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faces sex Was case 


by Charlotte Barry 

A Surrey woman, aged 36, is bring- 
ing n case of indirect sex discrimi- 
nation against Middlesex 'Hospital 
Medical School which refuses to 
consider applications front prospec- 
tive students over the age of 30. 

Mrs Daphne McGurry, oF Surbi- 
ton. who is a school labora- 
tory technician, is being backed by 
the Equal Opportunities Commission 
which agreed this week to pay iter 
costs and provide a solicitor. 

They will bo nrguing that far 
fewer women than men can comply 
with such nn nge requirement 
because tiiey arc more likely to 
have spent the years under 30 at 
homo rearing children. 

If she whin her case the result 
could have severe repercussions for 
flic 12 Loudon medical schools, most 
of which operate an age bur between 
25 and 30. 

The EOCs legal department will 
. now be notifying Education Secre- 
tary, Mr Mark Carlisle, of the 
planned action, and he has two ' 
months in which to remedy the 
situation before the case is lodged 
in the county court.' 

In court, Mrs McGarry’s solicitor, 
will be using as a legal precedent 
the 1977 case of Ms Belinda l*rice v 
the Civil Service Commission. 

This, the first case of indirect 


Holland to 
buy share of 
observatory 

by Robtb MpKie . ‘ . . 

Science Correspondent . ■ 

Britain, is notv set to sell a 20 per 
cent share of its 1 Northern Hemi- 
sphere Observatory to Holland. The 
move would mqan < a saving 6£ 
almost i£3m i for the -Science Re- 
search: Council which • is now' com-. 

’ ntitted' to 'donstriidtinB a £9m. optical, 
telescope ?nd a£S.7ni millimetre 
radiation ddtoctor at the observatory, 
on the Canary. Islands. . . .» • • 1 

1 In : exchange for paying part of 
the building costs,- -the Dutch would 
be able td 'participate for. abbur.r20| 
par ceht of th<r- telescope's observing! 
time. Negbriftrions oii the deal are' 
now* 'being completed rind when, 
fin hU&d" will ‘represent crucial, 

staying fOr the' SRCJ '/■ : 1 1 - I 

■■'.The.'rnottOy: Saved ,wllt tyb hs£d- ta> 
.B|ie4d' up development _of two! 
,a^ce':-r«iJttaifch projects'.' — 
astronomy mid tap bartfi- rasourcris 
'Mb^ecVbtlop 1 ‘ 


discrimination to be ' brodght. to 
court in Britain. involved the age 
bar of 28 which applied to now 
recruits tn the executive officer 
grade of rite Civil Service. 

Ms Price, who was also backed by 
the EOC, won her case following an 
appcul. and llio nge bar was 
n: moved. 


Mrs Me Garry, who would like to 
become a GP, way forced to limit 
Iter applications to the London 
medical schools because she is a 
single purent with two school age 
children. She has bean studying 
part-lime For the relevant A levels 
for the past four years. 

She discovered on application that 
the Knyul Free, St Bartholomew's, 
Charing Cross and die Middlesex 
medical scliooln all operate nn age 
bar of 30. Guv’s and St George's 
operate age bars of 25 and 27 and 
University College medical school 
will rarely consider an applicunt 
over the ngo of 30, although up to 
15 per cent of their intake consists 
, af nt utu re students up to the age of 

The Middlesex medical school was 
most specific in its refusal. It told 
Mrs McGarry .llm-t she could not 
he considered because she would be 
aged at least 42 on qualifying as a 
doctor. If she retired nt 60, she 
would only be able to give at the 
most 17 years’ service. 


Backing for 
Finniston 


Britain's 480 engineering professors 
yesterday gave strong support to the 
Finniston report’s recommendations 
for refomtiitg engineering educa- 
tion and pledged that they would 
do their utmost to implement the 
suggested changes. . 1 ; ’ 

However, the' - Engineering Pro- 
fessors’ Conference- wuHied that' the 
govei'mnbnt must . provide extra 
funds for the reorganization which 
would include, the. introduction of 
two new' degrees Van, i'.MEnit. And a 
BEng— taqd bn emphasis oti teaching 
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Poly principals narrow college rift 
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by John O'Leary 

The first signs of nn end to the 
growing rift between polytechnics 
and the colleges of higher education 
emerged this week with reports that 
at least two polytechnic directors 
were considering joining the college 
principals' group, the Standing Con- 
ference. 

At the same time, the Standing 
Conference repeated its demand for 
one body tn represent the main- 
tained sector of higher education 
and an MP culled for closer links 
between the two sets of institutions. 

Relations between the college 

i mncipals and the Committee of 
’otyteclmic Directors have beeu 
strained for some time, but divisions 
have become more open since the 
election of Mr Neil Merritt, director 
or Ealing College as chairman of 
t-he Standing Conference. They are 
certain to be spoiled out in detail 
when the principals give evidence 


to the Select Committee on Educa- 
tion next week. 

After a preliminary meeting with 
representatives of the Select Com- 
mittee, rite Standing Conference 
issued a statement criticizing the 
CDP for its “ divisive position ” and 
asking for formal encouragement 
for the establishment of one notional 
group to speak for the public sec- 
tor. 

Mr Harry Green way. Conservative 
MP for Ealing North, who 
attended the meeting as a member 
of the Select Committee, said later 
he sympathized with the colleges' 
desire for equal treatment. “The 


present position is not helpful to 
either body and I ■ certainly feel 
there should be closer links ", he 


said. “ Parity of esteem between 
the colleges and the polytechnics is 
very important and we have got to 
see that this comes about in 
reality.” 

The recruitment of polytechnic 
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Teacher training student^ staged a ‘^funeral .march ” on Tuesday 
fyoni- St [Paul’s tp .th^; pcpoitBt^nt ^of , Education i and Science. to 
mbpm the- 23 bollegcss atid ■ do^aifniepts of i pdiifcari oil ; diie< to'bl oso 
thig tadhjniet*; 0\ -V’ '■ ; ; ‘A : U--i 


i Newsletter blamed 


directors to the Standing C* 
ence would be seen a* an W? 
step towards reconclliatioTT 
though membership has b&i 
open deliberately since thehi 
tton ot the Conference ihrJ^ 
ago, no polytechnic dlreuL^ 
ever joined. 

Dr Patrick Nuttgens. 

Leeds Polytechnicf iSfA 
week that lie hBd been appZu 
by a colleague with a propSfl 
seek membership andhMiW 
would have no objection in 
ciple. Because we overlap*, 
m the Business Education Ct™ 
and Technician Council comm - 
should have a good rdidufe 
which we do not at the nimr 
he said. 

. The second potential nettm^ 
is thought to be Dr George Bjm 
director of North East LondooFA 
technic, although he would nett* 
mein on the matter this week. 


0U set to conquer US airwaves 



j„„ it Clive Cooksnn 

WASHINGTON 
ifiiiwd Status 1 First nationwide 
j i<W nce learning network, based on 
ii r ltd iii’s Open University, will take 
w air this uiiiuniit. A new 
Njlinnal University Consortium has 
ljaii tot up to run tiio sysLcnt, 

Which will V se wr i tt ? n , stut ! < y 

uickagCN supplemented by broad- 
en nn local public television 
«U!imiv It will rely heavily tut 
0,v« University nutteriols. 

The venture Is one sign of n 
r^iiL-wed upsurge of Atnoricnn 
inii-rcHi in the ideas of tho Open 
Uuivci-.iiy. A no tiler is the nuclei- 
paivtl Bimmmccmnnt by publisUlng 
imilli-niilliim;iire Will ter Anncnberg, 
(miner United States Ambassador 
in I.oiulmi, that ho will give thu 
Corpurotion tor Public Broadcasting 
up to stum u year over the next 
H years to set up a national univer- 
sity uf the air. Rumours of the 
Annciiherg deal have beon circu- 
hting fur many months — its formal 
, anil nun I'cmo lit, which may come 
• ucsi'wei'k, lias been held up until 


the tux uuih'triiius upprnvc the 
dcmils. 

These developments dime at a 
time when the future of the Open 
University’s American office is In 
serious doubt. The British Open 
University Foundation costs more 
than $100,00(1 a year tn run, of 
which about half has recently been 
contributed by American Founda- 
tions (Cunicgie, Sloan, Exxon) and 
half by the Open University Itself. 
But only one third of next year’s 
running expenses have so far been 
promised by American sources, ami 
the Open University ntuy decide 
that it can no longer afford to he 
tlior it can no longer afford 
to he permanently represented hi 
America. 

The British Open University 
Foundation operates from ait office 
in Now York, stuffed by oil execu- 
tive director on temporary second- 
ment front Brituin, with two Ameri- 
can ussUtunu. The foundation has- 
been quite successful in promoting 
the image of the Open University 
in the United States and Canada 
and advising American institutions 


about the problems and potential 
of distance learning but has been 
leas successful in marketing its 
materials. 

As the current executive direc- 
tor, Mr Peter Princep, observes, the 
Americans arc going to need the 
ud vice of the British Open Univer- 
sity Fnu nd u Lion more than ever 
over the next few yeurs if the 
Nutioiuil University Consortium mid 
the Amiun be eg venture are ru 
succeed. The 1980$ could provide 
an opportunity for the Open Uni- 
versity in make money in the 
United Slates. 

Tlie Notional University Con- 
sortium will begin a pilot scheme 
in September, with the help of a 
grant firm the Carnegie corpora- 
Lion. In the first year only three 
courses will be " offered ouch 
semester. More than 30 colleges und 
universities applied to tuku purl 
hut only seven weru chosen tn start 
the project. 

Students will have to enrol and 
pay tuition fees of around $45 per 
credit nt one of the seven institu- 
tions, which will provide them with 


study packages and telephone Hiinrs. 
Tiie television component will be 
irons mi tied by satellite from the 
consortium lieuclquaners in Mary- 
land and broadcast by local public 
television stations. 

The number of courses and 
participants should expand rapidly 
nfier tho pilot year, says Richard 
Smith of the Maryland Centre for 
Public Broadcasting who helped to 
put together the consortium. 

The University of Mary hind lias 
nlrciidy adapted Kcverul OU courses 
for local cmis.ii mptimi, 

Under present arrangements the 
consortium titid oilier American pur- 
chasers of Open University films 
pay the OU tt royally bused nn the 
numbers of students enrolled in the 
••our ses. hut both sides expect to 
.egminte a new system of payment 
*0011. 

Mr Smith flies tn Britain next 
It-eck o discuss product inn tech- 
niques with the Open University. 
One topic of coiiversatinii will he 
a proposal that the OU und the 
coiisorthmi coproduce an Amcriciin 
Studies course. 
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Malaysia cuts numbers in 
face of fee increases 
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perfectly constitutional , ■ 

Pro f asao r J- . 
emeriti* professor £*33 » 
Egyptology at Swansea, 
college Tod ilven .no «gg 
reasons for refuainf .Pf.-aw 


&7 Paul Flather 

^ents arc playing for high stakes 
» tnc drinking business, A proa- 

S called A Bar Ttaa tTs A Mile 
"a* .b'afin sent put to all the 
ewer lea and spirit, wine, and 
j*n orink firms in a bid to secure 
cheapest national deal to koep 
flowing in student union 

yft c Hretfruiuof this, attempt to 
■ry iiqnid. nssetb— there pre-more 
f nulllpn stiidents Id tlic coira- 
■’ grim 0 real benefits . should be 
by the beginning of next 

. Spencer, clutlrtnan of 
"gijtnaents qtiiqn's bars working 
-S2' ■ d n notional deal on. soft 
was almost complete^ ; The 
.B, A A fW |c water oi? ginger ale 
>y up . to 30 per cent in 


student bars. Warwick University 1 
say they will save £4,000 a year 
oil the deal. . . 

•' The Interest generated by our 
prospectus has been enormous ", 
said Mr Spencer 11 We expect to 
land deals on wmes and spirits by 
the end of the year. Beer will be 
more .difficult because there arc so 
many deals already in operation 
and breweries arc so much tougher 
to negotiate with." . ■ ■ 

But the power of the student 
purse '.ha*., not been lost on the 
breweries. Last year £17in was 
spent on drink by lf5Q student union 
bars, which ndefed together would 
. strelclv a tulle. . More tlinu 500 6tafi 
arc caiployed by,. the bars in scry 
,-lng liquor. . . .. ' 3 • ' 1 

Onfe problem 1 facing the bars 
working party is the complex local 
agreements mode with breweries. 


by John O'Leary 

Tlui first indications uC a svviau-t 
dcalluo in thb' number of overseas 
students coming tn Britain emerged 
this week with the news that the 
largest national group, from 
Malaysia, is to be cut back next 
year. 

More than 1G.0Q0 Malays came 
to Brituin • to study in 1977-78, ilia 
last year for which full figures 
are available. But the Malaysian 
High Commission confirmed this 
week that the introduction of full- 
cost fees would force numbers 
down in September as students are 
sent to the United States or other 
Commonwealth countries. 

A spokesman said that the extent 
of die decline in numbers would 
not be known until later in the 
year and there was no question 
of a complete withdrawal. But he 
warned: .In the past the majority 
of our students have come to 
Britain hut now it is unlikely to 
be the majority." 

. He said the surplus would prob- 
ably be sent to die United States. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
in die main. Since many of those 
traditionally coming to Britain 
were privately or .’ commercially 
sponsored,', dtfe percentage ' reduc- 
tion would not be known until 
close to the 'beginning of the new 
actidotnlc year. 

. Several Institutions -have ' noted 
a decline in applications -from 
Malaysia; AC: Brighton Technical 
College, a long-standing arrange- 
ment to take more than 50 students 
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Miwnwu niuuica lm, 

Glasgow: as 'reCo nun ended ■ by frlio. 
University,. Grants Committee,, has 
been blamed on mlsreporting - of 
the senate meeting. . 

, lii Th,d .report-,. in 'Glasgow ' Univer- 
sity tie wsl otter read : . We : looked 
at the , UGC's proposals to transfer 

S usslan studies., tn $trothc(yde; from 
ter.e-Kfc our. Department of Skvonjc 
Langiiages.- .Turice were 7 abjections • 
4P:ti}0 R'rjnojp}p.rtatheir« than, to, this; 

f >tarticu>qr'vttse l- but it ;ivsw stropgiy 
feittahet- Strathclyde must, give con-' 
sepfcitp the union, even l eluctantlv." 

• V V P ' versjty cquriV. secretary, , Me 

' Jam^ MoCa^gotY,: 'ftaid, jne. senate 
Ittad jn faqt , decided thaU Strathclyde 
ty us t : consent, to the -unloji before 
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•_ ._ .~4 vy up to JU pel ccm m ngtwiuBitw — 

officers withdraw from research battle 

^HohinMcKii? • mui then rbcluiuiod., considerable • The Customs and Ekcise (depart- 

: srissaui 

g^^qbim^iiors cosi^i- strained university staff system. ^ ^ 

i 1UVe \ won dwllf ■ bhlllo Large sums of comumsion research are . involved 

■-IE25, y^ae. , Added. Tax being would have boon wastefuHv ' wp hi a 15 par cent surplus. 

n,,r csearcli grants. They out of dri’iilatlnn, c\\ jslnc- ■ Hotvovor, the CVCP has rocontly 

■•4poci th .. "I'dctaiu. - n.. ovvii tail through highoi cotten arcued . iliiit research should bu 
Ixciw confihm' .r ° ^ u . 8 f c ! ms . ai [ 1 ^ tion and government accounting considered as provisiun for taducu- 
° n ' pf - ll * 10 t ,e systems, the Committee' of Vico- j w which is exempt From VAT 
" = , , Chancellors und PrtnClpols. wanted- "f 1 Ulld it hi „ow boon 

p U Bjk then there would have unofficially informed by senior eus- 
f, i**icti VAT;' for 'Eveh .. .. ' * jogs *o 8 funds— of toms official* that t this lias been 

•Sjdv financial been a ^ research charities successful, tn -opposing YAT liiiiu- 

.SSS- w?uld not have been even dnciipn. I.'miib !« Tim n cllofifr 
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Ai Asion University there has 
been a 20 per cent decline in appli- 
cation* from Malaysia, which in the 
source of a quarter of the univer- 
sity’s ' 1,100 overseas • students. 
Although postgraduate apjrllcntions 
arc standing up well, numbers of 
privately sponsored undergraduates 
have declined slgiiificnntly. 

The same trend lias been reported 
to the United Kingdom Council for 
Overseas Students Affairs from 
Norwich City College, where- the 
decline is still more marked, and 
Teessido Polytechnic.- 
Mr Alan Parker, deputy secretary, 
of UKCOSA, said they lind received, 
reports of a major review of policy 
by the Malaysian government and 
several institutions had noted de- 
clining numbers among privately 
sponsored students. 

• In rbe aftermath of the Truniun 
Embassy siege, Mr Merlyn Rees, 
former Home Secretary, asked In 
tho Commons why it was so easy 
for Iranian students to come to 
Britain when Asians and West 
Indians who wished to coino to 
study were forbidden to do so. 

Mr William Whitelnw, Homo 
Secretary, told Mr Rees that under, 
the umonded immigration rules 
which he hnd introduced recently 
the regulations against what might 
be described as "bogus students 11 
. were greatly tightened. 

'! But . .he cpmmeiitddi ' “ Mr 
Rees' makes n proper point, which 
many people fcal, and 1 wilt under- 
take to look into that, too." 

‘Preference 5 
for the polys I 

Polytechnics arc ituing unfairly pre- 
ferred to Colleges and institute* or 
higher education in the approval of 
foursos tho college principals told 
the Select Committee' on Education 
this week. 

Mi 1 Nell Merritt, chairman uf the 
principals’ group, the Standing Coil* 
ferartce, claimed that reginna-l stuff 
1 n spec tors were under Instruction 
to favour polytechnics in the distri- 
bution of courses. He cited n deci- 
sion tu place courses jn Sheffield 
rather lliun Hull on grounds of poly- 
technic status and said: "Thu Is 
positive madness". . . 

Tho colleges had faced cqnUnuous 
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Course plans 
to boost maths 
teacher supply 

hy John O’Leary 

Two institutions in London have 
combined to launch a new course 
designed to combat the nationwide 
shortage or mathematics teachers. 

In the latest nf a scries of “access 
courses ” the City and East London 
College is to pruvide an opening 
fior students without A levels in 
mathematics to go nn to a BEd 
course in the subject at the Poly- 
technic of North London. The col- 
lege’s one-year course will be recog- 
nized as sufficient qualification des- 
pite the new tougher national entry 
requirements for the BEd. 

Preference will be given to mature 
students and the normal minimum 
uge for entry will be 20. Candida res 
will be expected 10 have O level or 
its equivalent in mathematics ns well 
as nersouni aptitude for teaching. 

The course at CELC will begin 
in September with students spend- 
ing half their time bn mathematics 
and related studies. Those complet- 
ing the year successfully will join 
the polytechnic’s BEd course in 
1981. 

Mr Stan Silver, head of mathe- 
matics at PNL, saitl experience had 
shown that suitable students could 
be recruited without A levels. The 
preparatory year would bring them 
up to the necessary standard. 

The chairman of the Inner London 
Education Authority's further and 
higher education sub-committee, Mr 
Ellis Hillman, said: “In Inner 

London, as in the rest of the 
country, we are concerned about 
this shortage of teachers in one of 
the key subject - areas. I hope the 
initiative taken by these two col- 
leges will go .some way to alleviat- 
ing the problem.” . 

. Applications for the course should 
be received by CELC by the end 
of the month and nn open -meeting 
will be held oh June 3. Courses 
Fur students without A levels are 
already run at , the college in con- 

ternSt? 1 ** 1 * ,0 - h PNL imd . Essox 

Survey reveals 
dearth of 
applicants 

Wore than one in four’ vacancies 
• for Junior maths and physics tea- 
chars are caused by the previous 
holder leaving' the' profession, a re- 
search project has discovered, writes 
Bert Lodge. • 

It shows the. average! number of 
applicants.. for a scale one physics 
Job is far less .than two : .for maths 
about, five.- Vet the average quality 
oE applicant is so unsatisfactory that 
«!., ov , er , “rtc; third of posts remain 
unfilled because heads do mpt feel 
*Mc .to. ftppohit any of dven the 
s^aU held pL. candidates./ 

■ - As the Start of a monitoring exer T 
else on the shortage of teachers in 
■Rhys|cs .qnd maths. Mr Bryan Chap- 
mBn,. ioc.tiirBr. at thp centre for atu. 
dies io r science, education, at Leeds 
university ’ counted, almost 700 
mailu .add, .physics vacancies- advor- 
Used iq The Timas Educations} Sup- 
plement from February 22 to March 
14 inclusive. Questionnaires were 
sent to the heads responsible For the 
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Poly staff attack ‘joint year’ scots fo™ 
scheme for engineering courses associate 


hy Robin McKie, 

Science Correspondence 

The Finniscoii report recommenda- 
tion that there should only be one 
common year for the proposed two 
new engineering degrees of BEng 
and MEng has been attacked by the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

In its response to Finniston which 
the APT Jins submitted to the De- 
partment of Industry, the associa- 
tion warns that the selection for 
MEng courses at the end of 
students' first . years would have 
serious consequences. 

“There will be a psychological 
barrier to students entering the 
profession, in which three quarters 
of them arc to be given rheir first 
sense of failure at the end of their 
first, year", states the association. 
Instead it should be possible to 
produce a more attractive pro- 
gramme than one with un in-built 
sense of defeat within a year. 

In general, the APT has wel- 
comed the Finniston report, although 
it believes a main problem in the 

K rovision of engineers for the future 
as not been tackled by Finniston’s 
committee of inquiry into the 
engineering profession — the short- 
age of science teachers at British 
schools. 


This shortage may have hnd a lot 
to do with the present shortage of 
British engineers and “unless it is 
removed the 257 pages of the report 
are so much paper . 

“The local education authorities, 
supported by teachers unions, have 
resisted any central mechanism for 
increasing the supply of teachers 
in any shortage disciplines And have 
fumbled efforts which have been 
made by national government” the 
association states. 

And in the area of continuing edu- 
cation, the polytechnic teachers pro- 
pose that an Open Polytechnic be 
set up in parallel to the Open Uni- 
versity to work in the engineering- 
technology area. This would allow 
non-engineering graduates and noil- 
graduates to be cuiiverted so they 
could operate iu specialist areas of 
engineering expertise. 

In its response to the Finniston 
report, the Technician Education 
Council states that, while it wel- 
comes the recognition given by the 
committee to Importance of poly- 
technics it regrets that most other 
public sector colleges have been 
ignored. Many of these do a signifi- 
cant amount of Higher National 
Diploma work in engineering as 
well as TEC programmes. 


“ Recommendations for the re- 
vamping of engineering education 
cannot be contemplated without 
considering their impact on the 
structure of these institutions and 
their interrelationship ”, the council 
states. 

More support for Fmnihston's 
report has also come from the 
Council of Science and Technology 
Institutes, although several criti- 
cisms are highlighted in its response 
to the Department of Industry. In 
particular, the CSTI states that it is 
disappointed that the report fails to 
recommend- sufficient impetus to 
effectively integrate science, tec li- 
no-logy and engineering into one 
dimension that Is vital tu regenerat- 
ing the manufacturing industry. 

“ It fails to recognise that many 
in industry who practise as, and call 
themselves, engineers were trained 
in other disciplines such as physics, 
chemistry and mathematics”, the 
CSTI’s submission adds. 

However, the council supports the 
establishment of an engineering 
authority, provided this is subject 
to the PrJvy Council, rather than 
direct to Government or Parliamen- 
tary control, and functions in close 
cooperation with existing institu- 
tions. 


A steering committee ha» )» 
set up to form a Scottish > 
overseas association intended ' 
ordinate action among 
seas or international grouw in f 
Scottish ternary sector. m " * 

The committee, with ren™.. 
tives from all areas and th? Q S 
union of students, wa, esl ffi 

3U IfflSSF meeii " s 

A spokesman for Aberdeen'..-, 
seas students association 5a id 
association was Intended to h, 
permanent organization to V. 
after overseas students' rights i- 
welfare in Scotland. ' 

“ The initial concern will k> 
organize ourselves to voice J. 
opmmns that the govemmeoi 

on so-called cull cost fees »7 l 
conceived, badly thought out iD j 
unjustly applied ", he said. 

In England and Wales, he nj 
was the joint action 
mittee of overseas student] nift 
comprised six natlopal bodies t-i 
the national coordinating coootu 
of overseas students. But Scuhci 
would have one ail embracing 
elation for universities nndcoUi 
with no ideological constraint! h 
wonJd be intended for 
students. 


Students and lecturers 
want new YOP guidelines 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A strong pica for new guidelines 
to increase the present educational 
provision within the Youth Oppor- 
tunity Programme whs made by the 
leading lecturers’ union and the 
National Union of Studeius this 
week. ... 

“There Is a need now to develop 
a set of general guidelines on the 
content at the educational input In 
YOP and its use in relation to. each 
of the major pathways that. YOP 


YOP and its use In relation to each 
of the major pathways that. YOP 
graduates take ”, the National Asso- 
ciuLinn of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education and the NUS say. 
" These would 'give currency to the 
education aud training received by 
trainees and . facilitate .their con- 
tinuing in full or part-time further 
eilucatioh.” . 

; Naif he. end the NUS. sny that the 
-Manpower Services Commission has 
tip. cphqrent ..policy on; - .the; matter 
and. that only rone fifth of trainees 
obtain , some sort of educational in- 
put.’ They point out that the activi- 
ties undertaken by those- obtaining 
education and training op YOP .range 
frjOJP \“Jearjtftig hbw . • to lo&k for 
JpQV' W-Ptr efint) to “ leal# About 
tools- US- materials *’ (35.7 pot cent) 
to- “ .English '• (31,4 per..iceht) to 
‘^safactnTOd-* 'dfde.7 (33,1 ■ per ' cent). 

. "tyohe iu’. these deferent activi- 
ties ^s; undertaken' by a majority of 
era me es! an d thus no qouimon core 
.of. study R^ieprs-to. exist Nat f he 


gttd,; the 


point; /put. ■* , M More? 


^.pother reason, was nn In created 

demand .far the subject, “ This wCts 
rtlrfre ; feridont In the '’- physical 
scieiuros . than ■ In marheniatics. ? * 
About. 20. per cent. of all scale a no 
ahd’iwo puSts are attributable ’.tti 
increased demand- ‘ : , / 

” .Mr.:' Ch'qnmnn' comment* c “ The 


leges of -further : education or the 
vyorUpIqce npd !no, matching process 
Seems' tb occur;” : ’ 

Native and (he NUS believe that 
every entrant: to YOP should’ go 
through a short .induction course. 
This would give them - a general 
understanding of rite programme’s 
purposes ^ and help to channel 
them l two the area ^whicK'lvqliltf beat 
fulfil their' needs . and ambitious. ’, 

' Oit cninp luting YOP, 'they recoin- 1 
mend ' mat every "trainee snbiiJd be 
given n certificate con Mining a pro- 
file pf Lhe skills mastered and the 
experiences, obtained. Moreover 
they shy., way s o.f -giving this certifi- 
cate j national" validity 'jit '..terms -ot 
employ burnt; and further education 
requirements should ' alio' - be 
examined. . - . ■ . 


Both unions recommend that a 
major factor in shaping the YOP 
curriculum should be its compati- 
bility and comparability with such 
course outlines as suggested in the 
Basis for Choice und Experience,- 
Reflection and Learning documents. 
This would -facilitate trainee trans- 
fer into further education. 

Moreover they say that the 
trainees’ own attitudes and ideas 
about the educational content of 
YOP should be taken Into account 
in shaping the curriculum. Equal 
importance .should also be given to 
any views employers and trade 
.unions have ns to what would 
enhance the attractiveness of 
trainees as potential employees* , , 

They point out that. th- key fac- 
tor in the success of such an edu- 
cation programme will be Rs ability 
to cope flexibly - and speedily with 
problems of course design and 
organization. Thus roll-on. roll-off 
courses would have to be devised 
and die organizational problems 
should be tackled by a unit within 
a further educoribn college with 
specific- responsibility for running 
YQP programmes. 

NatHie and the NTJS- advocate that 
staff involved Jn YOP should be re- 
quired .to train on the lines sugges- 
ted ' in the Supporting YOP docu- 
ment. The issue of non-institution 
based provision and ' the develop- j 
metit of " itinerant . teaching ** and ; 
educational consultancy should also 
be considered in this context.. 

Moreover both unions recommend 
that a curriculum gtoup shduIcLbe 
set , u p ; by ihft Special Programmes 
Division of. the . MSC'. to examine 
these proposal^ npd monitor ,a pilot' 
scheme. Representation on this 
‘group to cqnsist of themselves, the 
CBI, TUC, MSC, HMI„ the British 
Youth Council and the Further Edu- 
cation Unit. 

.^A major independent r. rey iew.-of 
tha■ : workl 1 lVgs.'of■ , the' YOP.Ib^tdbe 
undertaken by a cOmmUtee set up 
bv Youthaid und the chairman- 
shin of • Mr Dprek Fostor, ’ Mp. 'For ■ 
Bishop Auckland. 

’i Speaking about the new project, 
Clare -Short, 'director .'of ’Youth; 
aid, Said. .that after two Years it. was 

import qm . to review the achieve- 
ments ■’ and limitations' of tha pra- 
"Rrainme. ■' 





Class members in an English and Communications skills grMf 

Bradford to run special course 
for redundant textile workers 

Bradford College is running ,a typewriting, car repair, 
series of special courses for 80 covnnn*nica titvn 

jus 
se. 

Mi 
tdii 

lea 


the fim's 'Bradford .'factoi^' ;Was “SlchT ‘Sfdii 


‘Tne /College hail already run • a 
series of successful Courses known 
as Lift Off” for about 300 
workers made- redundant in 1978 by, 
another Bradford comoanv. Thorn' 


college 
The 
with th 


oj* 1 "■*- C"® - 
SerdC* 
Centra- 


be completed. ■ Bradford Council einpidyed^Wptk^t 5 'Ji- parm* “ 
and Associated W’oavdrs dre jointly at the collop fl . unentp^ 
funding the courses. . Wjorrled about loua-t® 1 ^ 

' The. , courses . Include .■ -catering, workers. V _ ’ [ . , 


Natfhe urges greater powers for programme ‘trust 


A much wider ;rn|e.!qnd ppwor^ 
sho it Id be- giyeij- id . th '& V ( Trust " ' 
ptO posed; by tlje Tndependent Brohcj- 
pSStlng].- Authority ! ter ’ i^rO ylde a ■ 
coordinate b'Hcik-upl re^burc^s for. 
etlucatfonaL proaromraps; q/i; than net 
Four, \ j' . ‘ tj- : . ]■■:.. «|v 
.- This ; Is ihe.'vidw “of the, Nadbnal 
Association or Teafehtersviin -Fdrtltsr 
inrl Hiftheri EduaaMofi i: wbiejb,..be», 
llqves thap suuhja . budyabOvildnot 


be limited to channel- four but en- 
compass a Ik channels including 
BBC 1 and Z>/- , • . • 

. “ We ,d6' nat- underestimate the 
difficulqes of achieving such a J bbdy 
i; biit. novert haless regard it as essen-. 
-rial if duplication ana. waste are th 
. bo' avoided . Ndtf he isays. ' . ■ j 
j ; Hatihe ; Wants jiha ifiA ■ fo establish 
.. .ah- Educational* Advisory - Bodyfep- 
retemnrive.ihffall-mmL'estjsd'VbodiBs 
believo that tho pra- 


sant IB A advisory bodies are^-with 
a major rbl© Jni determining which 
programmes are defined as educa- 
tional r aud what the minimum hours 
requirements are,. 

. On 'the .latter tbe association dirges 
. the : 3BA -.to ado pt j mi n imum hours 
for educational broad Casts, including 
sOme peak viewing times, without 
'r^dtfeihg level) >of-> -suen ■‘pr.o- 
grammas On ■ Other , channels. 


' ‘ Moreover, tlw -®|”^bc cl ^ 
-the laWOncopyrie^ cordill g ^ 
so -as to" tn th e JFf* 

■for- educational 5 

time it suBgeSts ,Jot 

broadcasting cont».ni, 


T|I1 , TIMES HIGHER EDUCATlOtN SUrPLKMISNT 9.5.811 


case against 


hy Ngaio Croquet’ 

II,.. hi.ltliiig uf rite American Ims- 
’ . in [nit i and demonstrut inns 

in Britain u,IJs to tl,c tI ‘ f f ici,ltics 

ni Iiutinu the cu.se for overseas 
mucIciiK ^IVnl’cssm’ Ralf Dfthren- 
dl , f director of rbe London School 

rimiomics and Political Science, 
uid till** " L ’ ck- 

“l-.ver.vtlnug. conspires to strong- 
tlitn uitiiiic eninlinn^ ugainst over- 
. Li1 n students. The word * students ’ 
... .,1 |u connexion with the Ameri- 
W n entbassv In Tehran, whether 
liu-y art students or not, conspires 
in jiinfce people feel even ninre 
•hirutmlv rliut overseas studeius otoy 
„„{ |i-_- such a good tiling." 

lie said was ett uphill right’ 
ti-<iin->l dtis, which was not confined 
t ,r l-itglnml. hut that this was no 

UMMIII tn cltange a lli tutles towards 
tivci seas students. 

Professor Dahrondorf was speak- 
iuq in advance of a press conference 
mi the school's position in the light 
cl the overseas fuU-caxr fees policy 
.Hid (iiumdul cutbacks in general. 

This tveek the school formally 
I.kiiilIiucI its 1980’s Fund, .the aim 
nf ulticli is to ctmhla students of 
inn it to come to the LSE who far 
financial reusnns might he it tin hi u 
tu du sn. The aim is to attract 



power ‘hits 
I cost fees’ 


on university cutbacks 





Half Dahrcmlorl : no over- 

reaction. 

E2m to help abmit 1,000 students 
over the decuile. 

Two former members of staff who 
have won Nobel prizes in econu- 
mlcs*, Professor James Meade (pro- 
fessor nf commerce with special re- 
ference to industry and trade 1917- 
57) und Professor Friedrich von 
Hnyek (Tooko nrofessor of econo- 
mic science mid statiKlics 1931-50), 
have each donuiod £10.000 to tho 
1980's Fund. Ur David Rockefeller, 
u former student, has contributed 


UGC ‘overstepped the 
mark’ over Russian 


by Vtttl Piathur 

Hid University Grants Com mi nee 
tvcuedeil Its own term of reference 
vihen it recommended that Russian 
Mudies at 19 universities should be 
lihased out or closed, the National 
Union. of Students said this week. 

The NUS • says in a written 
r (Minnie to the Atkinson report on 
IttivDiuii studies that the UGC is 
;!«»u-rjllv uademocrBtic, unrepre- 
suitutive . end unresponsive to 
UHlety’s educational needs. 

The UGC seetns to have been • 
•educed -to a conyoyor-belt for 
tiii cib me nt policy. It was not even 
adhering to its , original terms, of 
fciererice which were designed, to 
protect tho universities from direct 
'npnnterial directive says the 
2>« *, 

The union. Calls for a broader. 
of Busslan studies w/tich 
R*w beyond b * f narrowly statisticul 
j>d demaud-orientnted approach ”. 
Mudent choices to study Russian 
fnuld not bo the only factor, taken 
"Ho account hy such a review. 

• The NUS also points to the iit- 
Cf casing - tension in iu-torpatlouul 
•Nations as it major reosoh for 
*(tuj|ly encouraging Russian stu- 
Hn «°- re crtcr getically 
If Britain is to help inaimain 
and cooperation, its cduca- 
iinnui system has a special respon- 
VWiuy to challenge ra founders tan d- 
und unjustified suspicion on- 


both sides of the ideaiogicui divi- 
sion,'' 

It calls for greater under. standing 
of the language, culture and history 
of other societies ut present — part- 
icularly of the Soviet Union. 

It ulso warns against turning a 
“rotlonali/ariun ” of education 
into a simple cost-cutting exercise. 
No student should he denied the 
chance nf studyme Russiun ut what- 
ever level they wish, it says. 

The remit of this now review 
should be! extended to include the 
study' of dther East European and.; 
Northern Asian societies and of the j 
non-Russian populations in the 
USSR. It should be carried out by 
a working party which includes 
represent:! tives from the teaching 
unions, industrial, cultural and com- 
munity groups, as well ns the UGC 
subject panel, 

Tho NUS soys (bat if teaching 
nf Russian at Aberystwyth, Aston, 
Meriot - Watt, Strathclyde and 
UMIST, is tu be stopped, students 
should be uble to transfer to under- 
take Russian studies at other 
universities. • 

The' union strong ly opposes 
recommendations in tho Atkinson 
report to phase out Russian studies 
at Keelc, Lancaster, Queen Mary 
College, Rending, Sheffield, Sussex 
nnd fhc University of East Anglia. 
The departments linvc proved their 
worth Irrespective of their size, it 


til,.- liirgcsl single donrnimt (if 
550,0011. Abmit £550,0(11) lias been 
prnmiM-d so far. 

For the first time, the LSE lias 
travelled ubrnad tu look for stu- 
dents. In an attempt tu lessen 
the effect of the full-cost policy 
Lli>: school is trying to Incrensc over- 
seas student uumherb h.v about 400. 
They have doubled the number of 
one year " general course “ places 
fur overseas students and intro- 
duced a range of new postgraduate 
diploma courses. 

Professor Dahrciidnrf .said the in- 
crease in numbers was a slim t-terni 
pal iev designed to give the school 
time tn rethink its future. There 
would not be a drop in quality. 

Applications so far niude the LSE 
optimistic yet cautious. Home appli- 
cations were up by 8.7 per cent 
compared with a national average 
of 4 per cent. _ Overseas under- 
graduate up pi lent i mts were down by 
5.5 per com, compared with the 
ntttlonul nverngo of 12 per cent nnd 
overseas postgrad unto applications 
show u 1 per cent fall on 1979 
bin this dous not reflect late appli- 
cations. 

Professor Dahieudiirf said lie did 
not believe that the universities had 
uver-rcucicd to the change iu the 
overseas student policy and that 
there were many problems uhciid, 

FE unit to 
fight cuts 

An urgent special meeting of the 
Fur tlier Education Unit's board of 
management has been called for 
this week* to decide what action can 
be taken to withstand the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science’s 
decision to reduce the unit's staff- 
ing. 

The FEU which was established In 
1977 with the aim of contributing 
to the general development of fur- 
ther nnd vocational education cur- 
ricula has n small staff consisting 
nf one director and four develop- 
ment officers. 

. The first inkling pf who* is re- 
garded as an unwarranted attack on 
rite uhit came in a letter From Mr 
Richard Bird, under secretary of 
state for higher and further educa- 
tion, branch 2. He advised Dr Geof- 
frey Tolley, the board's chairman, 
that the fourth development officer 
post currently being advertised 
would not be filled, os originally 
intended, from this September, 

<Mr Bird points out that while the 
future of tho unit is assured, iw 
staffing lias hnd to be reviewed .in 
the same light ns die civil service 
os such and fringe bodies generally 
aud diet due to consolidation or 
manpower expenditure, thp choice 
for savings has w regrettably " fallen 
on the FEU. 

He does add that there is hope 
although nh unequivocal promise 
can be given, that the unit will be 
brought up to full staffing by early 
198 1.-' 82 following a review of its 
position. ' 


by Olga Wujttis 
ScuiLisli Correspondent 

The ( in vern uieiit bus iuci eased 
spending mi defence, but it is 
Britain's industrial nnd social future 
i-lur must urgently needs defending, 
according to Strut u Clyde University’s 
joint union com lit it ice. 

To mark May 9, designated a day 
uf action ngainsi cuts in university 
spending, the joint nniun committee, 
which includes tho association of 
University Teachers und Strathclyde 
Students' Association, the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical und 
Managerial Staff, and the Natlminl 
and Local GovL-rnmuni Officers 
Aisoci.iiinii, litis handed over u dueu- 
riictu at the Scottish office in 
Glasgow outlining the danger tn 
Strathclyde region und to the 
country' caused by (lie university 
cuts. 

The Scottish office and Scott ish 
development agency, snys the ducu- 
ment, have been pressing the tech- 
nical colleges anil uni versifies tn 
train ninre technicians and grtul utile 
engineers- But because of central 
guvornmenr policy, n toclmnhii'ical 
university like Strathclyde will turn 
out 300 fewer engineers, scientists 
mnl eciui n mists over ihe next four 
years. 

The dm-muent mimes Lite newly 
published study of llrlluiit's iitdlis- 
iriiil pcifmiiiancc by Keith Pavltf 
as saying that iccluticiil Intiuvulinii 
i.4 mi essential . femur e in competi- 


tiveness. 

lirii.iin is railing to innovate, says 
the committee, because research is 
seriously underfunded. 

“ In the past, government finance 
fur research and development bus 
enabled universities to give a ser- 
vice to industry. Now, university 
departments are turning to industry 
itself for funding. Twcniy-five pri- 
vate companies, some of them 
foreign, funded research at Strath- 
clyde University in 1979. But at a 
time when British industry is itself 
iu difficulty and cutting hack on 
research spending, already lower 
than that uf Its major competitors, 
dependence no such funding will 
ninkc those university departments 
and their research capabilities even 
more vulnerable ill the medium and 
long term ", says the docuntuiit. 

It also states tlint there is little 
provision of higher education appro- 
priate to meeting the country’s 
uueds iu relation to miern- 
technolngy. Strathclyde has 
recently started two new courses 
in micro-processor application, 
courses which It cannot afford but 
believes the country cannot uffoul 
not tu liuvc, says the document. 

■ f Linked to Britain's Incapacity 
tit adapt riii-re Is u xenophobia 
which threatens to lead rfic country 
into Inc reusing isolation. This is 
reflected in thu cove rumen t's policy 
nn overseas studeius who are to be 
driven ownv by fees higher than 
dm sc In most parts of the world. 


Staff hold anti-Govermnent meetings 


University academic stuff 'through- 
out the United Kingdom will today 
be balding campus meetings ui pro- 
test imuiitM rite Government's 
financial stringency. 

The meet i tigs, which siiimld he 
iinn-cMsrupiivc, arc a substitute for 
Ihe TUC Day nf Action nil t-h-o 14th. 
In many ciisas members of other 
unions have pledged llioir support. 

In Scotland there will be a lobby 
nf the Conservative and Unionist 


Phillips turns 

down race 
board offer 



larjy the roup* tp store smoking. 
Tha agreement . is . being re-uego- 

Hated at the . moment, 

Mr Eii nal* described the deal as 
appalling. “The NUS are being 
naive the extreme if they say 
they can undertake a deal such as. 


this without making a judgment that 
they are ondorsiijn smoking. Cer- 
tainly that’s how Phillip Morris will 


East Anglia NUS executive defends its 
opens doors deal with tobacco company 

to adlllfc Hie executive of lhe National Union. larjy the young: tp store 

■ M UUU3 . : of. Students has defended a. promo-- Tho agreement is . being 

I. . : . i ' tion deal with a leadiug tobacco tiated at the moment, ^ 

•mat it describes' as on -Important company- in spi to of on increasing Mr Enunls described the 

J. , co mmitmctit .to continuing edu- backlash of critiefom from some stu- spindling. “The NUS ar 

.men the University of East Analiu dents and ministers. , naive in the extreme if 

i”. bunched a scheme .onnbling Sir George Younger, the junior they can undertake a deal 

aqqlts ! to- take part time health minister, lias expressed grave • this without making a Judgi 
u.i.u s ^greoS ulongside full tiiuo concern, at the deal, and Mr David they are endorsing smoki 
'Ffsroduatas. . Ennals, former secretary of State' tainly that’s how Phillip Mi 

iinrirt course being ' offered for social services, has urged the. take it. They want to boo! 

25*T ThV scheme is -in English NUS to drop the deal. . , >.« he. said. 

i i cn n y ' i L ? ca I peop)e who ape able . Both attack the onreement, made. T j |(J ^ucision was takte 
u Jtrpe hours a week witji Philip Morris, the second uary (, v the axocuttve after 

* university. and uboufc.lz hours largest tobacco company In the viurkekiiiR company had r« 
i, nJ.!*! Private study trill he: ahl® world, allowing the promotion of ^ic deal he ajwepted. 1 
kW fo1 ' 311 honours degree Chesterfield cigtircrtes E* Jtttemit ^ ngreoment will bc'.ci 
nr‘° y n 0ac ?\ ' ■ . unions in return for -Provlding film [,7, ^executive nt its next 

r .J; f . Pairkltr; , Hollis, a eburso club posters end running special > -mi 

U that for Cheoturffeld. .film uiutus- . Mv TJcvj « 

ilL^WyerjJty.’.^our teaching bud sir George Younncr said-: ’ I can- deni, stud ti ^ie ogreen 1^ 

J ^ ,h r ®4riy enriched by not; welcome anyflUng which will LL £ no-Volicy on sm 
Wit «rp wudents inercape the a^lal ncccpl^bali'y of ve have ^ 

? 0 ' sjnokiijjj, particularly aniong the SSS^nrlal 

wlll'mlt 8 ' hppB Uiat the course young.' . .. , n four^ union 

Minute* ‘ m ?**S * ; cpiUfibution to He added that under the- present 

«Wj l l | lI''ilod conmulriltv educa- vnltinlurv agreement 1 between die ■ Blit we cqn do 1 witnoi 
■ Ti,‘ n ' areaJ', ^ - ■ tobacco industry swUtJie gown- self-ng iteouS sentiment - 

1 :S 


'V , „ 

Glku It. They want to boost sale?, 
he. said. 

The docision was takte last Jait-. 
uary by the executive after the NUS 
Marketing company had recommen- 
ded the deal be accepted. Details of 
the agreement will be .considered 
by the uxecutiyc nt its next meeting. 

Mv Trevor Phillips, NUS presi- 
dent, said the agreement had been 
accented In principle. "As a union 
we have nn policy on smoking, so 
we took this decision solely with 
regard to thu commercial Interests 
of pur union; 

“But we cqn do withoiii sll th? 
self-riglueous .sentiment - that _ is 
being lsuhclied against us,' particu- 
larly from people who. have, never 
had anything strong tu nay against 
smoking in tuo pfcsii", he said. . 


Trevor Phillips: a rejection. 

Mr Trevor Phillips, wlio retires this 
summer as president of the National 
Union nf Students, has turned down 
an invitation to become a member 
of the Commfopfou ter Racial 

. Mr ‘felHns said, his' reasons wcflre 
ipttrsnnft! and political but they had 
nothing to do with demands from 
some .sections of the black com- 
munky to " boycott" the CRU. 

In a letter to tho Minister nf Stale 
at the Home Office, Mr Timothy 
Raison, he mute that ho believed 
in the need Fur n legally independ- 
ent, statutory authority, such ns the 
ORE. ; 

: “In srdte of my criticisms of th° 
CRU’s lack of vigour, drive, and 
leadership, its sometimes die otic 
organisation, and its undoubted in*: 
adequate personnel I hove always 
argued fdr, u change iu Its role 
rather than its. ’abandonment,” no 
said,. ■ . ' . 

Mr Phillips said that l Hip Joined, 
the ORE ho would loSe his position 
as uti indopondqut external critic 
und the freedom to persuade poopio 
to improve tito- body rather than 
ignore it. 

■His decision Will clearly be 1 n 
blow to the Horho, Office which is 
trying to head off criticism 'that it 
lias been ' trying : r tn staff the CRE 
.will 1 1 “ political., atooges.", - 


Patty conference being held in 
Perth. 

The intrpesu of the campus meet- 
ings will he co Inform member* of 
the Association of University Teach- 
ers of the implications of Govern- 
ment financial policy, to draw atten- 
tion tn the overseas student feus 
policy . to stress the scam intent inn 
being puid to reseurch und to 
protest ut 1I10 effects ut' level 
funding. 

Three cases to 
test ‘overseas ’ 
student label 

At least throe High Court ensoa 
testing the Government’s definition 
of an overseas student are to go 
ahead following the clarification of 
various aspect? of policy by the 
Department of Education and 
Science. 

.A meeting, requested by the 
United Kingdom Council for Over- 
seas Student Affairs and atteuded 
by the local authority associations, 
discussed the implementation of the 
new fee levels for overseas student* 
and the interpretation of ** ordinary 
residence” for the purposes of fees 
and grunts. 

But the talks proved inconclusive 
and, with none set for the future, 
the stage js set for legal battles 
to try to extend the qualification 
as home Students. UKCOSA. had 
hoped for a relaxation nf residence ■ 
qualifications, reducing the period 
from three years to two. 

A circular issued Inst month by 
the Council of Local Education' 
Authorities made It clear that three 
years' study in Britain would not 
qualify for .fees at the home rate air’ 
consideration for grants* 

Represet motives of the DBS coii-- 
firmed that this wus the Govern- 
ment's intention at last week's meet- 
ing und no change is likely unless 
court action forces a reappraisal. 
Several of the bodies concerned 
with oversees students believe that 
tho definition will not be upheld 
In the court 4 and -a re pressing ahead 
with. Individual cases. 

• l'ho first fo likely lo concern an 
Iranian student «t Imperial College. 
London, who would have - anal uiea 
js a homo student undet 1 tho 
straight for word Lhrcc-yuar residence 
’raid. A preliminary hearing’ has 
already been hold iu 111s. uppcu-L 
ugainst clarification as an overseas 
student oh’d tiio. case is expected iq 
bo heard before the Hummer. ’ 1 

The luctil authorities would like 
a statutory definition of residence 
qualification!; hut (.’LEA htfo told its 
members (fiat the prospect of curly 
agree otaht is remote. Although the 
DES recognizes the confusion sur- 
rounding lhe awarding authorities 
and stu dents alike, it; docs not con- 
sider tltc time right far now guid- 
ance. ■ j. ... 
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leave call 


by Ngaio Crcquer 

An earmarked lovy/grani - system 
For imliiMry would encourage more 
cumin uing ctl licit inn. Sir Robert 
Ci ay to ii, technical director of ibe 
General Electric Company Limited, 
said iasi week. 

Speaking at a conference, “ Tlie 
Universities, and Continuing Educa- 
tion”, organized jointly by the 
Committeu of Vice-Chancellors und 
Principals and the Universities 
Council for Adult Education, said 
lit favoured this system much more 
than any form df paid L*du tationul 
leave. 

. Sucli a system would be special- 
ist, equitable, and avoid the pitfalls 
of bureaucracy involved in other 
schemes. Jfu said he wjs nut in 
favour of the Fiimiston right in 
sohbiiticul leave as it was inn sim- 
plistic a formula for dealing with 
different types of employ mo nt. 

“ Finance for continuing educa- 
tion is nil essential part of the 
operating costs of a company and. 
must lie recognized as such. It is 
mi invest men i in people, who are 
mi essential asset in business ”, he 
said. 

Bur he said that finance involved 
not only payment for education but 
extra people in business. If 5 per 
cent of staff were out, involved in 
some form of com Inuing education. 
Mint meant there must be S per 
com extra people. 

Sir Robert said . that be bad no 
doubt that- in industry, particularly 
technical industries like his own, 
there would be a need for continu- 
ing education throughout a person's 
career. 

Although this wa? mot. new the 
difference was that new there ivjis 
much more .technology, ! with a 
wider range and a much faster rate 
of change.' Information and energy | 
would be two vital - technologies in ! 
the next decade, he sfcid.._, , 

" My starting ',pdiht/jis that for 
many graduate staff undergraduate 
courses should not be specific 
training but provide an ..education 
In which their logical and critical 
faculties are developed to the 
greatest possible extent. I would 
much rather take a broadly educa- 
ted physicist than someone, trained 
in n specialist technology.* 1 / ,‘- 
Graduates needed to keep up . 
with their subject as it .developed' 
and changed, they .might lyive a 10, 
move to 'into' special lie tltioriV and 
they should- Have' an ; awareness of 
what; was happening - lit ‘ related 
fields,..- ' ' 

'.He sahr people also needed to 
acquire some fn atm gent Cm.' skills to 
help (hem understand, for example, 
basic' accountancy,' industrial i'bIb- 
tinos. Project planning .and control 
and Information systems. • > 

. Bpt tha development of the indi- 
vidual- 'should' • i)ht be “confined to 
• the ie*hriicBl"fieid. TjjGlc.Jiteracy 
and •dndemehd.lng oF.'.cdmrnuh’ica- 
tlbit .ikllls -and attitudes . and rela- 
tionst^pv. needed ,to -ba Unproved. 

".I wdiijd favour .a cultural-: break 
fi'om^thne to. - time,-: vvquld like 

tn . think; that people- lrnmerscd.. in, 
• these .new technologies.. wpqld have 
q.-betcer Idea of ; literature -.and his- 
tory lie said:’ NoU'techn leal people 
needed, a jb.asic < understandings of 
technology, - nintheiria^cv 'engineer- 
ing and computing. ': .’ 1 •*. 

He spid there was a ; need for a 
variety of approaches to continuing 
education to take account of - dif- 
fering pooplc, companies - find 1 sub- 
jects. The use of individual initia- 


ment of the individual would be 
hiiJ that lie or she would not gen- 
erally lie retuniing to the same 
job A on e-yea r course was unattrac- 
tive after recruitment to industry. 
Ho welcomed the modular approach, 
of u day a week for a period or 
about two weeks at a time. 

Professor Edwin Rhodes,, director 
of extension studies nt the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, said it was neces- 
sary to recognize bow greatly 
mature students differed front 
school leavers und how many edu- 
cational, sucial and financial prob- 
lems they often faced. 

The nunur o student often, lacked 
entry qualifications, was unclear 
about what 'be or she wanted to 
study, and was uften impressed by 
his or her otvn inferiority created 
by cni'liiM' luck of opportunity or 
foil tire. 

11 And if be is working class he 
becomes conscious of a gulf 
between' bis culture and that of the 
university, which creates another 
difficulty." ' • 

Added tu this were probable 
domestic problems created by the 
existence of u family, travel costs 
and t lie difficulty nf leaving a 
career and tEten not knowing what 
one would come back to. 

Whnt was necessary was a com- 
prehensive adult educational guid- 
ance service in help adults to over- 
come _ their personal, educational 
and financial problems when about 
. to study, 

lie noied with regret r that one 
nfter (mother experimental guid- 
ance agencies hu<f run for a‘ little 
while on few ..statutory .resources 
but had then had tn close down. 

A further problem was that when 
me adult students started at univer- 
sity they encountered the younger 
students and' then discovered the 
fuff reality -of their deficiencies, in 
training, and academic study. “That 
so fCw Crack up is attributable to 




their n>yn resilience and to thoir 
tutors* under standi hg and assist- 
ance", he said. 

But he warned: "If numbers -ln- 
' Crease departmental resources will, 
ha : Insufficient to provide that vhfo) 
support. Mature students are .in- 
evttnbly in some ways more expen- 
sive than 18-year-olds and additional 
resources will foe required to give 
them, the attention they deserve." 

Urgent intention would have to be' 
given ' to the financial aspects of 
study If there, was rn.be any major 
development .. in mature students. 
Onp thing that Ishould be ' looked at 
was tHe: idea of mandatory grants 
f |ol* .. part-time devreefi. , 
j Prdfcssdr A. H.- Halsev, director 
of the department of. social and ad- 
ministrative studies, at Oxfnftl* con- 
tradicted the 'majority .of speakers 
who praised the- universities for 
their work itv Continuing ‘education. 

tn . a seminar father * that! speech 
he accused, the universities .of nqt 
. taklnd ; the ivtub^ct seriously. He 
said that about 2 per- Cent of. 
a DOteifaieliO -million a dvlfs were 
being Reached ’ and .the ■ financial 
coiriinkment.wHs g'lpere-l per cent 
of their total! spending. Even, if 1 
: this were doubled; It wduld still be i 
trivial; "he said; 

He pinpointed two different types 
• of continuing Education, Ltnat' -.which 
.added- to a person’s 'qualifications , 
hr job 'experience -hod Which; 
Increased : his statidina iq the. cpriv. 
m unity and that which .came, from, 
a more liberal academic . strain. 
He fnrfesaw a collision between the 
. two forms. 

He also questioned whether the 
universities, war a - .the. appropriate 
. instrunient] for ;cop,tlhujng< /edupfU 


Oxford University students throng the High Street for tlicir tradi- 
tional celebration of May Morning last week. - 

Law lecturer attacks Bill 


An' Aberdeen University law lec- 
turer .has outlined Ids alternative 
proposals qn police powers, the, 
rtitrtt coritentlaus issue in the con- 
troversial Criminal Justice (Scot- 
land) Bill, now being discussed In 
the House of Commons. 

Dr. Bob Baldwin's proposals, pub- 
lished in the latest issue of the 
bulletin of the Scottish Legal Action 
Groups, ; we in response to 'the 
Government's, call... to the ; bill'i 
critics to pfhvide alternatives: 

• D- Baldwin argues that the Gov- 
ernment's general police power* of 
detention on suspicion goes tod far 
and will not help the police. His- 
: alternative is a two part, system 
whereby. " helping with police 
enquiries " would be done either 
voluntarily or, in limited circum- 
stances, under .compulsion. 

The voluntary .system’ would im 
volve o pete "ii signing a form con- 
senting to .help the police. Tho 


"visitor" to a station would be free 
to leave at any time and hnvo a 
solicitor present at all times includ- 
ing during questioning. ■ ■ 

Compulsory detention would be 
permitted only in cases of extreme 
urgency, where there was a real 
likelihood of interference with wit- 
nesses or evidence. A limit, of four 
hours would apply, compared with 
the' present .proposal of six hours, 
questioning would be recorded, and 
either a solicitor Would - be present 
throughout or r form declining a 
solicitor signed by the detainee and 
senior officer of tije station. 

Dr Baldwin claims that as well bs 
protecting the rights of the indivi- 
dual, the system wppld also guard 
the reputation of the police since 
accu*ithn of uivlrwful detention 
iri^ht .be countered by reference 
either. to t.be, solicitor precept at 
questionin'! or to one of the 'two 
proposed forms. . 


Firms liaise over new course 


■ Therfl . sbbyld "bo vJdhji-A courts 
"• only- ill exdeptionBl;, dCcuttifitartCGH, 
'if it whs .dear, what , t no", flax t .-'assign* 


decidq what .was thoir function, 


Napier College, Edinburgh, and the 
Scottish Colleges of Textiles, Gala- 
shiels, are to launch-, a: BSc sand- 
wich course - In applied' chemistry, 
this September: - ■ ■ . ■>; :| 

; The course. ' Which . waf prepared 
with 'dose -liaison , with Industry)' 
offers cared- -opijortunities through 
its two final year • specializations : : 
polymers (Naprer College)- or colour' 
science (Stjoctlih College, of Tex- 
tiles). 

This ,. nevi. ijIUKURl ionK^yentu re 
takes;, advantage of i thfe specfalUty' 
provision; at i both' ’^Uages .a pd' -fdso, 
leads; to hflge restHifcQi iaylnS' ev er ■ 
the 'provision of, separate cuurses W ( 
each college. V'. ‘ . *• ;j , \ 


' Students ' following this four- 
year vocc tibhally-oi'len ted - degree 
course Will graduate os applied 
chemists:. . after' attending ,,-Napjei 
Collage for the .first year, the Scot- 
tish. College* of; .Textiles for the 
second : Jfcav* fplJovtih* ihihmfUd 
training for. the- third ‘year and 
Selecting', .their specialism at either 
college for; jche,' fourth year. 

Both cpl leges have welcomed the 
opportunity to cooperate, and be- 
lieve that the recently given ai>pro- 
VbT vdTj tlibr'Qbiirtpir- 
Academic Whs - sen lev ed bv 

exceUerir . Fcani/'wbrk prior; to'the 
validation visit.- ; 


by John O’Leary 

Lecturers in Northern 1rdr< 
have told the Chilver commiue e ^ 
Higher Education that there sW' 
be a new planning body dah 
with all post sc ha.. I education hft 
province. . 

The National Association r 
Teachers in Further and Hijt, j 
Education has ninde two subiv [ 
sions to the Higher Education ! 
view Group — oue from its rutiooi' i 
executive and one From Its Norihen : 
Ireland region. Both call lor ibt ’ 
establishment of a body dong it 
lines of the proposed Advuwd 
Further Education Council let 
Wales. 

Like the Welsh council, tha IriJi 
equivalent should Include iunirf 
and higher education within b ' 
remit, Natfhe believes. 5i« 
advanced work is ennried mm 
only at the Ulster Polytechnic ri 
the colleges nf education but it fr 
majority of further education i% 
stitutions in the Six Counilti, ik 
sectors are inseparable. 

But the union would like ih 
: Chilver committee's recqmmcalf 
tlons to go further to allow apk> 
n-ing body to encom iass cour$«w 
Queen's University, Belfast, and tk 
New University of Ulster. “ h ii a 
opportunity which, because ol 4f 
ferent funding arrsngemeuu. is M 
so readily available in th a conlfI ' 
of England and Wales and bo? wd 
development in Northern IrdiH, 
would be regarded with the (reHf* ». 
interest", Natfhe says. j. 

« Such a development would « «• 
consistent with the view dtst 'ht 
planning of higher education shwM l. 
relate to courses and not solely®* 
institutions ", the union idds. 1 
would enable courses, | 

on a part-time basis, u> be ««» . 
buted adequately to provide ow»' 
tunities for the entire 
The union, recognizes 
would be dissgreameiit qv^ « 
tlie new body should “J . 
to Northern ligand or take ( 
of the needs of *ha «« j* J, 
United Kingdom. AUhoug 

Northern Ireland re fr on xia t nte 
touch on this point, the Natw 

ecutive. declares that ln *J diSSS 
circumstances patterns.of P ^j 
cannot b ( ? szporated from 
and Wales. u 

Following vnripus 
secondary education ond ^, 
duction of educational raain« 
allowances for l bwj io ^ 
Natfhe foresees an increase 
number of students T3 

higher education in # 

make full use of the p0 ^„iJ k 
pansion, tuition . Maipkc- 
abolished and “dequaw JJJJjS 
ance grants 1 made jreeiy 
the submissions claim* & 

They .also- ‘ beUwJ “"ft#-: 
a need for’ an w , 

tain areas of teacher 

cope faith more ln ser2»| 10 rt | 1l . 
changing curricula, fr *Diif? 

duction programmes . 

for further education ^T^iiv 
Howeve r, Natfhe ««JJ "rai or 
mandations on P". 1 * 1 1 5^1 rfi 0 iis 
Institutions. Sueh plan^f 

be left to the propdKO^,^ 
body, which w ? u, fj ne in*"' 


David 


: “What one nqw detect s ’ is a grow- tigh J t; Mi* -l 
leg' view among local authorities im logical 


tight; Mr Urtyd Jones says, tjiejrr tt 
im' logical need ; for .fuadomenVnl ' 
changes in the structure ,*of govern* ; 
. ing bodies; *; Vi, J ’■ l ■ ;■ - 1 
. The VVe, a ver< report,; impjertiqnited 
Inhlgii or. education "in 1970, 
comproinua .hetvyedn 


Manchester poly wins 

'Manchester Polytechnic hhs been man of the c< 


man of tiw cqntre, saLd^^ ia ^ 
.don aimed to both 
entertain. ' -uiolo* 

"We want to ‘yinSfa 
for tha .signs *n& 


oafanae of. nowerx . uttweQn jocuI bc-jionins to see it as aGpiechirm of 
oducathn cmnmittces and govern- a cuckoo in their ndst" ■ : 

b^ies. v ^u 

#r« *l'l »%1 •»»» *-.»'« ,.** .«>• < »]•«' a Wrt* 

• •A. 


institution. ^ ^higher; .'and further: 
erfhC^LqpyJqre.dn. q portion ,rtlther 

alrfn; to me Wgest. locql education, 
authorities, ,'hKye* nfij surii ipte^^on.; 

" Thi? is not to' say Uipt, W !do. 
not have the same concern qbfiiit 
.Jftiqds. , ‘ : 


sqt ph a .Centre. f6r'. environmental - « u?e want to teach Pfif. a fr? 
.inwtBKaSoni'- ■ ;. r for ihe.sigus •»©•«*>&!' 

The centre' :wl!l; jwdvldo' ad Vice environment , so UW ' , 'j 
and ‘eCsUtaqce lo Anyone' engaged in f qB i £ or the. £ nr fl C tica*. f* 

- * IpWrpreting " - * the * re.lat ionship hope th ip will l«® d . t ®i. pr he 

, botWcert’ humaij activity and -tbe positive conservation * , b? 

coumry’l! /rurHl-.a’tid/urbao herirnge. Tfae po ]y t echnic 1^! 

. . It wilLiaJsb provide .opportunities t i. B trust Mcause it . ? . 


; Mr, ,pqvid' Fldbcher; head' of the national P arit {[’ uiajol . “ 
eiiyj.ropjnedvl ap'd^eoW&nhjcat stu- as Chester, .and . . ,..* . •' 

d;es depar(n|eni,Avfib. Wlif Se riiair- centre. . 


• ’ . .*• • .■ ; ■ ’• '' i " ( - (: 
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North American News 


Canada sinks $50m into discovery parks project 


frnm Clive Cookson 

from vuv WASHINGTON G 

I,. Canada, as in the United StRtes S 
' ' i Britain, there is much Jamentu- « 
tion over the Inck of interaction ci 
between academe and industry, u 
However an ambitious attempt to H 
bridEe the gulf between the two tt 
sides is getting under way in 
British Columbia. ~ 

The Government of Canada’s n 
westernmost province plans to aj 
soend SSOm or more to set up a ■* 
Ss of research parks — to be ai 
tnown os discovery parks — on a 
university and , college campuses, w 
The three major universities in tt 
rjia province (the University oE a 
Britisli Columbia. Simon Fraser 
University and the University of » 
Victoria ) will have one each, and 
the fourth park will be associated fli 
with the British Columbia Institute tc 
nf Technology, a two-year technical tl 

college. . ** 

The response of the university u 
community has been mixed. Some o 
people are very enthusiastic, others p 
express caution and even criticism, o 
One tear expressed by academics li 
jc dint the discovery parks wilt il 
Hve industry too much leverage v 
liver the activities of tho untversi- tl 
lies. ‘ Another is that British 
Columbia's probusiness Social si 
Credit government will divert n 
money from the universities them- d 
m-Ivcs tn the parks. C( 

Past funding 
higher than 
the future 

by our North American editor ' 

The future outlook for federal sup- 
port for academic research in the 
United States may be cloudy, but 
new figures, from the government 
give a bright picture of the recent 
past. 

Federal funding of research and 
development In colleges and univer- 
sities ipse by 15 per cent — 8 per 
cent In real terms— in the fiscal 
year 1978, according to an analysis 
by the National Science Foundation. v 
The NSF said 1978 was the third 
consecutive year in which Wash- 
logion’s support of academic re- 
Jfatch had shown a significant real 
increase. Over the three years 
1975-78, funding grew ■ by 22 per 
cent, after allowing for inflation. 
«|ween 19G9— the end of the great 
IwQs, expansion— and 1975 there 
had been no overall growth. 

, The foundation found that total 
Federal obligations to universities 
and colleges "—meaning all United 
mates government expenditure on 
5** B institutions — was $7,500ra in 
«78. Non-science activities, tqalnly 
S?®*® 1 grants and loons, came , to 
M 1 WOm l -about 5 per cent more 
1977 in real terms. 

• spending on what the NSF calls 
.^detnic science ”, which includes 
*&P ce *i came t0 $4, 000m in 
W78. Of that total, $ 3,400m was 
jurect support for research and-de- 
projects, and the remain- 
“jg 560flm was devoted to facilities 

| equipment, fellowships and 

, In ll78??h n e t5 life sciences took SI 
^ ccnt of all government expend!* 
Ziu. on n ” a " d 'D. in colleges and 
^ ef .lecttng the 1 rapid 


But the enthusiasts, such as 
George l'cdcrscn. president oE 
Simon Fraser University, discount 
these fears and believe die dis- 


covery parks will be of mutual 
benefit to the universities, to the 
firms that move on to them, and 
to the economy of British Columbia. 

Dr Pedersen is one of many 
Canadians who think die country 
has not made sufficient use nf its 
academic resources. He told the 
THES that he persuaded senior 
administrators and faculty members 
at Simon Fraser, many of whom 
were originally very suspicious of 
the proposed discovery park, to 
accept far less university control 
over the park than they had origin- 
ally wanted. 

Simon Fraser hRS signed an 
agreement to lease 80 acres of land 
to Discovery Parks Incorporated, 


the government-financed quango 
that will operate the venture. The 
university has specified the types 


of firm that will be eligible fur its 
park, but the businessmen who sit 
on the board of Discovery Parks 
Incorporated convinced Dr Pedersen 
that it wus unrealistic for the uni- 
versity to have a sny in the opera- 
tion of each tenant on the park. 

“ We hud to persuade the univer- 
sity liiut this was primarily a busi- 
ness venture ”, said John Mac- 
donald, chalrmRii of the board. No 
company would agree to set. up n 


rcsoarch and development unit on 
tho park if it were subject to inter- 
ference from the university, he 
added. 

At the University of British 
Columbia, tlie biggest academic in- 
stitution. in the province, the issue 
of how much control the university 
would have over its research park 
Is causing more difficulty. Negotia- 
tions between UBC and discovery 
parks over die proposed 58-acre re- 
search park there have been in pro- 
gress for many months and a uni- 
versity spokesman .said agreement 
might not be reached for many 
months more. 

A major sticking point in the dis- 
cussions nt UBC is whether com- 
panies should be allowed to carry 
out small scale manufacturing 
operations on the research park 
there. According to Robert Stewart, 
chief executive Rt Britisli Columbia's 
ministry of universities und sci- 
ence, UBC is insisting that no 
manufacturing take place beyond 
tho pilot plant stage, while Dis* 
covery Parks Inc. maintains that 
would bo an unreasonable restric- 
tion because there is often no clear 
distinction * between R and 1) and 
production fur small high-technology 
companies. 

Light manufacturing will be per- 
mitted on the parks nt Simon Fraser 
University and the British Columbia 
Institute of Technology. The 10D- 


acre park, at the institute is ex- 
pected to be developed faster -than 
the three university porks (possibly 


because less academic pride is at 
stake). The Government has already 
committed $13m to put up a multi- 


ple tenancy block there, for com- 
panies that are too small to need 
their own buildings, and to con- 
struct roads and other necessary 
infrastructure for the park. 

The province's third university, 
the University of Victoria, is taking 
a very low-key approach to the 
whole idea. It wants to have a small 
discovery park, but ill its own build- 
ings and' under strict university con- 
trol. Discussions with Discovery 
Parks Inc over the way this would 
fit in with their overall plans have 
not yet got under way. 

Although prospective tenants have 
been lined up for ail four discovery 
parks, people associated with the 
project say it is still too early to 
tell how the character of the parks 
will develop. " 1 think each will tend 
to take on the character of the in- 
stitution it is associated with ”, said 
Dr Macdonald. " We will try tu en- 
courage companies to group together 
in a logical fashion.” 

High technology electronics com- 

E attics will probably form the 
i guest group, but any firm engaged 
In research und development is 
eligible. Dr. Pederson . Is keen to 
attract consulting firms doing 


research in tho social sciences tn 
Simon Fraser. 

British Columbia's discovery parks 
will not have a close counterpart 
anywhere else in the world. But 
Patrick McGeer, the science and 
universities minister, who was 
primarily responsible tor convincing 
the government to back the idea, 
has looked at several research parka 
in the United States with his col- 
leagues. Dr MacDonald said the 
three main models were the Stan- 
ford Industrial Park, the University 
nf Utah Research Park and Research 
Triangle Park in NorL'h Carolina. 

The Discovery Parks Board has so 
far relied on word of mouth and 
personal contacts to let prospective 
tenants know of the facilities avaih 
able, but in tlie summer it will 
launch a world-wide publicity drive. 
Although high technology companies 
In the United States and Canada 
will be the prime targets— particu- 
larly electronics firms now located 
in California's ovfercrowdod silicon 
valley — the board is also hoping' to 
attract firms from Britain and 
Europe. 

Everyone is hoping For tho 
maxi ilium possible interaction 
between these firms and faculty 
members at tile host universities, 
" We will bo doing everything In 
our power to hibrlcnto the pro- 
cess ”, Dr MncDonald promised. 
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Lmuu J 1 * national- institutes of 
during; the 1970s, whila sup- ' 
. 5»iV ^. or the ^physical sciences was 
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faith 15 per cent, 
Pm ^ v b * physical sciences (13 
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bsq seven school-based courses have been specially 
led to provide you with the opportunity to learn as 

hey'have been produced by the Un(verelty 4 s INSET Section 
•operation with teachers and are directly relevant to your/ 
:lntheolassrobm.*-' ■' ■ v ■ ; : ' 

rhe four courses on reading and language together form 
Diploma in Reading Development which Is recognised by 
Burnham Committee for incremental purposes. 
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j be a Student In your own class. 
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Overseas News, 


Businessmen warn of 8e J iel Catholic Government sets out to 
specialist shortage institute S? 

BOMBAY country's univei-«lti«e • V 


e institute 


from James Hutchinson BONN 
Thc-Wcst Gernnin Chamber of Indus- 
try and Commercu has warned, that 
unless there is a drastic revision 
of educational policy there will soon 
be a surplus of graduates with the 
wrong qualifications — and a serious 
shortage of people trained for 
specialized jobs in industry. 

• In a report which is attracting 
wide attention, the chamber said it 
was already clear that the career 
prospects for graduates were limi- 
ted. At present the public services 
offered most opportunities, accept- 
ing some 60 per cent of each year's 
total of uetv graduates. But it was 
intended that the intake should be 
gradually reduced to 3 5 per cent. 
And it was unlikely that industry 
would he able to absorb more than 
20,000 graduates n year. 



ifisiituie front A. S. Abraham which form the vast majorlt 

BOMBAY country's universes. ■' Th? liSf 

by Giintlier Kloss India's University Grants Coni mis- while theoretically autonoaidiu ■ 

A temporary solution has been fion, the federal watchdog of under tho control of provincial^ 
found to Hie vexed question of higher education, is worried about ernments who sponsor or *£ 
what to do with “rebel" Catholic fow universities are expanding them and fund them in the 
theologian Professor Kilng at Tilb- , a ” d would >>ke to see Tfa e u GC g i ves them 1 

in gen in southern Germany. the establishment of a planning well, which it -.has the riahi ! 

Ktjng, who holds the chair of Ecu- u° a ' j,. tor . eve . ry . university, The draw if their atundacds fall ! 
inenical Theology,. last December board s main job will be to draw i 10S ^ light to- dciav it* aft i 
lq ? t .the; Roman Catholic . church's Sr 15 yeu.® P * ° V<?r 10 ^sht-aftor recogS VtE! 


missio cutiomiica, the -right to or T ^ ye !l!!?‘ i , . , until it is convinced ' i bat u?* 

teach. Apart from (he immediate ' i, v " t { e d S d rSSn tanfonnr Qttain cd high enough siandSdi^il 
.problem of his legal status in the u ' 7 P .Sm 8 *E t0 withdraw such reco«nhK£ 

.university and hfs posirion as -a gat®. Chandrp the board will he fan maintain al “e 
fi.llv tenured' civil servant, this nil- headed ? P« o-vice-chaiiccllor or nrnrH ^ \VnZZZ ;? h ! 


Tile university., with the appro- 


M 

Helmut Schmidt 


vat of the regional minister 


scandal 


to remo ve ProfesscJ KUnavInsti! . Th ? ratio » flle for special planning P a ™y between standards in reurj 
tute and his staff from tho faculty boards ,s thai vice-chancellors are ? nd stat ® (provincial) univerntfn 
of theoloHv and continue „ K n °" 50 bb *y with routine ndminis- ' a « new system of classify 
independent centra Mns ftme of the tr ?,V° n and especially with handling under which according to lb,('£C 
iliSStv central, institute ot me miHtant stut |cnt, teacher and non- chairman, all universities wilb 
, , , , teaching staff bodies that they have divided into “ developed, 

Thus the university president, no time for long-rnnge thinking and jn S and yet-to-be-doveloped", 
chief architect of this compromise, planning. Over the next five years 20 sin 

succeeds in complying with the The UGC’s concern over the universities will be picked out la 
local bishops insistence that Kune chaotic growth of universities is special UGC attention until tbit 
musr.be deprived of an official motivated, too, by accusations that standards are raised to those e» ' 
role in the faculty and. in the for* it has worried too much about cen- vailing at central universities. Uv 
mal leaching of Catholic theology, tral universities (that is, those dir- not clear whether rhe lucky 20b 
He also manages to preserve Pro- ectlv rim bv the FcHpi-hI unm i n. Inna 


uuwii tins larger pian lino y«.~ _ «■ — , 

• targets far student numbers, faculty . answer to critics who duu 
M . extension and building expansion. with having fostered a wide il 

(□ell Tk . I - • I * nfl.nfir ho huaan . « . . 


workers and specialists. I Ihe situa- 
tion was lionud to get worse because 
the number of grumiuar school lou- 
vers, students and graduates was 
Increasing while Lite number of IS 
and 16-yeur-olds starting vocational 


1970s to 67 per cent last year. 
Nonciholcss, as a consequence of 
the birthrate bulge years, the 


training was rapidly falling. "te birthrate bulge years, the 

The state and industry must ancient population will continue to 
react quickly— to prevent the de- increase. 

vePopmunt of an educational system Germun industry Is becoming 
which was losing contact with the alarmed , by the fact that despite 
" vocational world ". Politicians of L . rise . m lbe number of students, 
all parties had long ago recognised university courses in the natural 


me state ana maustry must 
react quickly — to prevent the de- 
velopment of an educational system 
which was losing contact with the 
" vocational world ". Politicians of 
all parties had long ago recognised 
the dangers, but had done very little 
tu reverse the trend. 

The federal chancellor, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt, had said i ** It's a 
scandal that almost all our energies 
and resources arc being put to aca- 
demic use— in every sense of the 
word 1 *.. The federal government 
had pointed out that die income of 
graduates would one day not bo 
higher than that of skilled workers 


university president, 


„ , » ' *“■■»*■* «■<«•« , *3, muse uii- iiul tiear wuiecuer me lUCKyAftt 

He also manages to preserve Pro- ectly run by the federal govern- long Co the “ developing'’ 1 or "it 
fessor Rungs academic and civil menr) and too little about the rest, to-berdeveloned ” categories 

service status, thus defending a - s —LZ 

university teacher’s right to decide T 1 j 1 

Laboratory cleared ol blame 

CD U— government of Baden — Wilrt- p j i \ P «• • . • . 

tor deaths of four scientists 


university courses in the natural _ 

sciences and engineering are becom- government of Baden— Wdrt- P i.1, r 

lug less nnd loss popular. In these 'y ailt ^, d to , Hvold °P. a J 1 IO'i Q‘03. LllS 

Fields some universities are oireadv S,° e ,Ct: W i b - tb , e Church, and with 

operating below capacity, while P V ofessor Kung's former colleagues from Lindsay Wright 
r. i line iUnnrimd..i. i.. who were diVK eel on his future in w 


other departments, engaged hi 
courses thut have Mule to do with 
vocational preparation, arc full to 
over-f lowing. 

The chamber of commerce and 


who were divided on his future in 
the faculty. 

ICling appears to be happy with 
the outcome. Although he is still 
trying to get the Vatican congrega- 


# XMC V MU III L/C ■ VI. ^Uiumcrwe UfUl bate TUUVUll kUllgICI 

industry suggests that graduates lion’s verdict reversed and h 
' uUK "*•»" — — ,J initially insisted ;s 


hiaher thanthm ) vith P oor career prospects should initially insisted on remaining 

Mffilia? ba encouraged to take vocational within the faculty he now we* 

and the finance mKt. nf S trebling epurses. It also urges, (he comes the idea of a Max-Planck- 

Liinder had for«5t t hm bvSsaS universities to co operate more type inatitute which will allow him 

Iheovo.l ba ^.-nlus fh, n c > n ? cl .V industry »nd generally to teach, research and publish 

Lnii®, ® * ‘ u,|,,Ub ot ha,f u with ilie "world omside and to freely and will also relieve him of 


million graduates. 


D„, , ,. . . . . . «... v LI. i .LU1U IORC SLCUUHL a ton^lUL'IHDie HI 

But thuugh .politicians have dune of the country's "real needs", examining burden. 

ItalyVstaff law runsinto snags 


from Lmdsny Wright “ It is standard practice in units t 

WELLINGTON skies throughout the world to iru i 
Waikato University’s biology iso- students in the informed use d :• 
tope laboratory has been copipletely isotopes. The graduate and »b • 
cleared of responsibility for the graduate experiments in the bi*V> 
deaths of five former students, gical sciences laboratory were sml 
following a report from a four-man that no individual student wi; 
committee of inquiry set up by exposed to radiation greater wt' 
New Zealand's Department of one/two hundredth of the expflwn' 
Health. which is received from a routia 

, The university’s scientists most diagnostic medical X-ray." [ 
closely associated with tho labors- As to the claim that the biokpf 
toi-y have reacted strongly to the departments isotope laboratory** 

Mnrinna mihltnitii rhnt fnllmund a- ■ a 'A k k in i-i r i 


frdm tJli Schmetzer, 


' from the very parliamentarians sup- 
posed to approve it. In no' time it 
was replaced by an inconsequential 


he comes the idea of a Max-Planck- Health. which is received from a rontia 

re type' institute which will allow him i Tne university’s scientists most' diagnostic medical X-ray." 

. . .. Jy to leach, research and publish closely associated with tho - labors- As to the claim tiiat the biakp 

vhli i lie "world omside *’ — and to freely and will also relieve him of *oi*y have reacted strongly to the departments isotope laboratory** 

car range curricula to take account a considerable administrative and national publicity that followed the set u „ because of a forroef die® 

examining burden. publication in the student news- tr y professor’s dissatisfaction 

paper Nexus In March,- of claims safety procedures and standflrdt,& 

— — — — d ,1 a fe. fro . n ' ca ncer may have Carr describes the. claims as fin) 

• been linked with lapses in safety inaccurate. 

cnanc P U?d« Ae cJinirmansWr, ol senior I" fact, . iht KUbgM tjjj 

physician Dr Michael Gilmour. the f fl f e WolOBtcal ^aeoeps - 
committee concluded tliat there was taboratory ^ult^, Dr w 

ip- by law must work a minimum 12 nothing to suggest that the handling Fg} J Separate ** 
It hours a week on the campus, at the of radioactive materials in the de- pi otessoi to p ^ * 

lal other end of die academic scale tile P a * t " ,ent oP biological sciences was . t? u H i es Sf nhmosvnthesls and <&, 

he researchers fenemnnHSRinir lert-upprc ®°y way defective. ... . J? rim bm d 


1 " • ROME - posed" to opnrove It. In no' Ume it S on the' "campus the of radioactive;, naterlais In The de- d?ilnTSi 

Bizarre discrepancies in Italy's new replaced by an inconsequential other end of die academic scale the !*««•« biological sciences was, ^udlL of nliotosyiithesis sndoJ 
nniverslty staff law have prompted s " bstltut f which gave professors the researchers (encompassing lecturers, * n Jj? y way def e«ive. ui oceeses also ‘involving tbe 

the National Universiiv Council and cha ' ic , e t0 opc. either for full pr their .assistants and contracted procedures and requirements, . £!££? 1 ! \ [ 


-the National University Council and 
' teaching - unions Ur take, a hhrd 
•second look .at ^he legislation.' 

' ' ‘ THe lavt' ‘ needs - definite ohqnges 
Jj 11 .1} , 8®ing. to. serve tbe purpose , 
.. ®°*!' lt'- waS devised.’V.said a 

unJoq spokesman* . 

■ Although _ Italy’s Hew education 
.minister AdPlfo Saidi lias said he 


c nance to opt cither for full pr their , assistants and ■ contracted 

part-time- teaching. teachers) will . be forced by- the 

But even that proposal was. left ? &,rie ,BW l P 'vbrk a minimum 36- 
' in the balance' when ' it was accepted lloUf week for an annual remunera- 
tempurarily by parliament in Feb-' **. on °f £2,000 rising to a maximum 
ruarjr. The' requirement for both “,500 at the end ol a 14-year term! 


part. and. full-time, teaching was a 
12-hour . ii week campus attendance. 
In addition tho law penalized with 


, '.SAk>c^&’ , SS!yg£ : time > 'if^he 'hid t'°“ d “S' Pl,rt 


n Juet as before the bulk of the 

a h jssSjsa-& , afi ws s=ns«6 

: V“ ,M ,Ktucer . 7' 

■ l : t remains of the original Taw, *o the initial allegations. Chemistry /S«?S^ 0 . ltte r?na «M*seS- 

. Junior -staff are .expected m main- reader. Dr Michael Carr, a staff rumou r- mol >Berirg , B .-jm 
thotr. receiitly granted right of representative on. the University of ■ " Freedom of' sP ae 2 

0“ ' tsmirA nnd Hla riHnntntlniii nl.mln, Wnitrntn PmmnM .1 4.1. n A 4.!. » l.Ad.. tlia AJaruiI PllltOrS 0*)“^ J 


they said, might in fact be con- ca, ' bon 1 ‘1- ' ^ 

sidered overcautious and even if . " The University of Wawno 

handling radioactive materials by have, in ’all respects, coDtor»w, 
students had been careless, radiation the safety procedures 
doses received would be very small throughout the world, as ireoaow j 
in relation to natural background the National Radiation Laww 

! While^the outcome of the inquiry hSmSn'&fe 


Intended to .exclude from teach log. i V n» 1 d earSnn^fn ? h examiners, Tiia*riw»u|d deprive 

professors- with a second job out- ( a ^ilin B Qf £in 5^nf^^ ? C ty hea ^. oE '•*¥'*■ ^adidonal 

side rite campus. Tliat eudenvour £ 10,200 after U power, to make appointments; 

modified, to exclude L' *2?. S*' 1 ! *.?!: ® ti . n t[,ese !«« innovations may 


its scieu title content. 


ei on or ims n -- - 

. tliore is cause for sen^. 




mW ■ Wl,h . AnX whllu .lie ,eh.»r 

~~ ~ . • *' . 1 * ■■■■ ■ — » ; - - - • ' ' ' ' control top salaries in roe fur-- level and is then P~ 9 <= nna 

•>* - • i • , . • ' .- - - -’l . , ' • 1 - • ther, education sector could lead to • that amounts to a* ., - 0 ^ 

Isliwn to be taught by order of General Zia 

' • • * . ' . -: States Grants Tertiary Assistance eW*l biggest ,he alhef 

'SSKur!' ?s M r w Ala. . *-e« 


mmms 0mm ppp 

stwtjehta lmna. of health.- lie - said. - tbe.- . He soid of the- 15 mUHaH c^Udred tartlary - institutions -- offer- vice- tite mnent^ 0 ^ 
abid PUkist^H-,. sttidiea!; for . these mo^ey ..oii. . health - problems .o& lbe ..tjqrt J|x. Wse- affluent societies. . . top neoble. ' made iu parries 1^ - 


36 one ot solar? q.,-, 

•The retoramenJed _ B0 Alls iriJ^ 
For vice-diancOiioi'S is 

ifrfit biggest 11 

Af49,000 and ■ ,ne 


mum. 
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Lord Robbins 
believes that an 
essential condition 
of expansion is 
unfulfilled. 

Here Peter David 
talks to him about 
his new book. 



/I ' i would negate tho point of the 

I HP *liP5m policy 

JL IIV Smnllci groups, such ns the Viet- 

namese Boat People and Cypriot 
J |_ J students, are still officially under 

flrll^Tr consideration but their chances of 

%/ i Aticccss are not good. A special 

_ — case lias been put for refugees 

«*AiriV7Afl generally but tne Boat People 

I fr* y I already resident in Britain were the 

* ^ T only category which stood n rcalis- 

, , , , , . , tic elm nee of exemption. 

In the last few weeks the steam , 

has appeared to go out of .he many Council 

campaigns against the introduction for Edllcadan in the Commonwealth, 
of full-cost fees for overseas which has been backed up by a 
students. Understandably, oppon- delegation of Cypriot parents louby- 


ot iuu-cosi leus mi winch has heen backed up by a 

students. Understandably, oppon- delegation of Cypriot parents louby- 
ents of the policy seem to hnve ing ministers aud various interested 


exhausted . their arguments and 
reluctantly accepted that the Gov- 


groups. It was said that the Island 
had bacii actively discouraged from 


_ r establishhig a university by the Brlt- 
ernment is m no mood to change jsh g 0veril ^ ient 011 t i le pounds that 

its mind- on the question this yeai. facilities were available in this 
But the issue is soon to 1 he country. Since the parents, claim 
revived with tho publication of two tliaL Cyprus now bus the third high- 
Select Committee- reports assessing ett percentage rale ol university 

if «*.■» **• «• ^J?In P .SuSS d rf , f..7MPr 

One, an intei ini report by the argument would appear to be u 
Select Comniitteo on Education, powerful one. 

will examine the possible effects on However, Cypriots will be far 
higher education In Britain while f ro m alone hi their difficulty In 
the other, by Lhe Foreign Affairs meeting the new fee levels. Both 
Comini i tec’s sub-committee on over- Mr Carlisle ond > Dr Boyson have 
seas development, is concerned “” t j aded *he point made by a suc- 
i.i .i i ‘ i- f,... ..ij cession of witnesses that, oven If 

with the Implications fm »id und fll „. L . os| fccs df) llnt bHn ’ g un Jm . 


development abroad. 

The lwo are to he published simul 


mediate and serious decline In over- 
all numbers, thev will undoubted I v 


Committed to the last : 
a Grand Old Architect with 
two cheers for the system 


taneously Inter this month tu have alter the mix of nationalities still 
maximum impact ful policy consider- . flir 'her. 

atloits, such as they are nt this stage Already the proportion of stu- 
of ilia Ices saga. With two adept front wcnltliler developing 

Labour chairmen, Mr Christopher 

Price and Mr Kevin McNunu.ro, the -S- 

chances of a joint verdict favourable *i Thfs^roSd can only be ex?, S 
to the Goveinme.il are slim, despite 1>utcdb ‘ f °”‘ s y £e 

the presence of a Conservative r" c - n n 

HjjJfr « h '„h .h« main com- ,' n ° ^ ^ 


submission 


the Thai 


exicur, wuii me policy iiseir uns educntional MmL« Rvitniu Ti.„ 

been evident on both sides of the r 1 

?. a r.i « „ -I 1 C A }}}. FJ 1 ^ El 1 ?. . ! B . a i »nd educational systems hi Thailand 


evidence of student recruitment to 
date (applications through the Uni- 
versities Central Council for Admis- 
sions) tends lo support ministers’ 


nnd educational systems in Thailand 
arc all based on the British models 
nnd four recent Prime Ministers 
were educated here, MPs on the 


At 82 Lord Robbins Is the Grand friendly nnd as intelligent as their poses dint in most subjects giants v i e , v tiiat t he now* fees will* not* lead sed^bv ' ?h en^ih 1 hK?,H 

-Old Man of British higher cduca- predecessors mid ninny, if not all, or loans could be witlilield before t 0 a catastrophic decline in student J.i ar j t y 0 r n re u in cut exhibited a i»v 

don whose name will forever be make at least as good use of their the age of 20, when most students numbers, it will he surprising if -fu a : s B u u uy 

associated «ridi the great expansion time.’* were more mature and dedicated, there is not sufficient dissent in the * . 

of rhe universities that followed Lord Robbins believes iliac most He is against the notion of two reports to rekindle the debate . By contrast, the views expressed 

_ . . kl : 4.1 !_• ... nn ll ril M »Jn« «< T Anrr nrn. ... iL. .. tf> Ml* Pl'IrA^ . (*AAim ffAal nil fli A 


of the universities that followed Lord Robbins believes tliat most He is against the notion of two reports 
publication of the report of his students are indifferent to tho poll- universities inflicring . Long pro- on (he fees 

eiimmlii.. 4A/>< Yt.-i •— _■ 1. _ . 1. I _ Ct_ ! ^ B n ' HntlPuAf nf Arlllr^flfWl 11 All _ . - 


By contrast, the views expressed 
to Mr Price’s committee 1 oil . the 
likely effects of the policy in. this 


committee in 1964. But in a book tioal affairs of their institutions, a teqtJous coqrses of education '* on certainly, the evidence heard by Pl ? , ST- this 

piibbshed yesterday, Higher Educa- trend lie regrets. In iua own uni- their lecturers, but lib believes that t j ie hyo comm J ttce s though often , V i!» i^ n0 i , If 1 

turn Reuititpj amhftaft of rhp vprxirv davs. he recalls, student manv university staff lack elemont- c». i • already, though none the less inl- 


and the famous 
access tagged with 


of siosaii* ot the militai.s, " wrtio are AT^hool iud the mo« .ndmate ‘ 0 [ B declsl^h.™ TSiTEoK 
hi. namo_ Lord ““S.? 0 ™ ‘S’SlgSii .nd J'S' L b t *Vl,X.ilfl dep ‘ ,r “ ?n “ c °“ forl,ei! ' 


portaut for that. Tile Select Coinmit- 
tos was left in Ho doubt that the 
fears of tho universities in particu- 
lar that numbers will - declino-Jdan- 
gerously oro heartfelt. Mr Carlisle's 
hint that tho University Grants C6m- 


non-epeciallzetPH 0 ^ iSndStoradume ofren exploit a larger body of stu* to ‘ recom mcnd“ its “adoption in S%W il,8 n Up t0 ll ' S? f act ff ac . instftvtiona are correct about die 

courses— ha^f itni- h«iM. , Si«ifi3 a,iaie dents who are " volatile high- He sacs the present ? r ^ bo f les Boyson, under secretary Impact oE. tho new fees on overall 

IosSd Loi-d b Robbks d ' Snvs spirited youtli, unreflecting If you ij t em P as one in whkh the not-so- for .higher education, aitd several numbers. Since the full effect, will 

EnsUsh Vahho idi not ScnttisR l&e, but generous and apt to go Ker subddizc die clever, and tho senior civil servants were unwilling take at least three years to work its 

wnKersltles have created more and off at half-cock et any suggestion ggSdnSSin of a loans system as ta say whetlier any inter-depart- way .through the system, It will be 

nrersmes nave Created more^ ana a e a h u8 e of authoritv tntri oaucHon . n_tlon mental discussions had taken place tlie inter national mist tu this coun- 

courtn. 8peC , ia! !? ed u «><*/»*»“ At bottom, he believes tliat stu- th W^ore a vety at ti m- * hardly increased confidence in the try and tba educational contribution 

SSlAS . - b . y _ . " nde „ r ^“, e ,i dent militancy ia a symptom of the Th _° 3°1 declsfen-maklng process on this to overseas aid which suffer first. 


Instead, Lord Robbins Snys, S3 irltc . d y0 J 
English (althougli not Scottish) bU L .? 
universities have created more and °“ , ac hal . t ' 


svstem as one in which the not-so- lor.nigner eaucation, ana uwn numbers. Since tne full effect, will 
rWr suhtidhe die clever, and the Minor civil servants were unwHUng take at least three years to work its 

clever supaaizc uirunh, «'u w ii»fii««- «rwr nm-^pnan. tw.mt. fi,A i- i,. 


—.■wj liniG U BRMU >UW«S m m 

"wte specialized undergraduate Gf ? bu £® 


alf-cock et any suggestion ““f on of a j mns S y S t e m as t0 say whetlier W inte, -depart- way through the system, it wUl be 

of authority . . SSSSmoS verv altractivo notion. H discussions Irndtakw^piace tlie inter natiopaT ml* In this coun- 


.LI- W I wwBuy uiiusibuuto I* a cvmnlnm nF tho xna nuuumi — dec 810FH 

their ability to turn out generally «£“* S U ™i?n of fatth P in the abi- recommend a loans scheme because 

well-educated youiig men and general eroslon^or iaitn in tne am ^ wou jj administratively cum- 

In thair turn, the unlver* jjjy J* *J5J[ ^Veeuriw of tho bersome and would penalize stu- Impres 

sines, througli theL entrance ^“" f eB ii ng orimnotence dents whose investment In. higher by ihe O 


, . , . Both Dr Boyson and Mr Carlisle 

Impressive presentations of data have argued that these considern- 


raqutremepte have imposed ron to tlfeaCfd of d3f n “ education did not yield a financial the World University Servlc 

«hools a habit’ of specialization “JM"# av l b een a neriod return. But Lord Robbins nUVv to the impression; that 1 
forces children' to choose Has tbe o ever been a per 00 favours the scheme advocated by 


; higher I by the Overseas Students Trust and t [ons are the province of the 
financial | the World University Service added Foreign Office and the Overseas 
Ins iuAv | to the impression that Treasury Development Administration rather 


| hJ! - _ -’•■•MB VUHU4 Wll l-U WUWWMW 

‘UtUcrously -early between airs, Oil J 
sciences. - 

.in hi$. book Lord Robbins Amazement at the 

describes this as little short of a a certala point. . or ”iuti-cost jjbspuo n mra concern OE the DBS only in so iav 

“uHoiial disgrace. In conversation comnariSOIl made by But if his committee erred over audio rati ve performance by Mr QS they affect' the British education 

«»® gVows' e ren more vehement, ' ton »P dll3Uli ulrtUL> loans its recommendatlo.i-cquntcr- Mark Carlisle, Sacrotanr of . State, they say. , , 

proposed polytechnics, the arFiif o^vllIFaS’Ldie, «o,,- 

honours dBErees dnd heElected ^ P . niW , f L n Robbins says. The binary division cer ned with conditions overseas. iTrea lit y. however, with aa 

broad degrees more suited ftr the GrandeS EcdeS and the had created " a most ^^ a ^ h r ?i a * On tho contrary, Mr Carlisle mude aid Tiudcat already declining in real 

majority, of students destined never | w . tlonshlp between polytechnics j t 4U ltc clear thnt the policy would terms there is iio likelihood of a 

to.-hecome dons or^htgh experts. UochSCIllllen ’ and universities. Prt!lh!no rnn . be reviewed only if It proved a d is- further transfer of responsibility 

’ r-- rr -— In Particular, Lord nstrDlls failure nnd that there was ami if tho DES chooses to turn a 

•nent, fhowover. Lord Robbins is ■ ' ' ' , foases to amazement ^ ^ ,“2 little hops for others to slip through blind eye to the countries of origin 

“ launch defender of expansion in -tho world’s history which has ison Mr CrtAnd an escape route reserved for of its studunfs, die slide u way from 

« A* wis on?e “ its StaJJiff JAir Wh-ol . n! s P ec,a ‘ « se5 ' students tho^ poorest nations must surely 

hfl eCt 4 :a \ le8atlon *' *hat V standards > injustice' 1 anil horror than the last • rhod ^always (f°m EEC countrhss have since accelerate.. ' , 

„J ; ',N ii8d and . soys that . there ha |f . century— the fratrloidal [^^Shinre suPorfe^ to the been exempted, lie wns ndamaiit i« , tbe viish to Cut public expan. 

**.' have ,bedn somo- improvement. Slaughter of the , nations of tha Jftd on .Dm nonce suporm that the neccss.iry, savings could jUure, fringe consltfe.atlons are 

goes so far as to suggost that Wear, the murdorous tyrannies of. .m dinary tinlversiues. only be made If' tho new levels ^ j| 1QV [ table victims ahd ministers’ 

«Mi> .unlvorsi Jes might ba ndvlsod ,h 0 dictatorships both ot die right On th« applU ’ d 10 0 11 othu, - students. ■ nnrr civil ' servants’ 

M« W; entrance require- a „d the left, the general cojlapso Lord Robb.i s Mr Carlisle specifically. di<- two committees ywb Id 

wi ts ; possibly by adopting : the 0 f international order.... Cml we cation jMMlu os y issufls _ counted the posglbllity *fa lower ovomas students dre likely U leoma 

r?^.j^ ar L. Approach common fn the really blame the J ei ? f,u advocacy of loans^ and his rate for Commonwealth students 1 into trli is: c " M nv °^o’ 

.UHltid States- : . h. ^niied if they are harrowed ana ms navocacy ui mm «"« ,„ nr hl ' rloim -for sneda due- for- piibllcotioir on May ZO, 


Professor Prest, whereby loans have precluded thorough considers- an d Science. Just as school meals 

would be repaid only if the bor tion of the implications of raising ai - e a social, ' not an educational, 

rower's subsequent . income passed fees to the Government's conception service,' overseas students arq tiia 

a certain point. of "fuH-cost ”, Despite a , more concern of the DES only in so far 


manded by Tony Crdsland in his for Education, .before Mr FfJces ^Tieorc 
famous ' , Woolwich speech— too cpmpiiueft JlftVhw been said- jo | .^y re 
create a unitary university sySterri allay the ferns of the institutions in s |, T 
has since been vindicated. Lord Britain or the voluntary bodies con- * . ¥ - 

Robbins says. The binary division cerned with conditions overseas. Vntly. fn 

had created " a most On tho contrary, Mr Carlisle mude aid budgi 

tlonshlp ■ between polytechnics j t ll(} c | ear t (, nt t j, c policy would terms til 
and unlvorsUfes. . • be reviewed only if It proved a dis- further 

In particular, Lora Robbins con nstro . 1s failure nnd that there was and if t 


II tue u»3L • . -------- - r , irQni counpies nave 

fratricidal Had Uschifcn , , . which b “ d ! J been exempted, he wns ndumuiit 

is of tha had an finance, suporio! to tuc ( | n( thfl necc8Siir y. savings could 
rannies of , ordinary tinlversiues. on j y j, e - ma j 0 . if tho new levels 

the right On the evidence of his new book, a ppli«d to all other Students. • 

■'S3JW2 Mr Carlisle anacifically . di- 
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callv by the High Commissii 
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on the president 


There is a cartoon which appears, 
periodically In the French press 
with varintloiis on the theme of a 
shaking figure getting out of bed 
mid the punchline: "I was having 
a nightmare — I dreamt l was presi- 
dent of the University of Vincennes/ 
Nantcrre" or whichever is having 
trouble at the time. 

It could well be brought out 
Rgtiiii nan. Fnr Severn 1 presidents 
were locked In their offices at the 
end of the Easter term, and around 
20 universities hnve been living 
through sit-ins and demonstrations ; 
nearly all in protest ngninsL new 
regulations designed to limit the 
number of overseas students. Caen, 
Rennes, Grenoble, Paris- Jussieu arc 
still disrupted and a national day 
of action was being planned this 
week. 

The public view that the French 
university has been ungovernable 
since I9GS dies hard. But in the 
light of the first inside account of 
a liniveislty president's work die 
question which comes to mind is 
rather more sympathetic : are 

French universities now being pre- 
vented from governing themselves ? 

The book is La R dele et Le Con- 
sent ment — rules and consensus. 
Published recently by Feyard. its 
author is the historian Rene 
Edmond well known for his 19th 
nnd 20th century studies, particu- 
larly on Catholicism and the political 
right, and a former chairman of 
the French equivalent of the com- 
mittee of vice-chancellors. 

,a a key witness. From 
i«® 8-76 he was successively head' of 
the history department and the arts 
faculty of the. University of N«n- 
terre, and then Vie was-eWctad presl- 
dertti the equivalent of a short- 
•term vice-chancellor. 

That is to say be had ultimate 
responsibility for a university which' 
set off the first sparks of 3968, and' 
whose reputation at the time was 
summed up m die slogan '* Berlin, 
•Seeley Nanterre: mgme combat **, 
When the events ■ themselves) were 
spent, and the Government obliged 
to push through reform, the effer- 
vescent Nanterre was . the test case 
of its efficacy, ,. 

,®»| the . m pst anecdotal, 

J "i" 4 te J? 8 a K r ?PP in e story. Now 
did he, then number two in the 
hierarchy, react when students 
tipped a dustbin over the then 
president's head ? . What did he do 
when locked in a classroom? How 
« t’J j cope dn inhesion of 

right-wing ^ commandos ?. Of tiie 
■wmee ? Or drug pushers? Was 
he (war -frightened 7 Were, there 
w»y ordinary days ? Whal: were Ms 

■rt' a wL« r lv Students, staff and 
■tne public ? ; .. 

^ J'oa’cttojH to the' problems, of 
1**^5 i :^ 0 I 'market. : -stall 
. Sflve^ .the tone. Knowing 
.w^lls. could be an 
activity ;.he rejected on 

u rt °u 0 disagreed tyith all those 
,'Whp thought It .antisocial. It had 


happened in Pompeii and nine- 
leemh-century Paris and in China : 
could not its succeeding waves be 
left to inspire reflection ’that there 
was not much new under the sun? 
He is equally cool on tho souk, an 
issue which has caused other uni- 
versities trouble when they have 
tried to evict stalls by force. For 
Rdmoiui their presence was a recog- 
nition that tile university canteen 
was inadequate : It was tints per- 
forming a genuinely market func- 
tion. 

He has been called the Red Adair 
of the periodically explosive French 
university world. His book has been 
classified ns one that no university 
president’s bedside table can afford 
to bo without. But when personali- 
ties arc put Bside, the questions his 
book raises are fundamental ones 
of institutions and form, and the 
case for university seif- government. 

It is, of course, only with the 
post-1968 reform that French uni- 
versities have been able to put such 
questions to the test. For it was 
only with the Edgar Faure loi 
<r orientation of November 1968 that 
tiie yoke of the single university 
of Paris was broken, the government 
conceding that each university insti- 
tution ought to be autonomous and 
governed In a participative way. 

In a number of respects the uni- 
versities have not taken full advan- 
tage of the new law — ironically 
under pressure from students. With 
the exception of Vincennes — 
founded as an experimental univer- 
sity after 1968 — there was little 
attempt to- develop their own dip- 
loma courses. Students wanted 
nationally validated diplomas as a 
means qf guaranteeing standards. ■ 
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« THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

Anne Corbett on a new piece of required reading for the beleaguered heads of French universities 

What M. Remond did when students sillit 

a ministry-nominated body d? 

v v • * ii ,e 

thrown out of un versitv whr.1 
now find it difficult to% et !a in W [ 
Rwnce (this was the issue whiS 
led to the recent hunger strikS 
and the conflict with some 
dents). v 

It seems that a policy of inert* 
uigly denying universities the nib 1 
to govern themselves is product 1 
catastrophic results, Vincennes ft! I 
prime example. The hostility «| ; 
the minister to Vincennes is u < 
excessive and well known that at : 
limes the other university presid- ! 
ents have sided with Vincennti’ 
Pierre Merlin in protest against the 
minister. 

But that has not prevented Vin- 
cennes from having to live with a 
clircnic shortage of funds. Nor 
from suffering most from the res- 
trictions of academic freedom. 
Vincennes has bean forced to fall 
in, for example, with the patina 
of national diplomas adhered to tj 
less adventurous institutions. Our 
the last two years it has had to foe 
with the crisis of not being offcied 
adequate premises when it leaves 
its present site. 

1! niversu v has been” "u n’co veninhl e case for university seir-go vent ment. . , . , , , The question of a site has had i 

Ilnce 19& d?ei hard But to Sm ,l is i of coursc - 01 ‘ 1 V with the Ju8t I,ke . 1968 : students in Paris demonstrate seven weeks ago further unhappy consequence. It 

Halit of the first inside account of P&st ; 1968 reform that French uni- against the Government's threat to refuse entry to certain foreign has led to the breakdown of Via- 

a univetsltv president 1 * wm-lt iIip varsities hnve been able to put such students. ceiines’ own ingenious system d 

auestion which tn mliui questions to the test. For it was , . government, and an effective fota 

rather mm-a svjnnnrhpHr ■ Q ,-„ only with the Edgar Faure loi tinuous assessment is one of the The universities have been restric- of participation which claims thu 

French universities how hnlnrr d' orientation of November 1968 tit at acquis of 3968 and there has been ted, innovation and any expansion living wirh conflict is more fruitful 

vented from cnvernlnp rfmmwiMqj the yoke of the single university a great deal of course reconstruc- consistently chanelled through the than reaching consensus— "our 

The hn«k i* Tji Rift* r j °f Paris was broken, the government tion. To take just one example, technocratic grandes ecoles, training only consensus is our recognition ci 

xentniejif— rul« conceding that each university Instl- English studies in French universi- ground of top civil servants, finan- conflict” is a Vincennes aphorism. 

Published recent! v ht T?«««r7t !*■' tutlon ought to be autonomous and ties now generally includes political ciers and industrialists: the key Until the question of the site and 

author is rtia " hi«Li-tnrt A governed in a participative way. and social studies and not just the people in the Giscard state. the future came up, many student 

Rdmond wll LZ t,t, ia>£ ln 0 number of respects the uni- tradirional literature. There have Looking back one can see the and staff preferred to make their 
nnd 2Qth eemurv verslties have not taken full advan- also been important administrative first stage in the regression as the . contribution to university develop- 

larlv on Catholicism laee of the new law— ironically gams: teachers posts, once attri- point at which the minister insisted ment through unofficial pedagopc 

ri«ht snrf. under pressure from students. With buted to the faculty are now on a reorganization of the second commissions based on department*, 

the French ennlvnW the exception of. Vincennes— attributed to the. establishment, cycle university courses, which led leaving the university governini 

mittee of founded as an experimental univer- giving the university itself some in 1976 to the third and fourth year council to the minority who nt 

slt -y after 1968— there . was little flexibility. diplomas of fhe license and mahrise union militants, close to the cop- 

1968-76 he was snccessiveW hc-S-S attempt to develop their own dip- R6mond Is unequivocal about the (and the last major student munist party and in a few cnsei ib« 

the history deoaitment and rhp lo “\ a courses. Students wanted result. Decentralizing decision- strikes). Grants would be given socialists, 

faculty 3 the UnWaitv naltonall 7 validated diplomas as a making to individual universities only for ministry approved Once the question of the ilw 

terreJ and tben' “i ^5?"' of guaranteeing standards. • was a positive reform, enabling courses: the consequence being a became all-important these staff 

diem to solve their own problems, cut in student numbers and ail and students who hod rejected the 
to work out their own consensus, attempt to give greater vocational conventional political parties s«m» 
even though they had all been emphasis to courses, a move un- for the council— with the rewni 
starved of resources end facilities, doubtedly helped by the fact that that have already been reported: 
-As he puts it: although the idea the diplomas are nationally vali- long periods of disputes and liMW 
of autonomy could have been seen . dated. the resignation of the president im 

In 1969 as a “government subter- The second cycle reorganization some members of the council, v* 

fugq ", by the time the first genera- has been followed by various the appointment of a ministry 

tion of lot d f orientation presidents attempts to reduce the degree of administrator, 
were leaving office, “It bad taken participation in university govern- .< y DU cou ig describe Frfnd) 
on « consistency and coherence ..ment. Student representation on universities today as mostly «• 

. whidi could not have been foreseen the governing councils has been of hvoothermia, with sow* 

* at T tha time”. sharply decreased by making their hyperactivity here and there, suj 

D It is this judgment which gives . presence proportionals on the votes Alain Lancelot like lUmond it £ 
Rdmond’s book Hi piquancy. Other that student groups rkefve: again «« Sciences] Po "'the Institut d'Ew*} 

. university people might not agree the government lias been helped Polltiaues in Faris. In the rh* * 
with him about his particular by tbe extreme left’s earlier re- a,idMllcs that is as miu*£ 

,, T ._ . approach to consensus— as one of action. - manyacaaenuts ^ . off* 

iSS^SSJnfl at did he do MRdmbndi key witness • Wi ^Uoagues says, he behaved Lest December saw a follow-up JJJt wwerrtmenf policy towards j* 

1 11 J 1 . A** 0 , 0 m ? , HqVy ^ , , ' rather like an enfghtened despot, moV e with the government’s f^L^Uies as of students 1 w* 1 * 

cope . w * ,h . S 1 * 1 evasion of , The idea of participation too ran whiter between different interests, .attempt to change the rules on “uiT,? i„h« 

Of tiie into. trouble: the extreme left boy- interpreter of the silent majority, the election of university presl. onf i SO rUty »r« 

Or d rug j pushers.? Was catting elections as a. sham. In Nevertheless a vast majority of dents. It wanted to limit the right Umyeraltles and soc or 

tmv ?rd r iiilr^ lh ul® I? ■ J. 4nd . phi’ticidarly after university academics. . whatever to vote and the choice of presidents J inhV in h’ls baol:, ^ 

, w e 0 rc ^5 M m wd s generation of president# their view, about running a univer- to pi'ofessors only. S 0 much for at °, n ^^ ^ Jnnmv and pan^i**' 

■^e PUbllr ? 5Monts, staff and left office,, only the conventional sity, agree with the basic premise : mirticipation 1 But the procedure Mfiuing for a 

^ . left^wbtg groups .close to the Com-; that they need the freedom to work . for pushing , the vote through was ’ * ion; . T i, e Svcrnm^n* ^ - 
krSfitf^MH 1 ^ *11 :ra i * t ‘ a,,d *®c»U« parties have ' out: the solutions which are appro- so ludicrous — a late-night umend- dures of uriimsuy , 

' . markfC.; -stall bothered to try -and defeat the more »r!ate : for them. ■ ment. and an . absentee, vodn e to reflect those .ot t 






M Rdrnond t key witness 

The idea of participation too r an 
into, trouble : tne. extreme left boy- 
cottmg elections as a . sham. In 
Severe], end . particularly after 
Remond's gen ere tion of president# 
left office, only the conventional 
left-wing groups dose to the Com-; 
; munist > and socialist parties have 


tinuous assessment is one of the 
acquis of 3969 and there has been 
a great deal of course reconstruc- 
tion. To take just one example, 
English studies m French universi- 
ties now generally includes political 
and social studies and not just the 
traditional literature. There have 
also been Important administrative 
gains: teachers posts, once attri- 
buted to the faculty are . now 
attributed to the establishment, 

S iving the university itself some 
lexibility. 

R6mond is unequivocal about the 
result. Decentralizing decision- 
making to individual universities 
wa« a positive reform,, enabling 
diem to solve their own problems,' 
to work out their own consensus, 
even though they had all been 
starvod of resources and facilities. 

-As he puts it: although the idea 
of autonomy could have been seen 
In 1969 as a “government subter- 
fuge ", by the time the first genera- 
tion of lot d * orientation presidents 
were leaving office, “It bad taken 
on a consistency and coherence 
which could not have been foreseen 
at the time". 


It ’is this judgment which gives 
Rdmond’s book its piquancy. Other 
university people might not agree 
with -him about his particular 
approach to consensus — as one of 
his colleagues says, he behaved 
rather like an enlightened despot, 
whiter between different interests, 
Interpreter of the silent majority. 

■Nevertheless a vast majority of 
university academics.' . whatever 
their view, about running a univer- 
sity, agree with the basic premise : 
that they need the freedom to work 

* out: -the solutions which are appro- 
priate^ for them. ; 

'• The direction of Giscavdian poll- 
tied, However, especially marked 
since -Alice Saunier-SeVtid was 
appointed minister of the-' universi - 

• ties in .1976, . has been to ' under- 
mine that freedom..' 


bothered to try and defeat the more 
conservative: - elements Vjncennqa 
being Somewhat exceptional as the 
scene of ap Jnteh-leu struggle). 

■Nevertheless, the.Ipf ^’orientation 
lifts brought igaih#. The; general 
move : to words credits and can* 


The universities have been restric- 
ted, innovation and any expansion 
consistently chanelled through the 
technocratic grandes ecoles, training 
ground of tap civil servants, finan- 
ciers and industrialists : the key 
people in the Giscard state. 

Looking back one can see the 
first stage In the regression as the 
point at which the minister insisted 
on a reorganization of the second 
cycle university courses, whidi led 
in 1976 to the third and fourth year 
diplomas of rite license and mahrise 
(and the last- major student 
strikes). Grants would be given 
only for ministry approved 
courses : the consequence being a 
cut in student -numbers and an 
attempt to give greater vocational 
emphasis to courses, a move un- 
doubtedly helped by the fact that 
the diplomas are' nationally vali- 
dated. 

The second cycle reorganization 
has been followed by various 
attempts to reduce the degree of 
participation in university govern- 
ment. Student representation on 
the governing councils has been 
sharply decreased by making their 
presence proportional on the votes 
that student groups receive: again 
the government has been helped 
by tne extreme left’s earlier re- 
action. 


Last December saw a follow-up 
move with the govern montis 
attempt to change the rules .on 


the election of university presl- 
dents. It wanted to limit the right 
to vote and the choice of presidents 
to : professors only. So much for 
participation 1 But the procedure 
for pushing the .vote through was 
so ludicrous — a late-night amend- 
mej|t. and ai> ■ absentee- voting 
system, which hft«J the father of 
tne .lot d‘ orientation, Edgar faure, 
voting again 8 1 his own reform - : - 
that tiie measure -has. been. . jyitij- 
drAwn. Rut probably only tempo- 
rarily. - ■ . •• •.•. 


: dtotild now- bedupe a regular cation and the now-defunct': Adult “ The degree of our insensitivity 

pm L° f -fare.’. Literacy Resource Agency. ; r to the problems was painfullj. 

prtduolhtf ^rwo«ramii^s J Au mat? , intense fbe. rest of the book consists of 'brought- home to uS by die -300 

.Wiese. Keahi S Ph#«Q should be put appendices \vhich analyse in detail students we consulted,” he admits. 

^ BBC'S' ' Sfi S?: »*»«*«*« •«! tho design !of the television and “ W* We' often 'surprised, as were 

f plains ; “ By thi# os . meant that we , radio programmes, the. operating otiiw : educators professionallyi in- 

I 7f c6 iitwucy end procedure of the telephone refekral volved, :ac cho degree to which our 

hnked^ftwers'and-lis; first . oRerinas -f<»nstructed with 


whole.” 

Seen In the light of. 
policy in the last 
reads .as .a gloornyycoraftM^j, 
French univerfiifio*-? 1 )? ^ ™ .- 
society. . 


•j, j 


round 
of slaves 


in the natianal adult literacy, onmi-.. terms;. , 
paign, during ., Sly* years of .cancan- ' ' “If. w 


the ordfhary by a' flow tenors with local agencies; the BBC 'expert’ advice) tfere wide 'of the 
P)iog:that speaks of such audlenco resenreh. and the compi|a- merk in terms .of the target 
r tn . urgent emotion#! 'tloit. of the BBC's own adult, literacy, audiedce’s 'own wishes, ‘tastes and 

nubllcaiiotis. •-.* feH.heeds> ' '• 


publications. , - 
The most reveaUn 


* ye ^® °V£ an<ron : we wish to : destroy. itignia, ■" The mos 

tmed,, ae^vJiy >etwdcii 197 ^ uhd we royiat .. oywutilly slmpjy stop ten fit th< 

< Ji/hadcasthi^ about :,? ir” . tw adds, month' n« 
■‘- ■i'Ssjp ' of ■ cbUdreji’ 's . Thet'd is s' danger that the On 'logues the 
■ tdievisloq. Mr. the Move sbirk. pf programming/ i£ , the iptoject 


the form- of a' 


part is writ- the protesting began in 

: month by 1974, the reactions to the pilot 


vision, series Ql%\ th& Move which Mtdi 

■ 'p.d.oen)pbJgn itV 3975,, . . ; ^ _ 

’•W *Wplemairilea t»y ektiaefs from re- went" through 

’ ” a .j thti ports on tne impact of the literacy changes of con 

^uit; basic, education has emerged campaign ;hS.bw1ioJ& bpbltshed: by what he: desert I 
at lO mnjor pabir-of i, ti*e B-BCV woyk, Ihc JJ' ».4.:u-.y-j.r..- .• 


gh several drastic senous ' ftud should: be itreated 
content and style in seriously,, they said. s • . 

tfrib.es as . a gruelling i Rage was provoked bv the idea 




e wh i t ^tlra ibefi B^eUlng i Rage, was provoked by the idea 

e National B»stiW.^^.4tiuk-EdiK' mi4 dlsturijing 1 year ®f pre testing. ..for g science fiction serial, based 
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Robin McKie reports on the economic problems facing the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research 

High-energy race 


Mystery of 


to keep 
physics ahead 


for the many thousands of scien- 
tists, technicians u»d administrators 
af (i,o European Organization for 
Nuclear Research (CERN), the insti- 
tution provides the only realistic 
outlet for Europe’s scientists to 
work at tiie forefront of high- 
energy physics. 

Launched in 1954 on a relatively 
modest budget on a small site out- 
side Geneva, the organization has 
since spread over many kilometres 
and on to laud divided between 
Franco and Switzerland. * 

By scientific stoutlurds, CERN has 
proved to be highly successful and 
lus lent itself as a model for many 
other Europeuit scientific groups. 
Certainly its work has been in- 
valuable in unravelling the basic 
layers of the structure of matter 
and has helped in the development 
of the present quark theory of 
nuclear structure. 

Vet in days of hardening govern- 
ment attitudes towards spending 
billions of pounds, or francs, on 
huge scientific complexes, CERN, 
like all scientific institutions, is 
facing economic problems. 

The principal of these centre on 
the proposed large olectron-positron 
project (LEP) which GERN wishes 
to build at its laboratory site. The 
instrument would cost more than 

1.000 million Swiss francs (about 
ufiQm) and would involve drilling 
an 18-mlle circuptferonce tunnel 

5.000 ft. under the Jura mountains 
near by. 

Electrons would be accelerated 
one way round the ring and posi- 
trons, would be fired an the oppo- 
site direction. When tbe particles 
collided at combined energies of 
260 billion electron volts (ZbOGeV) 
scientists would then study the 
debris and investigate new particles 
formed in the collisions. 

The LEP machine -would repre- 
tent the final phase of a .programme 
of endeavour that began with far 
bumbler origins. The Synchro-Cyclo- 
tron and the Proton Synchrotron 
which were the first machines built 
,l CERN could accelerate protons, 
which are far more massive than 
Tu rons i at muc h lower energies. 
They also only fired particles into 
«*ed targets — a process which pi o- 
auces rtuny interactions es particles 


ore broken apart but is inefficient 
in that energy is lost through recoil 
effects. 

So the next phase of ClIRN’s de- 
velopment camu in 1971 when an 
Intersecting Storage Rings project 
was completed. This avoided Joss 
of recoil energy by allowing two 
streams of protons to be fired into 
eacli other in an utmost head on 
fashion. 

Now CERN is set to convert its 
major machine — the Super Proton 
Synchrotron — to allow very high 
energy beams of protons and anti- 
protons to collide. At present the 
SPS can only fire intense beams of 
protons into targets, but later thiis 
year it will be converted to allow 
high energy proton-anti proton colli- 
sions. 

Such collisions arc very useful for 
detecting new particles and investi- 
gating the influence of quarks, the 
basic buiidina blocks of protons and 
neutrons, and the forces which bind 
them. 

However, there is a serious draw- 
back in the use of proton or anti- 
prpton beams. They are such mas- 
sive particles thut a great deal of 
nuclear debris is created in their 
collisions, obscuring tiie more subtle 
observations that are sought. 

This will be the main advantage 
of the LEP project which will use 
electrons and positrons. These sre 
far smuller and will create far 
cleaner collisions which can then 
be studied. In particular, it is 
expected that LEP will produce 
pnrticleH known as neutral and inter- 
mediate bosons whoso existence will 
confirm the recent Nobel prize- 
winning work of Salem, Glashow and 
Weinberg who combined theories of 
electromagnetism with those govern- 
ing the so-called “weak” nuclear 
force which controls radioactive 
decay. 

This goal CBn be earned out by 
the pro ton -anti pro ton collider, 
although far less effectively. As 
one physicist at CERN put it : “It 
is like observing a watch from a 
distance. With the proton-antipro- 
ton machine you can make it out as 
a rather fuzzy object. With LEP 
you will be able to tell the time 
and see who made it." 

Unfortunately, electron-positron 
accelerators are affected by. synchro- 
tron radiation which represents a 
loss of energy that rises rapidly as 
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The main computing centre of CERN which controls and 
monitors the centre's principal machines. 


the energy of the electrons and 
positrons is increased. The only 
way to reduce the energy lost by 
synchtrotron radiation is to bond 
tho electrons far less, which means 
having a bigger ring. To reach the 
energies needed for LEP, this means 
having one with a circumference of 
18 miles. 

Scientists are particularly keen to 
construct LEP for without it Europe 
will fall badly behind the Soviet 
Union and the United States in the 
investigation of high-energy nhysics. 
However, they stress that the pro- 
ject ' Will complement the future 
generations of machines .in these 
countries and not merely replicate 
them as has been the case in the 
past. 

In the United States, proton- 

f to ton colliders ore being built to 
«r greater energies than at present 
and the Soviet Union is building 
machines which will smash protons 
into fixed targets at energies of up 
to several thousand billion electron 
voits. 

At present CERN proposes to 
build LEP within its normal annual 
budget of 600 million Swiss francs 
(about £160m to which Britain con- 
tributes about £27.5m). 

However to do this requires alter- 


ations to be made in the convention 
of CERN and at present teams of 
international lawyers arc trying to 
find a way of doing this with only 
minor changes in the present agree- 
ment. If they are unsuccessful, 
then individual governments of the 
present 12 member countries will 
nave to ratify the necessary altera- 
tions which could take several 
years. 

In that ovent. costs would have 
spiralled rapidly forcing great 
increases in the CEllN’s annual 
budget which could endanger the 
Involvement p£ pevetal, countries 
including Britain, which itave only 
allowed for a very narrow snergin 
of increase for their annual pay- 
ments to the organization. 

These countries may then have to 
withdraw either from CERN com- 
pletely, which is rather unlikely, 
or from LEP— leaving remaining 
countries to pay an increased por- 
tion of its costa which they may in 
turn be unable to meet- 

These crucial issues are now 
being given urgent attention by 
CERN as its future stredgab Is 
dependent; on constantly progress- 
ing into new areas of research and 
uot by stagnating in established 
programmes. 


British firms fail 
to capture market 


Constructing high-energy physics 
machines Is a massively expensive 
business. Devices such as ‘the 2.2km 
diameter. Super Proton Synochro- 
tron required giant, magnets. Intense 
vacuum system#, powerful pumps. 
Wave guides, radio nrequehey con- ‘ 
trailers, beat exchangers, pumps and 
miles of steel tubing nnd cable. 

Such high technology represents 
a lucrative market of contracts for 
European firms, which are selec- 
ted purely on the economic -merits 
pf their;- tenders, unlike offers for 
European Space Agency work which 
are allocated to different countries 
in proportion to thoir annual pay- 
..merits to the agency. 

ft was a system dn which Britain 
initially did well with firms provid- 
ing a ‘ considerable portion of tho 
advanced redmological , liardware. 
Sadly matters have declined badly 
and British tenders for contracts 
have biccomd increasingly uncom- 
petitive. 

Often British fw«ts have to Ire 
specifically reminded and warned 
that contracts are being sought in 
their area and only with companies 


that have monopolies of specialist 
equipment is their any- real response 
nowadays. 

ThU lack of industrial comp e rive- 
ness can be illustrated in the. case 
of one British ffrrrt which was 
selected in 1974 as' the best bidder 
to build massive transformers to 
deal with huge " alee trie currents 
raguired to drive CERN’s machines. 

When a third transformer was 
needed in 1977, the contract was 
again put to tender. The British 
firm was outbid by four other 
European companies, although It 
would have baen involved in far laps 
design and development work hav- 
ing already constructed two . such 
devices. 

Most administrators at' CERN 
consider that the low level of : the 
pound and the relatively low . cost 
nf labour kept British industry in 
ait unnaturally competitive position. 
Now that both the pbitttd • and 
Salaries have riceif, our companies 
are revealed as being technologic- 
ally unimaginative nnd. timid. 

Given that Britain ' paV3 £27. 5m 
each yepr as its contribution to 
CERN, its Irtck of industrial drivu 
and failure, to- take advantage' of a 
decidedly costly coininUmeht 'repre- 
' aonts a flagrant: waste of oppor- 
tunity und money. 


The search to unravel the mystery 
oi mutter's structure bus led scien- 
tist. on a journey which lias re- 
vealed n orogressiou of dccrc;i 4 nively 
und bi/arre components—! ike tne 
opening of a sequence of smaller 
und smaller Russian dolls. 

Tiie process began when it was 
realized that different substance -s 
were made of individual molecules 
and in turn it was discovered thut 
these - molecules themselves were 
composed in single atoms -thut made 
up the elements. 

For many decudcs it was assumed 
that atoms were inviolate, fixed 
entities until around the end of 
the last century it was shown that 
they could also be subdivided into 
electrons in orbit round a nucleus 
of protons and neutrons. Jt was 
this discovery that led to the deve- 
lopment of modern nuclear physics, 
fission power and the atomic bomb. 

However, resenreh over the past 
20 years rcvoalcd such a host of 
similar fundamental particles to the 
components of the nucleus thnt un 
underlying common deeper layer af 
constituents was sought as an ex- 
planation. 

In the 'light of this search, pro- 
tons end neutrons have in turn 
been shown to be made 4<:> of 
sin idler entities called quarks— a 
name taken front the line “Throe 
quarks for [Muster Mark” nvhioh 
appears, in James Joyce's “Finne- 
gan’s Wake . Tivo types Of these— 
tiie up quark and the down quark — 
ere bound up in triplets Inside pro- 
tons and neutrons and together -wicli 
the electron and another basic, well- 
researched particle called tiie neu- 
trino have been given as tiie funda- 
mental building blocks of all tnattui 1 
in the world as we know it. 

Not that quarks have ever been 
detected In nuclear interactions, 
they are so tightly held together 
inside protous and neutrons by other 
particles called gluons that direct 
observation would require energies 
quite beyond present atom smashers 
to break them dawn. 

However, the present accelerators 
and tiie future generation of Rus- 
aian. American and European 
machines wiW .be able to. probe to a 
sufficient Jevoi to wllaw groatmr 
understanding of .the forces which 
bind quarks together and will allow 
these forces to be related to others 
such os electromagnetism and tha 
so-called wreak nuclear force Which 
governs nuclear decay and radio- 
activity. 

The results obtained from 
machines such as LEP will then help 
physicists to put .together a grand 
unified theory which will combine 
all the known principles of nature's 
forces, including gravity into one 
major framework, which is a 
principle goal for all nuclear 
theorists at present. ■ 

The problem is not that neat of 
course. Far one thing, there are 
more than two types oF quarks. 
When intense energies are in- 
volved, such as in cosmic rays or 
nuclear accelerators, additional 
quarks, known es charm and 
strange quarks and top and bottom 
quarks, come into ploy. 

These quarks are heavier than 
the normal up and down quarks arid 
some theorists now argue that these 
may have even more basic particles 
inside them. If this is true, even 
.more ambitious machines will be 
needed to break them open and find 
the . next , “ Russian doll " that lies 
within. ... • ‘ • 

• As they say, bigger fleas nave 
little fleas. . . . 


Cosmic testing 
underground 

A particularly bizarre Implication 
of recent theories which seek to 
combine olectromagnotism with 
strong and tweak nuclear forces 
means that protons, the very kernel 
■of matter, may only have o fixed 
Ufa — about 10 million million million 
million million years I 

This means that - tt mon would 
have to live for more than a century 
before Ire could say that there wm 
a good Chance that Just one of the 
protons' . in his body hud db- 
integratod. 

To test this hypothesis, two major 
European experiments arc- being 
constructed deep underground 
where the effccLs of cosmic mys 
will not confuse results. 
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Whencver Government actions 
affect the universities, the part 
played by. tiic University Grants 
Committee, if any, is carefully re* 
viewed, The UGC arrangement is 
traditionally supposed to provide a 
buffer, interposing between the 
Government mid the universities on 
independent body whose member- 
shin is mainly iicndoiuic. 

Events in 1 979, when the 
UGC celebrated the . diamond 
jubilee of its osiabli.slimeni, have 
raised sonic serious questions about 
the buffer principle. Government* 
policy on overseas fees, discussions 
i>f Jong’tcini planning info the 1990s 
for higher education, arc only two 
examples of areas in which Govern- 
ment Seems to be directing events. 
Is the buffer principle at risk? 
This article considers the question 
and concludes that the UGC 
arrangements still offer the univer- 
sities the protection of an effective 
buffer. Throughout, it has been 
assumed that the binary system per- 
sists. . 

..Since the UGC’s terms of 
reference are central to this dis- 
cussion, these are set out here. In 
July, 1946, these new terms of 
reference were given to the com- 
mittee : 

O' To inquire into the financial 
needs of university education in 
r.rcrt Britain; ta advise the 
Government as la the application 
".of any graqts made by Parliament 
towards meeting them (so far 
these exactly reproduce the 1919 
terms oF reference but substitut- 
ing Great Britain for United 
Kingdom) ■ . 

©To collect,- examine and make 
available information on matters 
relating to university education 
at home and abroad, (n little 
known addition made in 39-13, 
modified in 1932, on the rccom- 
• mend a ti on of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates, to restrict 
. the clause to Great Britain). 
#,And to. assist, in consultation with 
the universities and other bodies 
concerned* .the preparation and 
. . . execution of such : plans for. the 
; development of the universities as 
,may Eirom time to time he 
■ ... required In order that they are 
fully adequate to nations} needs. 
In. inquiring into the financial 
needs of university education in 
Great Britain, the UGC is- still inter- 
posed between the Government and 
universities. The application of cosh 
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Is the UGC’s buffer 



Thomas A. Owen examines the role of the University Grants 
Committee as it enters its seventh decade 


'ft 0 !!! mrnrif.llr C 0111*50 light OUtslllo tile SCOpe Of 

-r b pr I ncfole ' ntrisk? cI,e committee'® responsibility, have 
'onsider* the ouesHmi made n “pessary to tlepurt from 
th T -?r th H»p 1 tf iVrr the committee's rccommondaLions. 
still offer the united This «« no way alters the Govern- 
teciion of an effective nient’s confidence in the commit- 
mghout, ° r* 'has been “*'* ** whole field 

die binary system per- of university matters on which they 
- *- are responsible for. giving ndvice. 

UGC’s terms of In t ' ie discussion, including a 

i central to this dis- de , ba * e university grants and 
> are set out here In salaries, winch followed during en- 
these new terms of suing mnntivs, these principles were 
re given to the com- repeatedly stated by Government 
spokesmen : 

j into the financial a > lt must bc foi ‘ the. Government, 
nJverskv education In - flnd thc Government alone, in the 
Lain; ta advise the Ijsht of all competing claims, lo 
t as to the application d P c 'de how much can be provided 
Its made by Parliament Really for university education, 
teeting them (so far l Mr Brooko stated clearly that this 
tly reproduce the 1919 was not a new policy : " it has never 
efereuce but substitut- been understood that whatever the 
Britain for United UGC asked for should automatically 
• be mRde available by the Govcrn- 

examine and make " 10 »Jt?'0 ! . . 

n formation on matters ») The practice of oil government 
1 university education has: been not to disclose the confi- 
aud abroad, (n little cJential ndvice of the University 
Jition made in 19-13, Grants Cornniictee. 
i 1932, on the rccom- On this Sir Edward Boylo, Finau- 
of the Select Com- cial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Estimates, to restrict made an important statement 
to Great Britain). during a .debate on science and 
st, in consultation with industry, on July 12, 1962 : 
ities and other bodies . ... the relationship between 

the preparation and the Go vein meat and the UGC and 
speh: plans for the the. way. iu which the committee 
it of the universities as does 'Its. -work make it necessary 
time to time be that the committee should not be 
i order that they are exposed to the kind oE .pressures 
rate to untiona} needs, which inevitably would arise if Its 
ig into thc Financial advice was ''published. If ope 
liveraity education in aedept* this as a general prppo’si- 
, the U.GC is- Still inter- lion, it follows that the Government 
n the Government and must preserve in confidence the 
The application of cosh advice which it . receives, The 
ot Vender this bxertise Government accepts the fullest rcs- 
ory, ' The interruption ponsibility for the ultimate decision 
uennla.l planning cycle a nil it Is up to them to make clear 
1 Universities of the when necessary that they; have 
to present their needs departed from the committee’s 
the UGC at regular recommendations 
he .. October IS, 1979, This, clear statement needed to 
dims for the period up tm repeated in. February 1963, when - 
at least * restored - this the Treasury spokesman again said 
i- • “If is. not the- practice to disclose 

cesi, the UGO'has, on the . communications ., passing 
i restored the practice, between the University Grants Cditt- 
i- the 1960s, ;of inviting hfiittoe and. the Government'?, 
es in. tunr to ‘Park Jt i 1965 q similar .reply, was given 

an individual discus- by the Secretary oC Etate for -Scot- 
university’s position. I 01 ***' ’ ’ 

bq welcomed whole- The maximum wo now are per- 
il the UGC might well .milled ,J«» know, therefore, is the 
lofmed On- universities* ba^e fadl J thiir- tile UGC . Rad die 
ds if Jpforjpatfori yycjt Government,.-: have . agreed to' differ, 
illy in a dirept mqhn>r/>‘3t'.ia : tempting to "suggeSt dial- the 
■'.of accounts arerio universities might 1 now- wish to 
r.rfecent estimates. Up- kiww the amount of that difference, 
irate, information,' -on The r gpin,; however, does not seem' 
h'o<rev.er> only u .per,mlt . to; Justify a break; with a valuable 
tp quantify -.ror.i.tho feature Ol tlie' bufFcr-— con fide n ti- 
the extent, to . which tlie Olfty, which 6s least; closes the dtfor 


ment always takes the UGC’s advice 
on allocution of the grant. Mr Henry 
Brooke refused, for example, to 
reply to questions about the grant 
to the University of Keeic. On die 
distribution of grants, these points 
can be made : 

a) From the beginning, the UGC’s 
reports have indicated that the 
Government did lay down guide- 
lines, and was entitled to do so. 
Austen Chamberlain, as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, wrote on 
July 16, 1920 to Sir William 
McCormick, first chairman of thc 
UGC, and noted for example : 
“ . . . in all cases before new 
local support can be taken into 
account tho committee must ap- 
prove thc purposes for which it 
is to be applied. 

“ It would be clearly improper 
for thc Government tD subsidise 
activities on the part of the Uni- 
versities which may be unwar- 
ranted in the - national 
interest . 

The UGC report of 1930, after 
noting an increase by £250,000 to 
£1,800,000 in the vote, referred to 
the " close but friendly examination 
to which our recommendations were 
subjected”. ■ 

In post-war years, the change , in 
the UGC’s terms of reference 


dearly brought in to the distribu- 
tion the question of national needs, 
and this Is further discussed later. 


lias deprived ‘ Universities of the 
. opportunity to present tiicir needs 
formally to tho UGC at regular 
'intervals. - The .. October 15, 1979, 

. 'request for plans for the period up 
- to” 1983-84 -at least * restored - this 
opportunity. 1 c • 

' ■ In -the -process, the -U GO' has, bn 
; this occasion; restored the practice, 
■abnndoued in- the 1960s, of inviting 
representatives in. turn- to -‘Park 
-. Croscenf for an indJvIduol discus- 
sldn of the university’s position. 
This’ . Is . to bq welcomed whole* 
7 hebwdlyvani} the UGC might, well 
.trq- better informed On - universities* 
■fippnehii. needs if lpfor^iatlbn, .were 
.Bought regularly hi .a direct mqnner/ 
■ ' .j-iSnitemcyics ..of accounts ..ere i iig 
..^ubjtltutq. for. rfecent- estimates. Up- 
.tdidnto accurate, information,' on 
% ' heeds" siiay^'h'o'Vev.er, only;, permit 
..llifl ' :,UGP' .to quantify ..for,;, tho 
; Government, thc extent. to; which the 


■ : -LptehTlimlt falls', short ' oC= meeting 
- those needs. • The . buffer - nrlndple 
-. has - ' - hltiiertoi - Tequired That i. the 
an Swer. shduld remain -.secret.' ‘TbSs 
. . . *:was underlined ’ in. 1962; •/ .: -. • 
", ylte d(ifef; secretary to the ’Trea- 
• Henry, Brooke, anitounced : 

. . ''The (SbvbmmCnc has considered 
these .recomwendatibita .wlfh - ’ tho 
• ; determination-; to r bKiig about - the 


feature d£ tlie' buffer-— con fide nti- 
.illftyw which 6s least closes the dtfor 
ro. further, . public discussion find 
liitefFec anfti In kills delicato 7 area. 

The. second function of tlie UGC 
is to n cl vise, the • Gov.eriunent . as. to 
the nppHcatioti of any . grants made 
by, FarUuhtonr.' In- exercisipg this 
f unctip n the UGC Is ah. effective 
buffer. The- Government. |ms never, 
varied the UGC Vdl location between 
universities. In Vfdct;- the sole 


■ wiMt. rapid ppajilil 6 ■ development of , rOcevded instdnde of n'oHahge of the 
■tfughpr * eriiic&ilqp. ihrtt' is doftJtlfctent rOrotrtmehddd. distribution pie-dates 
- ’Jjqra 1 1'fldih other ; c lelms. ivpon tijo , UqC, '• 6s ft Wadi'll 190G that the 
v nation’s ' 


a the natlbA’s; nfpijbectlve ocOrfapfle 
’’Vesoureesin.tnoow yea^aitd 
. • :.Wlrh the Gov fir nth one's boIIcyS for 
1 ,,i IntdMea.set - Jut .mthfe. 'recwdt.Whlte 

; ■ - ir’Tliie^fe cmtshlerltiontf of hatliSphl 
• „ oft,on<!iraic pplipy,- which,-' are . of 


unlvorsity Colleges. • • «.<*,. . 

r ^! The 19 W f uS^ gave grt Opportunity, 
f6r Govern meht 'spokesmen to^rdt- 
erd^e the principle elicit, the Govern- 


Government guidelines are not, 
however, new and are not incom- 
patible with the UGC’s buffer 
status, provided only that the guide- 
lines are general. - 
b) If the Government’s influence 
on the distribution of grant should 
be minimized, to preserve the buf- 
fer -principle, docs It follow that the 
UGC .can continue not. to account 
to the universities? 

We are facing a period of level 
funding, in which total recurrent 
grant will be held for a number of 
years at lio higher level in real 
terms than that' for 1973-80. British 
universities w]|l probably fall to 
attract overseas students In . the 
numbers require*!, at new fee levels, 
to maintain their income in real 
-terms. If that loss is made' worse 
by q differential distribution of the 
Government’s '* level fuudiijg”, the 
burden of commitment* may become 
too heavy for some university insti- 
tutions and their bankers. In such 
ftlt*o -tircumawncev- could tliev uni- 
versities 1 continue 4P ■ . accept ; ; that 
the UGC,- having n)acle:.lts judgment, 
does not ' disclose fft t arithmetic' ? 

In 1977-78, the last year for- which 
wtf" have figures; ’ costs a -.student 
for administration ranged ft’qtn-£109 
to - £358. Universities- which built 
Up reserves may now, suspect that 
their grant : is thereby 1 : reduced, to 
help those: who '■ are. aTrofidy over- 
spent; Despite theso questions, I. 
am convinced that the. UGC Cannot 
continue to function, as n trusted 
buffer; if its calculations, are known 
In detail by i!|e universities, Parlia- 
-ineUC would hot-long; d^lay 'hi usliig 
the material.-; •• -m 

if tlie bfisis of • distribution ‘ of 
money between ■; Unlvdrticles'-i wore 
known thei‘o wqu|d be a. .temptation 
to - rqsort to financing by faritiiila. 
Not only wotlM 1 tills lea^ to tlie 
'Undesirable. Outcome '. seen, . 1 for 
-mtamldei 4n Canada, 'but it-woold 
being iptbvquastipn the whole con- 
; ti h Uflcl- hsti^ents of the U(JC, - since 
the scope 1 for Judgment would be 
ihuch reduced. . '• • • f 




Thc third function is to collect, 
examine and make available infor- 
mation on matters relating to uni- 
versity education in the United 
Kingdom. This function does not 
raise any question of principle >u 
itself. The method of collecting 
statistical information, In the Uni- 
versities Statistical Record, has now 
become so sophisticated that gov- 
ernment can readily obtain the 
information which it needs for 
planning. 

There can be little objection to 
tlie prompt and organized supply 
of such Information. The imme- 
diate pressures on the UGC may, 
however inhibit the flow of infor- 
mation in a different form. The 
UGC has commissioned notable 
reports on mntters of university 
concern, by setting up special com- 
mittees. True*, the last reports, by 
the Atkinson Working Party on 
'Capital Provision for University 
Libraries and the Atkinson report 
on Russian Studies, made recom- 
mendations which have not been 
universally welcomed. 

It is, however, an important part 
of the UGC’s function as a buffer 
to continue to produco reports on 
matters relating to university educa- 
tion. Unless government and the 
universities have such reports, large 
Issues will be inadequately docu- 
mented and discussed in public. 
When the pressures of the current 
crisis abate' it is ill tho interests 
of universities that the UGC should 
continue to be willing to consider 
lu detail any major topic requiring 
study. 

Finally, how does the UGC stand 
as a buffer in relation to " thc pre- 
paration and execution of such 
plaits for the development of the 
universities qs may from time to 
tune be required In order that they 
are fully adequate to national 
needs”? 

s tanificaiit addition made in 
1946 ivas prompted by the Report of 
tjiq Barlow committee on scientific 
manpower, which noted that . . 
tite State has perhaps been over- 
concerned lest there shd.uld be eveo 
a Suggestion of interference with 
die independence of the universities 
find, from the terms of reference, 
V s ^l®®! 1 that .the UGC was origin- 
nlly intended ttf be a somewnnt 
passive body whose main function 
. was to cmlclze proposals put for- 

; ward by;tlra : .iuj|vflj*sities and wMfcli 

Was pot itself expected to make any 
attempt to suggest possible develop. 

, metits involving ' expenditure to 
university authorities ” 

, Barlow, committee' recognized 

tha$ the UQU *' had not been content. 
r?r£ c? i! 8 P, Passive, a. role”. The 
UUC.themselYiss noted in 1948 that 
9?! Treasury had ^ judged it expe- 
the part.tb.be phiyed by 
. bs i (the i • domraittqe) in the develop- 
ment, be university education in the 
. Pq?t.wor •* period should be move 
^ explicitly, defined”. . More signifi- 
cmitly, tlienUGC noted In 1964 tJiat 
■’toe amendment- was., 2! to mark die 
cnqnge in •the pdst-war Relationship 
bet vyeeh-v th a S r& te and the univor- 
** - e ® 1 The - Treasury prompted 

if j G C Y ,rt ffiet.' to seizp .and con- 
solidate the .high ground in strategic 


■' .There is no 1 doubt that the Com- 
■nuttee of • Vice-Chancellors .and 
Piincipals wouid have wisiiedt in the 
words of a .July 1946 statemom, 
to play , their own part Jn the 


cooperative planning of ihe while , 
university system. It falls lo ihr, ‘ 
at least as much as to the granu 
committee, to deviso method; t [ ; 
working togetlier to ensure fulfil- • 
ment of their common task”. D> 
UGC it was that did the planning, 
and the universities accepted 
good grace increased dirisfoic 
from the UGC. In 1980 is ib f 
planning responsibility of ihe UK 
at risk ? These points can Ic I 
made : ; 

(a) There is a panlnl roturnunK 
concept of “national needs** bkk.! 
was current in 1946, viz the mujl 
manpower needs. 

It is often forgotten that the BK 
change in the UGC terms of refit- 
ence took place in the context of t 
flow of reports on tlie supply d 
doctors, dentists, veterinary scit: 
tists, scientific personnel, techno' 1 , 
gists and others. These covered i 
nigh proportion of total univeriin 
activity In 1946. The intention wi 
clearly to reflect social (monpot*e< 
needs in UGC planning. The put 
lie emphasis on manpower phnnirt 
declined after the Robbins rqu 1 . 
for two reasons. 

First, the planning proved indie 
tive, targets turning out to h I 
either too low or too nigh, often h ; 
such a margin ' that faith Jo t« ; 
entire process of manpower plis 
ning declined. Secondly, the v? 1 - ■ 
versi ties’ expansion greatly « ; 
creased the proportion of the un> ! 
versitlea’ effort in areas wn«t 
national manpower needs were n« 
specific. The Robbins report hid , 
indeed rejected ®n assessmeot j 
■ “ the supply of different kindi cj 
highly educated person . . . re 9 l J‘ r ‘» | 
to meet the needs of die iwilo" 
as a basie for planning. 

Instead, the " Robbins pnncipk 
was that “ all young persons q^' 
fied by ability and attainmeoi» 
pursue a full-time course In n'i . 
education should have the op||l^ I 
tunity to do so”. ■ 

Recen t-Govei*n ment thinking nw 
cates tiiat national manpower wj? 
will be stressed, though not ‘n i 
detail w-ltich created 
1950s. To the extent that CortT. 
ment pressure inflaences 
to indicate, for example, n aairw 

science/humanlties rat' 0 * ] at j 
number of studeuts to be u 
at the postgraduate ! e J el * j, fiv 
metliodfl of research or ns 
there is no break with t^ 11 ^ 
am! no threat to tho toaurPp 
ciple, in my view. Nevertheief*. 
universities will need to .-^ 4 
ful eye on any ^ v ^ enc ®, rtra gitcr 
Government is becoming ^ 

flc in defining nauonal nww^ 

(b) The initiative* in, 

universities' place wthfot.. 
education system has ^ 

' sed, sincere Robbins rei«I t . D -y. 
Government, and to the Dt 
ticulai*. Student ii u m bere, . ^ ( ^ 
some extent their global ^ 
(sdence/humanitiea; ■ 

ate/postgraduote; . hoifiw ihe 
are now firmly 1 mauet* 
Government. . 0 ( d«l- 

(c) Tiinugli ■ ■ the ®l etn , e h " t re ; e n^« 
iopment will be loss, 0 f <&' 
for the UGC die P°# , SL l m 
tinuing to plan jn d6 J“{LJ s Jreif 4j 
structure of 'Sub-conufi»«« . ^ 

since 1946 wBl conHnue to ^^ ^ 
The problems' may ^ 

even a ‘downward ; s JP p ®’ 0 f *n uP: < 
more difficult niaim' 0 * 

ward slope. „ Never ho eS S n [?e 
,by the UGC lfi.fi" Inip^ 
direct control of ^ the 

by the Government W. w 
half 1 of the binary S^-^iliina* 

it is In encoqrtg 

jng interest, therefbie, 10 en th^ 
,tho' UGC to .smnd.b e ^ e e n e thDuf 

and the Governnientv cv . eJJ m 

this may imply Jlf 

"accept increased con^. 

nomy ir *»K U<S£\J5 

: the unlversjt*® 5 joint cap 

gether- must show a , .'jfy the 1^, 
':to plan ' 3w hie U , W *}L buf[^ 
tinuat foh of! tpb U 

■University ■ CqW& 7 
Aberystwyth. 
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Ernest Gellner examines the dilemmas 
facing today’s intellectuals 


the bars of 
the rubber cage 


There is a celebrated summing up 
of world history by Heget which 
runs: at first, only one was free; 
Jjter, some were free,- and finally, 
all were free. Whether indeed 
world history is either as neat or 
a< secure itud satisfactory, nyiy 
well be doubted. But there is a 
similar generalization which is just 
important and much more re- 
liable. Once, none could read ; 
Inter, and for a very long time, 
some could read ; and finally, all 
could read. Literacy, unlike liberty, 
really is irreversible. Short of some 
lutul cataclysm, societies do not lose 
the capacity tn write, whereas bliey 
lots their freedom much more 
easily and frequently. 

But ibis-three stage scheme of 
die history uf mankind in terms of 
literacy also gives u$ an overall 
history of the role of intellectuals. 
When none could read, the only 
or nearest equivalent of the thinkers 
wjs thc ritual specialist. Only ritual 
could endow assertions with solem- 
nity, permanence, seriousness, and 
free them from the ephemeral, 
opportunist quality of ordinary 
ipeecli. But the discovery of writ- 
ing opened up new tremendous 
possibilities which indeed did not 
remain unexploited: the option of 
Platonism, or scripturalism ; the 
reification and solemnisation or 
apotheosis of the Word, not through 
the heightened sensitivity and 
excitement, engendered by ritual, 
but by inscription and by reverence 
for tlie written word ; the writing- 
engendered faith In the indepen- 
dent existence of objects of thought. 
The great moment in the history of 
mankind occurred not when the 
Word became flesh, but when the 
K'ool ceased to be flesh, and be- 
came disembodied and freed from 
the speaker. The scribes then par- 
tially replaced the shamans, the 
ritual specialists, and no doubt the 
tendency towards iconoClasm, and 
sobriety and foreswearing of craven 
images and ritual excess, or evoit 
°f any ritual itself, can be seen 
« the never fully resolved rivalry 
<« scribe and shaman, 
intellectuals' in' the age of the 
were generally conservative. 
,iT 7 W P Hrt V due to the fact that 
jMir best chances of employment 
*y m the provision of secretarial 
“trices either to a centralized state 
°r a religious hierarchy, and they 
unlikely to bite the hand that 
*™ fheih and turn against their 
PWrons; but also tb the inherently 
conservative skill they had to offer 
i« r u ntm S f txe * or «®®*es things. 
« nii work on the social implica- 
tions of literacy, Jack Goody tends 
w comment on its Impact' on com-- 
jOunictttion • and on the internal 
■ wgan rsition of thought but . the 
••“Jr • Important consequence of- 
"nnrtg seems to me to be its poten- 
!**, to. 1 * the oxteriiaUzation, the dis-- 
*nhod Intent of thought. 

•ntrough, writing, en idea or a 
mouglit acquires an independent 
detached from any 
»pow«ir or thinker, no longer amen- 
■h lT? r J ewt much laas amen- 
i change and mnnipukitlon 

ik« « CQ .t rui ? ti<>n * ^ freed from 
Si, fititiwrity of .corttext or persou- 
fitid 'coti thus acquire a -purer, 
opp 9 r t ul rist ..:ond legs meretri- 
^ j ,ut hd , 'ity pf its own. Mankind 
^JS,- nQv irL aa \, God kaue it in 
Writinf 1 1 fixation of ideas in. 

tnay: bo a necessary, condi- 
f^.A^Sonuinc cognitive growth, 


lUL.^^oUt it, r all edverices are 
. ,d8t » swamped, aub- 
Wrztipg ntay do for ideas 
t lldel - Hn Kenetic mechan- 


J'tin'arve^ rauiwwnsrr- 

• subtn^f rnem from being rapidly 
' £ iPl^f ? ut wltile wiftkig may 
'tain' S necessary, ft cer- 

' , a .***; 4 sufficient for intellec- 


tual progress. Both the inherent 
potential of clerkly skills and the 
nuturul In ter fits of thc clerkly 
class, push literacy in the direction 
of ciiiiservutiuii and stabilization 
rather thun innovation. 

This may sound odd in our age, 
when intellectuals tend, on the 
whole, to liuve u bolshie image. The 
suggestion that eggheads are natur- 
ally conservative sounds paradoxi- 
cal. But I suspect this is only so 
because we no longer live in thc age ■ 
of clerks, when some could read. 
We arc nil very close to the point 
of transition to tho ago of universal 
literacy. Some countries have 
passed it, some are only approach- 
ing it, but there is none wliicli is 
for vemnved from it one way or tlto 
other. The implications of this tran- 
sition are tremendous and far front 
properly understood. Universal 
literacy or the widespread and seri- 
ous aspiration towards it, in marked 
control to tlie merely nominal 
aspirations of our age, such t as 
widespread political participation 
or accountable government, is of 
course not an accidental or arbi- 
trary phenomenon. It is not merely 
the fruit of tho pious wish of edu- 
cationists to raise the cultural tone 
of their clientele. It is itself the 
consequence of a new style of indus- 
trial division of lubour, in which 
brawn-work is replaced by specia- 
lised and instruction-sensitive, 
hence litoracy- presupposing skills. 

One consequence of diffused and 
so to speak essential literacy- 
literacy as a precondition of full 
humanity, of effective moral citizen- 
ship— is mitiona/i.<»n. The deeply 
rooted drive towards universal 
literacy Is by far the most Impor- 
tant single factor in the explanation 
of nationalism. The requirement is 
that state and culture converge, that 
there be no deep cultural cleavages 
within any one political unit, that 
rulers be of the same culture as the 
ruled I And moreover, (hat each 
culture should possess its own 
political roof — is the consequence 
of a situation in which it is 
only primary schools (and not 
families, clans, master craftsmen or 
other initiators), which produce 
fully viable men. Primary schools 
are parts of educational systems 
run by states, and operate in some 
one linguo cultural medium, so that 
those unable or unwilling to use it. 
thereby become excluded from 
social participation. A character In 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish 
observed that every girl should 
have a hu $ ^ aild > preferably her 
own. Nowadays every culture wants 
a state, and ‘preferably its own. 

. $ut that, important end funda- 
mental though it Hs, is only one of 
the implications of the some/all 
transition in the. history of man- 
kind’s involvement with the written 
word. Another one ds the decline of 
scripturalism. Gresham’s . Law 
applies to the written and printed 
word, as It does to much else. The 
tremendous inflationary expansion 
qf tlie written word Causes its Value 
to slump, and makes it impossible 
to revere it, as once it was, when 
still scarce and jealously protected. 
But this devaluation is not alone in 
producing this effect: a number of 
factors jointly conspire . In this 
direction., ; i < 

The phenomenon fn quosrion 
may. be called the Rubber Cage, 
by reference to the celebrated 
Weberian thesis of ihe Iron Cage. 
The. Weberian argument ran ai 
follows : the precondition of tlie 
type of economy to which wU have 
become accustomed and the 'fruits 
of which we have become accus- 
tomed is a certain kind of " ration- 
ality ” of thought, of conduct, and 
of organization. 'Orderliness and 
predictability aro required, like 
cases’ must' be treated alike, the 
effectiveness of means must be 
tested without fear or favour, 
ond Indeed without sentiment or 
much sensibility, iu the flight of 
ruthless and dear criteria pf 
efficiency, ; TWs butyls out to be 



tlie dreadful price which tho 
modern Faust Is paying for having 
all his desires satisfied: he loses 


his soul, feeling, magic, idiosyn- 
crasy, togo liter ness all evaporate 
in the course of the implementation 
of “ rationality ”, The soulless 


rational ordering both of our 
concepts and our institutions was 
the Iron Cage to which we were 
doomed. 

But someth! ug funny happened 
on the way to affluent society. It 
was noted, especially in some places 
and at certain times, such as 
California or the 1960s throughout 
the developed world, that Faust 
appears to be cheating on the devil 
and not paying the agreed price, 
or at any rate, the price whidi 
Max Weber had agreed on his 
behalf. During and since, an awful 
lot of people appeared to have Uttie 
difficulty in escaping from the Iron 
Cage. In their thought styles and 
personal relations If not in formal 
organization, a relaxed, sloppy 
fluidity and ease seems to have 
replaced the once anticipated up- 
tight rigidity and regularity. As for 
the formal organizations, the flower 
children tried to conquer these too 
8nd to convert them to their style, 
though the only place where they 
came anywhere near to success was 
in the universities. (This may be 
because they' encountered less resist- 
ance tli ere.) 

Something seem® to havo gone 
.wrong with the Weberian predic- 
tion. One of the social tii inkers tn 
notice this was Daniel Bell when, 
he wrote about the cultural, con- 
tradictions of capitalism. The point 
, ha wm making was:, how long, can. 
a society live a kind ofr'double life, 
born under one law and to another 
bound, a rigorous one Jn its pro- 
ductive activities, and a free-floating 
permissiveness in other sphorcs? Is 
there e contradiction in this which 
cannot be sustained ■ indefinitely? 

I think not. Weber’s prophecy 
was in error. The under lying 
insight was no doubht. valid : 
modem “ rational “ production, the 
Industrial cornucopia to which we 
arc oil collectively hooked, coqjd 
only be engendered by a style of 
thought, conduct and organization 
Which was sober and rule-bound, 

S tiich emerged from tho spirit of 
te scribes (and incidentally, which 
was born in those subco mm un ities 
in which nearly everyone was his 
own scribe, which in effect antici- 
pated universal literacy. 

Once 1 tho Indus triakscietuinc 
world was firmly established, there 
was no further need fpr the per- 
vasiveness of the w rational ” spirit, 
in Weber’s tense. Weber himself 
noted that once tiiat spirit was 


established and visibly pros pe red 
it no longe: needed to be sustained 
by the Calvinism which had, accord- 
ing to hit famous theory, presided 
over its inception. He might huve 
added Lhat even ” rationality ” 
itself is in the end only required 
rather selectively in the modern 
would. 

What seems to have happened is 
this. The organization' of industrial 
production still requires in the last . 
analysis cold .rational orderly 
thought. But consumption, and 
even what might be called the 
intermediate manipulation along 
the productive assembly line, does 
not. Subordinate work and. much 
of leisure and consumption activity 
consists of serving and using a lot 
of machines, whose controls become 
progressively simpler, . more self- 
evident end acquire tui apparent 
intuitive obviousness. They are 
designed with this end iu view. The 
proportion of leisure time to work 
time also -goes up. And the amount 
of dme spent in on industrial 
environment consisting of ,r user- 
friendly ”, intuitively obvious 
machines (or rather, machines with 
intuitively obvious controls) 
increases, to the detriment of time 
spent in work simultaneously ardu- 
ous end requiring inner morel and 
conceptual discipline. 

Hie subjective and permissive 
ideologies which flourished in the 
1960s and which are still with us, 
reflected this ; they generally 
assumed that cognitively and 
morally the world was an. easy nut 
to crack ju« as a modern motor 
car is easy to drive. Aiduousness 
end selective,, selvntijm 


The Rubber Cage and the loss of 
monopoly of llterucy have hit iuiel- 
l actuals at approximately rho same 
moment. Tlie loss of monopoly 
through the universalization of 
literacy has engendered u number 
of frequently suspect surrogate 
specialisms, doctrines about what 
intellectuals can still teach, ; now 
that they are uo longer the only 
ones able la iwftd, and in any case 
the written word no lodge r ‘has 
any magic. Or, of course, they 
may modestly abdicate end re. 
n ounce pretensions to acting as 
die world's guide, judge -and cen- 
sor. If they abandon rile old stance 
conspicuously, they are quite likely 
to • hear themselves castigated for 
the Trahison dot Clares. It is not 
entirely clear whether tills is com- 
mitted by entering the market 
place, or ay withdrawing self- indul- 
gently into an ivory tower. If I 
understand die charge correctly, 
one cau escape being guilty only 
by mounting an ivory tower which 
also doubles tip as a pulpit, keep 
free of worldly entanglements, but 
reprimand the world in no uncer- 
tain terms In' the name of the eter- 
nal values. 

Now the whole charge of Treason 
of the Clercs 1« a strange one, ever 
since Julien Benda first articulated 
It both the phrase and Ae charge 
are frequently echoed. Treason is 
what other clerks do. ' Tho question 
is do we have any honest way of 
not conunfting It, or indeed any way 
of identifying treason and loyalty, 
in this context? ^ .. ' 

" The ‘ background metaphysic in 
terms of which : Julien Benda’s book 
was articulated’ was profoundly 


("alienation”) was ac work. , . . 

In the rather more scary, less 
comfortable atmosphere of the 
world crisis of the 1970s, those 
trends have become more muted. 
Perhaps .they were simply character- 
istic of that one transient per id d 
and we shall never seo diem return 
in full forco again, But I doubt 
It. I do -not think they ere in any 
kind of contxadictlon with .indus- 
trial society ; rather they are 
inherent hi the styles of consump- 
tion, if hot production, of an afflu- 
ent age and wo may. export them to 
return In full vigour when and if 
tilings become comfortable again. 
This might be called die Rubber m 
opposed to itiie Iron Cage : the con- 


ceptual constraints of late and 
aftluQut industrial socioty, far from 
being rectangular, < bard and cold, 
may be inherently pHable and soft, 
though not perhaps all that pleasing 
In their rubbery way. . . . 


was articulated’ was profoundly 
Platonic or, if you like, scripturalist; 
it’ belonged to fche age when stable; 
eternal values wore In the keeping 
of die clerics. But Benda did not 
argue ■ this vision, he merely com* 
plained vociferously that it had been 
systematically betrayed by modern 
E mob ©an intellectuals. So it wa& 
And Why was ibis betrayal a bad 
tiling? Well, he insisted ' look at 
the terrible consequence it has. : . . 

The profound Irony is that 
Benda commits tlie treason of tlie 

f lerks In tl)o very act of denouncing 
t. ..THe underlying , logic . of his 
1 argument is ; pragmatic, and not ait 
appeal bo truth as .such at all...* 
The merit of the Platonic scribe’s 
myth Is not argued, but 'tacitly 
Inferred from its alleged social 
.value ..... I.,-? Now . contrast- Benda’4 
conduct - wrih : paradigmatic, self- 
confessed. open ■* traitor to tho 
Scribes’ Vislon-^-Friodrich Nietzsche. 
What lie -preached ia that our . rent 

continued next pug4 
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Economic restraint is forcing colleges to consider the thorny question of 
redeployment. Below John Gilbert and Ray Cowell give their views 


continued from preceding p:i , j 

deep satisfactions arc not c \ 
and platonic, but earthly, j-i.f 
the life-denying strivings «v» 
the pursuit of the same nr- 1 
aims by other and devious’’*; 
underhand means . . . differ!?. , 
in being, precisely, dishonor 
nine, deceitful, twisted. Tie’;,/ 
which he commends differ 1 , 
those he spurns above ■]] K-V' 

■ honesty, truth, candour,,!. 
profound irony (of which' il'tof- 
was fully aware) was that hit <•'• 
mendation of the treason d-‘ 


With Lite current state of financial 
panic prevalent among higher 
education establishments, it seems 
likely that few, if any, new staff 
appointments will be made in the 
foreseen bio future. However, 
changes in demand for specific 
courses, both in extent and focus, 
which will continue to take place, 
could easily lead to great disparity 
in course provision and staff work 
load between subject areas. If 
such disparities within institutions 
arc to be alleviated, staff will, have 
to redeploy, either voluntarily or 
under compulsion, within the 
system to a far greater extent than 
currently occurs. 

For many years it has been 
possible for teachers, ns tile focus 
of their research and teaching 
interests changed naturally, to 
transfer from otte department to 
another. This is likely to continue, 
perhaps oil a reduced scale, as 
staff : student ratios are more 
rigorously applied. The major and 
essentially new concern .that bus 
arisen is with individual teachers 
in departments that, through 
significantly reduced student appli- 
cations, are oyer-staffed as regards 
their teaching' function. 

• Tho response ‘ of Individuals and 
institutions to reduction in special- 
ised teaching function can take 
several forms. The two most 


University staff 
are people too 


actively discussed at present are 
redundancy and premature retire- 
ment. Universal availability of a 


f iretuacure retirement scheme may 
ead to even greater institutional 
stresses, since older teachers need 
not necessarily come from declining 
subject areas. In apy event, it will 
be confined to those aged over 5S. 
The extent that Sufch a scheme 
might 'cover Is best illustrated by 
a -particular case. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1937, 28 per cent of 
the staff - of UMIST will be aged 
over 55 years. 

-Leaving aside redundancy more 
constructive, and of relevance to 
teachers in a somewhat younger age 
group, say 45 to 55 (perhaps 43 per 


cent of UMIST staff ia 1987) are 
schemes of redeployment. These 
may be broadly divided into two 
categories. First, a move between In- 
stitutions but within the subject 
of the teacher. This could perhaps 
take piece by direct exchanges, pos- 
sible across the binary line. How- 
ever, since student ana national de- 
mands affect the higher education 
system as a whole, the possibility of 
such moves is likely to be very 
limited. The some applies to tho 
possibility of collaborative teaching 
between institutions. Secondly, a 
change of subject discipline or Into 
nd ministration usually within an in- 
stitution. This involves the most 
radical change for tho individual 
teacher but may potentially be the 
most effective response. It is also 
tho respouse about which, least is 
known. 

Although many Individual ex- 
amples of both types of redeploy- 
ment exist, tho result tug wealth of 
experience is not at present avail- 
able to the academic community at 
large. In circumstances where indi- 
viduals remain within the academic 
community, they have to reexamine 
many aspects of their role. These 
include tho scope and validity of 
teaching and learning methods used, 
the aims and skills of construction' 
nud development of the curriculum, 
managerial skills, tho function or 
‘the individual teacher as a facilita- 
tor of educational development In 
students, and research skills and 
opportunities available to the 
teacher. Information relating to the 
above and valuable for the develop- 
ment of both individuals and insti- 
tutions, - is at. present, held by the 
many, teachers. ; who have already 


redeployed under the pressure of 
redundancy in teaching function. 

To obtain such information, I 
undertook a limited case study some 
two years ago. 

I was able to study a university 
(not one of those mentioned In this 
article) which has an academic staff 
of Hbout 600. Of these, 38 individuals 
have changed their post in the 
pnsc five years. Although 21 
departments (counting central 
administration as a department) 
wero involved in such moves, die 
net oflect for any one of them was 
very small. Only five departments 
net-gained staff by redeployment. 
The central administration, which 
“headed the league” with two, two 
arts and two scieuce departments. 
(Science here includes the social 
sciences.) 

, The largest category of intra- 
depar [mental movement was from 
grant aided research posts to acade- 
mic posts (research and lecturing), 
where 16 Individuals were involved, 
and might be said to approximately 
constitute a " newly appointed lec- 
turer ’ situation. Only eight moves 
involved an individual actually 
Changing departmental alleginuco. 

Moves that were successful, from 
the point of view of the individual 
concerned, had a number of com- 
mon features. First, the moves 
between departments were made 
gradually, with the possibility of 
retreat still available. If only 
theoretically. Secondly, the re- 
ceiving departments gave individual, 
definite and woll defined tasks from 
tho outset. These were most suc- 
cessfully discharged where : they 
capitalised on skills already 


possessed by the individual, and 
vnlued by the receiving depart- 
ment. Thirdly, individuals received 
sabbatical leave or pavt-tiine release, 
to attend courses in their new sub- 
ject. Fourthly, the individual 
received encouragement and sup- 
port in obtaining research funds for 
work in a new area. 

The sources of problems 
associated with unsuccessful moves 
were also identifiable. First, where 
individuals were forced to move 
either against their wishes, without 
consultation or counselling, or too 
rapidly. Secondly, where the re- 
ceiving department had no need of 
the skills of the individual. Thirdly, 
where the individual knew little of 
the subject matter, research 
interests or professional associations 
of the new department. 

On the basis of this co&e study. I 
sought funding to examine the 
patterns of redeployment then 
taking place at national level and 
to develop strategies for assisting 
such movements. The proposal was 
turned down by both private and 
state financed bodies on the grounds 
that the subject was of insufficient 
general interest. Given the change 
in climate in 1980, periiHps this 
attitude may be reconsidered. 

The temptation to solvo redun- 
dancy problems by dismissing older 
staff in declining ureas, and recruit- 
ing young staff in the few expand- 
ing areas, will be great. However, 
older staff have much to give their 
students, notably patient under- 
standing. New departures In sub- 
ject development have been shown 
to occur (by Mulkay, Science 
Studies 4 1974) where academics 
migrate between departments. A 
humanitarian treatment of students 
is well established: the time is 
coming when this must be extended 
to staff. The framework for such 
treatment seems clear, and ideas on 
i ts implementation exist. 

John Gilbert ia senior lecturer in 
the Institute of Educational Tech- 
nology at the University of Surrey. 


Turning the negative into the positive 


One . of the few advantages of tho 
,'presebt struitendd jbjrcumstanccs of 
higher education ' iq* diet they are 
forcing -even ..the most complacent ■ 
members' of die teaching profession 
to recognize, however grudgingly,' 
tliaL the times are cltangiug. An im- 
portant result of this .belated aware- 
ness of ichange is that more attention 


tw .oxgmpiei ,uorct vqneys plenary 
.. .address ,1a a Lancaster International 
Conference on - Higher Education 
raised, -this, issue of, redeployment 
■. • and ■ .sparked... off - some lively 
: - [discussion. - . 

. However, lt-iiiust.be said that . the 
: activity. Of staff [development itself, 
during .its, years of neglect, has be- 
i come - samevvhac defensive. It .tends 
. t to ■ Identify Itself': exclusively with 
courses on-' teaching method, and, 

• . likc'al) Oppressed jmiioritfos. . *.* staff. 

. developers have cultivated n pro- 
jective jargon; borrowed ■ variously 
, . Trotyl the-.’ invQrles of- curriculum de- 
sign - : and /teaching : technology. If 
staff development 1 ?.iq benefit from 
the presbitf dllnmte of change, it. 
must rethink : Its basic assumptions 
■ . nhd; - ;feu«Jrtfllp,:: .There could uo no 
• greater; opportunity ; ; for' : such r& ■ 
thinking-.™,* tho,contrbvcrsial mjd 
. PfliiBirivo/ task 1 .of redeploy I ug: staff; 

’ riwp tyne, area 1 to' another. 

■TOP jitirtf ,ity i Q day's instil minus j 


a small * staff deteJopmeht unit ” 
exists .in virginal Isolation from tho . 
;harah realities of change. The pres- 
sures * on -. physical . and- human 
resources/ the chaugea in student 
assumptions and demands, tho prob- 
ability of now and different student 
populations are among these reali- 
ties and no institution can possibly 
cope with, them unless it lias a 
'^ladical/’.StRff development pblicy 
geared to these changes. The central 
•problem of academic ‘ planning In- 
the next decade 1 . trill .bo to respond 
to-theso radical, educational changes 
within existing resources. Staff 
development, in- this . context, must 
accept a much Wider responsibility 
■than hitherto, , while i preserving its 
present- [strengths. There Is simply 
no alternative, in the existing Hnan- 
! rial clirtyatOj to: ihe“ redeployment V 
of -some, hu map-re ao lire os-; end tills 

(as* -wbicla . thtise concerned 
stuff development must undev- 


! ,1.0*9 to niodify tljbfP.funclj^Bs fro’m 
yont*. >0 yenr. , .Tlife ■ Involves, of 
course, a willingness, 1 on the part of 
oybry mom be r of . ac ademic , eta f f to 
discus j.nncf evaluate hte ot; Tier, work 
which, in i ui'ii, cu n.VuCton be s efrn 
as an Intrusion into .academic 
[privacy, \i ., ■ | : y ; ;■ ,y yy.- 


EedeplojTneut might be deflued 
- As simply an acceleration of tills 
normal matching process between 
staff .and courses. . However,- no. 
process cdh turn the average teacher 
of sculpture, .for example, into a 
teacllor of accountancy. Redeploy. 
me»t cannot work < miracles. What 
it cau do. if staff attitudes ore suffi- 
ciently flexible as a result of the 
.staff..; develop went ; approach, de- 
' scribed ftndvej is: tp > persuade Indbj 
vlduHls,,.'cduvao9 and - deporttntylirs 
i that •• perfectly Valid appointments 
can be made through internal train- 
ingi For redeployment to work it 
iinust involve accurate institutional 
1 planning.. The Stages needecjfor the 
redeployment process to be success*. 
fu);aro; ■ 

:tlie' identification - of a staffing 
need withiii .au insthution's Jong- 
lerm Development P|»n. 

0 -Che . identification of mi rnider- 
utilited staff uirinber who could fjjt 
' all' Or part of tiiai need. 'i; 

. • <! i scus'sion wil h. the 1 n dividual - 
and the department cmiCoinod of. a 
, pusslbld training .programmer 
• ' tiie' agreement, of- a - schedule 


tl'io |v*5t; Iv a ’ yi-atSi, developed: ' n 
‘ rc JtypIriyiiiCiit sysidin ,pnv tho : basis 


of the assumptions and procedures 
described above. Much has been 
achieved but there have also been) 
of course, many 1 obstacles, the most 
notable being the residual assump- 
tion that an academic post is im- 
mutably fixed, providing a lifelong 
niche. Another, however, -is an 
initial view that the redeployment 
process is simply the release of a. 
member of staff f°t a yea r or two 
[tor achieVo -a new ■ qualifies tiou. 
Nothing perhaps Is. more revealing 
of the academic preoccupation with 
formal qualifications than - such an 
attitude. My own view is that, in 
most cases, redeployment training Is 
host undertaken' within the institu- 
tion, thus being seen as part of the 
'Continuous staff, development, work 
of/that institution. Seen in tills 
-•light, - - etaf f development and staff 
redeployment becon».e parts of a 
4PecLrum ; of . activities designed to 
.achieve: instUu/lQiial vltatity and 
renewal, Ip particular, .staff rede- 
ployment becomes n. matter not if 
• I'lrlriB squQte pogs into round lioleB 
buGsmiply of recognizing realities 
and. ut. .many . cases, turning what 
imghL qt first sight s.eain tty be nega- 
,live. cotystrailits and limii ati ons into 
posaivo^ opportunities, , 

;; ^ — =*77 

Kap'CoivcU js 1 'dean of the faculty 
yf hu/naijiues at ; Sunderland Poly- 
iecltruc. . ' v. • • • : - • 


guiiiuniua, nnci cog penui . 

mendation of those virtw 
itself a betrayal (though lit.i j 
nothing to show that he wik!' 
of it). 

The relevance ot thiiiiii*'!! . 
lowing. Initially, 1 conwwdt: - 
essentially social factors 
the position of intellcctiuli:ki; 
monopoly of literacy and hr*i< 
any very clear function and tip 
vasiveness of the new rubber:, 
militating against those 
virtues which had been cap* :j • 
by the practice of literacy I ; 
there is also an intellectual prtt: 
Where are the premises is i-.] 
of which we should sit io Jot., 
oil the world ? We canitM, 
Benda, simply make. our»h5| 
present of them (and, lilt ^ • 
make ourselves open u 
suspicion of tacitly using i : 
matic argument which com' 1 -., 
what we preach). We have k- . 
the rubber cage not merely iwi . 
social reasons, or because ti .;. 
weakness, the, premises 
come rubbery in our hands. 
is it written that these .wj»; ■ 
rup t ions which ho claimed , 
treasonable really ura wrona? ', 
if he has no good rMJonj w ( 
porting our condemnaiion ol ; 
is it not our duty—by i 
cfniiHarda of devotion W i-i 
which he claU to uphold-.; - 

so with candour? w[,at ? r ! t --l 
do if truth itself turns again* t , .. 

The age of the scribci, ol - j, 
who could read, 
of platonic or scriptural 
sics : tiie belief in • 

existing norms by 'vlucj hufflu , • 
duct and social order u -. 

judged. This belief ; 

engendered in .pa. rr by th« 
of writing, which r: 

the worty could ax st 
(No doubt, na in 'bo.cast > ; 

himself, the abstract 

ematlcs, especially 6 ( or 
stltutcd further .s j" 1 ' ^ 
idea. This view ^,"^3* 
eroded intellectually i 
socially. An Bstfs 

knowledge a " d a n f“. 

sic of man have botb “J« jllL - 

The foi-mer partially r<- 

tial in England. tbe lad«r u ^ 

many. But whether JJJL ^ 

dent Reason horn 
Nlotzche or b.°tb. gi ^ 

ally powerful, 
result is the sanw - : jou J h ^ 
ved of the 

allow you to nWjft - 1 
ting the treason °’ n ‘% rtf&'l 
for prudential cot®*' 

commit it, yw gfJEfort ^ 
it, and in a 
ot.that. 

fidmlt that Ydu mjuirt s 


ot .uiar. w- ** r „"V-niii it 17. a 
admit that you ff a * 0 0* 
bo castigated «P‘- . jni 

brazenly. You can : »='' 

Thert is certainly "» ls pJSV 
manifest answer * 

n is upt 

o/inrt ornuildS ,fOf eO l nf g It 


i'-v -i.. vj-U-'M'iS-' -.. 

- ; :;sv 1; 0 , ,-o. . 


ai , au ,< JiSsKjs 

deprivation of [JJottd** f 
stand is ^J-SJjSSs 
not in our -treacneiu d fljj 

should we-wjj * ''Sf-Wifi, 

Wo .can of 

won t do it, st y D Ti,;« I* ; 

and do 9^-, 

The 
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* w Niciiow, senior lecturer in the 
£ "'mein of chemical enslnecring at 
SiSdiv Cftlleae. Lniulun, has been 
l ,n d .0 a chair of chemical 
SSSSiB ut the University of Blrm- 

nSi^bs 1 h=cn appointed to the 
“,al r and directorship of the Centre 
r..r Russian and East European Studies 
University Of Blrmlnsham. Pro- 
r Null has been lecturer In 
'“nnmlLs and fellow of King’s Col- 
gJJuSlwnHy or Cambridge, since 
1976- 


Ap^iri(ntcuis ■ 


Universities 

Birmingham 

Faculty ot Science uuil engineering 
'l he title of emeritus profousor has 
ban conferred ou : Dr j. Kolhuszew- 
ill and Dr P. J. Cartier. The personal 
Mile of professor at elementary part- 
icle ulivstcs has been conferred on Dr 
1 D. 'Dowell, reader lit elementary 
nartlclc physics from January 1, 1980. 
Clulrnun of Ihe School of Mathemati- 
cal sciences : Professor P. Jarratt. 

Ac liny headship of the department 
of chemical engineering : Dr T. R. 
Unit. Acitii‘4 headship of the depart- 
ment of pure mathcniutlcs : Professor 
D IJvliifisNMic. Acitiis headship of the 
depart mem of transportation and en- 
vironmental planning : Dr G. Lees. 
Lecturers : D. J. Bagwell (elcctrunic 
and electrical engineering! ; M. F. El- 
Mcnshauv (ensincerlng production) ; 

I. J. F.iinliild (geological sciences! ; 

M l.nftus (engineering production). 
Research follows : P. J. Asp! mill (geog- 
raphy! : Rita .1. Atkinson (physical 
metjllurgv and science of materials 1 ; 
A. S. Bajv.ii (clvruunic and electrical 
eiuiiwecrhig) : Dcidrc Cunplnghani 

(ceriellcs) ; G. H. Gordon and C. S. 

I I. i lev iRcnelk-i) ; K. W. F. Howard 
(civil engineer! n-(l ; P. J. Isaacson 
tchendviry) ; F. S. J. Juhczynskl (phys- 
ical metalhn-gv and science of mater- 
I. 1 M ; S. W. S. McKeevcr (physics); 
Jennifer J. Kldun-ds (psychology) ; S. 


Anlhony Aynslcy Grcenlkld has been 
appointed tu the chair of medical 
Matl-.t'.o rr ihv Queen's University of 
Belfast. Dr Greenfield Ids been ivorklnn 
In the Dcp-.i rime 111 of Conuii unity Mcili- 
cinc at ihc Univu-sliy of Sheffield 
primarily a.- statistician to the Depart- 
ircnt of Ilcalth and Social Security 
funded imdtl-ccntre post-nconutal 
mortality study. 

SCamas Cathiilu has been appointed 
to the chair of Celtic at the Queen's 
University of Belfast. Recently lie has 
held nil impumni appointment in Irish 
folklore with special responsibility for 
archives in the Department of Irish 
Folklore at University College, Dublin. 

II. Safi and N. Walker H physical metal- 
lurgy nnd science nr materials) ; Alice 
Worley (mlcniblcilngyl ; K. !%. Yates 
(psychology 1 . 

Research associates : G. S. Bains 

(psychology! ; C. D. Beaumont (engin- 
eering production! ; G. Bownter (en- 

f lneerlng production! ; C. Broad bent 
minerals engineering) ; D. O. Cron- 
shaw (physics) ; Jomiull M. Drink- 
water (psychology ) ; J. G. Fletcher 
(physics) ; Slew Y. P«»on.« (engineer- 
ing production) : .1. G. Fletcher 

(pliysics) ; Joanna K. llanstead (traits- 

R ortnrinn and cnvirmtntentul planning) ; 

M. Hogan ( psychology I ; B. W. 
Hunt (clecti'iuiic and electrical engin- 
eering) ; J. D. J. Jackson (minerals 
engineering) ; S. I). Lawson (trans- 
portation and environmental plan- 
ning) ; Vivien J. Lewis (psychology) ; 
W. R. Livingston (minerals engineer- 
ing) ; N. J. Parsons (microbiology) ; 
M. Sharp (engineering production) ; 
F. J. It. Smith 1 civil engineering) ; Y. 
Ten man (chemical engineering) ; If. T. 
Thu! (chemistry) ; Tamara Z. Whale 
( transportation and environmental 
planning) ; A. K. Wlshm (geological 
sciences ) ; N. T. A. Wood (engineer- 
ing prod iic l bm 1 . 

Faculty of Art 

The pet *011 a I title of prufevair of 
Bv/ntilliiL- studies has been conferred 
of Dr A. A. M. lirver, reader In 
Bvzdtttiile Sdi'Mrs and Dlrcilur of the 
Centre for Byzantine Studies. 

Depute Director of the Shake ipea re 
Institute, confer mciil of the title : Dr 
T. P. Mailtesi.il. Actlm* head of the 
department of linguistics : Dr P. r. 
Ricketts. 




A former student from the faculty of art and photography nt 
Harrow CoIIcrc of Higher Education, Vanessa Ltither-Smilh 
receives the “ llalns and Batchelor Trophy " for the host student 
in animated film of 1979 front Dt Hoy Harris, principal of Ihe 
college. 

Teachers, 155 Chester Road, S tree tty, 
West Midland-:, it 7 A 3NE. 


. Fxjrf h;<?o m 


Banking Education In the tDBCVi. a cm- 
ferem'fl organi/eil by the Association 
of Banking Toathm will hu livid ou 
Mav lb in tin* University «*f London. 
Speakers linludc Dr J. Tieaiure. pn»- 
fesstir of market lax and deun of tho 
City University Business Sc In ml. I'lir- 
ther Informal inn from Mr R. G. Whi- 
rl eld, Lltulrinaii. Assoclailon of Ihinklna 


MIcrocomiHiiliig in Rescuivli and In 
Higher Education, a conference organ- 
ized by the depart me 11 1 of social 
science, Manchester Polytechnic Is to 
he held mt Muv 2H in the All Snhitfl 
Hull ding in' the polytechnic in Oxford 
R 0 . 11 I. The Ci inference: will coitceimato 
on some of Hie iiuuu ad v t need educa- 
tional uinl research applications nf 
nilc'i-ocniiip liters. Fee : tft.tU*. V nether 
detail.; frcuu Dr G. J. Doris Allan. 


. V-.‘ 'Ati' y** V; ; 

. ftp B.1 1 


•• Public Policy— a ntulll -disciplinary 
Approach ", by Michael Thrasher utnl 
Colin Railings, Is 011 c of the articles In 
Touching Public A i nfsinzi ion Vol 1 
No 5 (January 1980), a bi-annual publi- 
cation produced by tile Public Adminis- 
tration Committee of the Joint Univer- 
sity Council for Social and Public 
Administration lit the UK. (Copies of 
this issue und of May 1979 arc avail- 
able free by request oiiclofilng a 
stamped addressed envelope From Mr 
R. C. Goslin, Dep arm tent of Administra- 
tive Studies for Overscott Visiting Fel- 
lows, . University n[ Manchester, 
Crawford House, - Precinct Centre, Ox- 
ford Rood, Manc-h ester Ml.) DQS . ) 

* ft • 

Looking After People, n booklet In the 
" Choose Your Course " series lists tho 
wide range of 'further and higher edu- 
cation opportunities available to those 
who wish to make a career in the 
health care and welfare services. Details 
of the courses range from those with- 
out special entry qualifies lions to 
degree courses, and the booklet covers 
careers ranging from home management 
and family core to social work, medi- 
cine and surgery. It also gives Informa- 
tion ou specific careers and guidances 
nn admlsilimn procedures and grantii. 

i conics ura avallnhle free from Room 
,-Tl. Department nf Education amt 
Science, Elizabeth House, York Road, 
London Sl-'.l 7 Pit.) 

* * ft 

time to Tnlra Exum*' bv Michael Pli- 
fleld and Robert Donnelly uf tiie Insti- 
tute of Personnel Management is a new 
hook deafened to take the terror out 
nf gxauis and tu enable student** anil 
pupils to approach examinations mure 
confident)! - . TJie Liles! Ip a series of 
self-help guides, it nluu to show stu- 
dents haw they min begin work for 
their exams from the very first d.iv 
nf their course. It describes la Urt-iH 
the couirilnninii uf s\llulni.-cs. book- 
lets, examiners* reports mid past 
examination papers well ux nsc-ful 
resources mhIi as lecturer notes und 
newspapers which rail be found In 
llbraiies. (Avallnhle from IPS, L’eninil 
House, Upper Wnbiiril Place, Lnmliui 
U’Ll, £1.95 plus i.”,p postage.! 
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Loss : sadness and depression 
Attachment ami Loss, oh line 3 
by John Howl by 
Ilogm'tli Press, £12.00 
ISDN 0 7012 0250 1 


by Ann Oakley 


That childhood experience should 
influence udult behaviour seems a 
matter of common sense. It is, 
after nil. n central precept of 
modern educational thinking that 
children are malleable beings, 
people in the making, to be 
moulded this way or thna in 
accordance mih the deliberate 
Intentions of their pnmil.i mid 
other educators, mid m line with 
l heir somewhat loss deliberately 
chosen social, economic, geographi- 
cal and family posit Ion. Yet the 
notion ihnt early experience deter- 
mines adult personality is more 
than common sense: it is a theory, 
the juuluusly pimrded property nf 
certain professional groups. Because 
it is h theory — only ano among 
moiiy — it is important ro acknow- 
ledge time it is, too, ultimately 
ideology : the wholly understand- 
able. out nevertheless debatable, 
menial product of concrete material 
circumstances, 

Ir is extremely difficult to write 
about John Bowlby's work from a 
vantage point, outside the circles in 
witich it is directly relevant. This 
is because he has at least two con- 
tradictory reputations. On the one 
hand, to many of those outside the 
psychoanalytic field he is the arch- 
loactionary propagandist of the 
view that the mental health of chil- 
dren can only lie ensured through 
the constant vigilance of women 
us ntoidiers. On the other hand, to 
Bowlby , s professional peers his 
work nos often been seen ns over- 
flowing the boundaries of ortho- 
doxy. The two conflicting Images 
were evident early on In Bovriby’s 
when the. World .-Health 
Organization nsked him in 1348 to 
prepare a report on the psycho- 
logical effects of separating young 
children from their homes. The 
result. Maternal Care anil Mental 
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John Bowlby, who wrote in 1953, “ I must confess to a rather one-track, one-problem mind 


with which Bowlby is concerned 
hero are : Do yauug children 

mourn ? How docs adult grief com- 
pare with childhood grief ? What is 
“ normal ” and what “ pathological 11 
mourning ? What kinds of experi- 
ences in childhood characterize 
those adults who find It difficult to 
adjust tb the loss of a loved person ? 

Bowl by 's thesis, simply stated. Is 
that children ns young as 16 months 
are capable of mourning the loss nf 
a mother-figure ; that the nature of 
such response fs partly determined 
nets in which the 


nml drive, and the validity that can 
be uttachcd to the reminiscences 
of psychologically troubled persons. 
While such doubts seem to be 
eminently reasonable, what they 
home and family as a sign of tho provoke is the further thought Lhat 
child’s “adjustment” to hospital psychoanalysis is not, and cannot 
(and one which not incident ally be, scientific in any accepted mean- 
made medical and nursing care an ing of that term. The language of 
ask), it tnnli a rnanni-ntwil nf osvchdnnalvsis is the language of 


by John Bowlby and his colleagues 
111 the early 1960s, Is a Case in 
point. While hospital staff tended tn 
regard the passivity that followed 
the jnitisvl process of separation from 


Health, met with a defensive flurry; . by the circumstances 

paediatricians and psychiatric loss occurs ; and that the cxparience 
clinicians could not accept ifie idea of loss in childhood " is especially 
wiat young children were unhappy 

when removed from familiar, clr- _ _ 

c urns ranees and, caretakers. The pub- psychopathology ‘ . 

Jication tvyo years later of the uopu- and the resulting 
'■*? ia report, Child Care, physiopathology”. 
win .the Growth of Cove, was icono 


apt to evoke psychological processes 
of a kind that are as crucial for 
as inflammation 
scar tissue arc for 
physiopathology7'- Such wounds, 

i — -» » Bowlby holds, explain a large part 

clastic , ip ^another way. It appeared of the variance observed In the 
, . a *® est ‘ , 4 the < emancipation of mourning of bereaved adults — from 
condemned children to a wlint is “normal** on the one hand, 
' K 8 .u! i continual insecurity, to what Is " pathological ” on the 
°, r ot ^*F - of other. Although, as with childhood 


easier task), it took a reappraisal of 
the cliild's behaviour from die 
cliiild’s point of view for this clini- 
cally convenient state of passivity 
to be seen as nn expression of 
despair : the arrival of the suspicion 
ami the grief that what has been 
quite unaccountably lost may never 
be regained. In the some way, the 


Jangqage 
nclhods are 


psychoanalysis is tho 
causality. But its metho 
unable to deni satisfactorily with 
any causa) argument, since they 
cannot establish die three essential 
properties of causal analysis — evi- 
dence of concomitant variation in 
“causal” and dependent variables, 
the temporal precedence of the for 


Victorian tradition of not telling ™ cr ov , e ^i tb °i 
children the truth, for instance ‘ - --- 


„ -V writings, in fact said bn 
.subjwt of the necessity of the 
mother-child baud fs In a sense not 

HJHSJc' a * .the pro feasion al 
scepticism , his earlier work, evoked 

WliSv^SrmSntff ' '? Cn SS^ **SP2 n .S*- somrttty"of the bereaved,” especially Mdst oMifliisho 
' ; u Ifa «« bbilt the way. his [sic] attachment be- S?e Some of h 


losses, factors such as tho identity 
and .role- oF the person lost, the 
cause of the loss and the sox of 
the bereaved individual affect the 
mourning process, it is die per- 


afoout Hid death of . a parent, lends 
tn the same prbblems as aUulta en- 
counter when they find themselves 
the yicitims of deliberate deception. 
It' is presumptuous and unkind for 
one person to judge dint he or she 
knows better than another person 
the limits of that person’s under- 
standing and motivation to under- 
stand. 

As other reviewers have noted, for 
the mast part this final volume of 
John BowlUy's grand trilogy con- 
tains very little that is original. 

been Said by hiin ba- 
bas been said by 


the relationship between them is 
not spurious. Moreover, whereas 
all science is culture-bound, psycho- 
analysis professes virtually no in- 
terest In any culture ovner than 
that which generated It. There Is 
no way of judging whether psycho- 
analytic precepts applied to the 
mental and social life nf odier cul- 
tures (as, for instance, in ilia once- 
fasliionablc psychoanalytic anthro- 
pology) make any sense. What do 
they explain, and to whom does the 
explanation make sense ? 

Tim second point relates to the 
first and concerns the means used 


i«Huizeu - wmen carries other psychoanalysts or nsvdiia- b , y ?P„ Wlbj L t0 if«JrhMn«lv!i» enti vle 

4awi«Tort U ^s ! aild 'u!tfrtately\-£noSe no* con^iomf to Q the°"or^rniv“ *°a“ws on ^ofogy, colUro ,|. theory * 

iSlEV recent work <« ^ co^ninve psy- 


vasily bn satisfied that Bowlin ; . 
proved the supL'riorita of e ,h,.> 
and control systems theo?y « ! ) 
abstract psychoanalysis in exrib-' 
im attachment, separation a 3 fr 
behaviour m hum uiu, than ihan, ' 
has shown these to he 11 scieni* 
rally correct interpretations „ { t 
underlying psychological procesv | 
Thirdly, and still on Ufo if,.., ■ 
the singlemimlcdiiess with hlii : 
Bowlby has pursued certain idi" 
••ver a lifetime’s work is j m n,s 
sive — but it must also lay him JL-, 
to attack. Loss : tadnefs ^1 

depression is the culmination cf 
vision I enjoyed by its author in tb 
Into 193()s and recounted by fe 
in 1953 in tile following termt; -j 
became convinced in my oh 
heart that certain ' events of nrk 
childhood were of critical inpof. 
lance in determining jieisonsLiy 
devcJopnicutj particularly h 
child’s relationship 10 bis mmk-, 
mid the mother's unconsdouj 
tude to the child. ... I weir^r 
to mnke scientific these -ds-td 
observations on muihur-chlld nh 
Lionships. ... I must confess Hi 
rather nnc-track, one-pi#^ 
mind ” (Discussions on CUi 
Development, Volume l). Aj Bo»fy 
suys 111 the present uoik, h 
thoughts have moved on from ib 
point: he is more emulous ahm 
the attribution of all children's ddii 
cullies to mothers specifically, *.i ; 
he is more impressed by the imp-x 
nf individual social and persant 
circumstances on nsycholo^i 
health and Ul-iicaUh than he .Ml 
to be. Nevertheless, the fact n t.' 
altered that he has sought to deJu 
a science that will prove a tw 
judgment and iu so doing he ki> 
considered hardly at all those imr- 

E relations which fall beyond tb 
oundnrics of his own belief. 

This is a negative obscrvatlft 
and I do not want to be too n ‘f* 
live. John Bowlby has been, uj 
remains, a tremendous advocate ci . 
tlie rights of children and he W | . 
more respect for the contrioutiui ■ 
of so-called “social science to fli . 
debate than many of his colleagun { 
Hie book contains, for example, 1 1 _. 
most respectful and pettinew . . 
account or the work presented t? ? 
George Brown and TIrril Harm « 5 
Social Or/gius of Depression, i 
is ono of tile few solid pieces .* 4 
evidence we have for an afiocnw 
between drildhood loss oud a®j 
depression. For it has to M »« 
that there is a lot of deprgjU 
around and a dearth of epldww 
logical understanding about it. » 
addition, tliis book comalns. 
in a regrettably ino«essible lo™j 
quite valuable advice aboui * 
both children and adults mflj 
helped tn survive and 0 ^“ 
loss. It seems that ikey may u 
fully learn from ono another. ^ 
enormously powerful 
child unwillingly , sepai*°““ ^ 
her 04- his caretaker [s 
whlcii a bereaved odiiU iW^’j, 
and uncomfo-rtnbly , “J® * rfl rrf 
the lost person : if children 
self-sufficient, " C ‘ th 1 ? flr „«-S.ujls'. 
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The future in debate 


Uncertain Futures : challenges for 
decision makers 
by R. U. Ayres 

Wiley £13.00 

ISDN 0 471 04250 1 


Th, author, a professor of engineer- 
ing and public policy in the United 
Stales (a tyi>e of professorship un- 
fortunaiely unknown in Ills native 
Britain). lms once again made a 

sicnificant contribution to the 
debate about the future. This well 
So and well informed book 
centres on the American situation 
but ranges widely over the whole 
alobc with its economic, technologi- 
cal, demographic and above all 
social and political problems and 
ihc associated questions of human 
values and prejudices. 

This vast range Is held together by 
the author’s own implied, never pro- 
fessed prejudice : a nostalgic belief 
in the -.uperiority of a free market 
economy which— given its non-exis- 
tence in the modern world (has It 
ever existed?)— leads him to a nes- 
'imisllc view of the future, particu- 
larly with regard to the possibility 
that a democratic regime could 
deal with the major crises he fore- 
s.-M. This prejudice underlies his 
diagnosis of the world situation 
and his imaginative scenarios, even 
though he describes in earlier 
pjits of the book his ovm approach 
a objective and scientific. 

Ayres is particularly good as a 
trench ant critic of major and of 
1 datively minor aspects of the cur- 
rent climate ut _ thought as 
expressed in explicit attitudes to 
the future or implicitly in the 
. [unctiuiiiug of social institutions. 
An example of the former is his 
ciitique of technological optimists 
as well as pessimists ; of the latter 
his attack on the medical, legal and 
udvertizing professions in the States 
as being self-serving only. Given 
the underlying prejudice it is not 
Mdpi i'ing that the British health 
'cr, ice does not fare much better. 
Nil* crux of his argument in these 


various critiques is that these insti- 
tution, s ■ are efforts to maximizo 
only one social good at the expense 
of others. 

His own explicit position in this 
respect is inert-sting, pluralistic 
and in the end utopian. He under- 
stands Lhe conflict between existing 

S olitical ideologies ns presenting 
ifferent choices nmong tour com- 
peting 9 od.il goals, each good in 
itself, but hard to reconcile, with 
each other: equity, efficiency in 
blie crentimi nf wealth, persona] 
freedom, uud stability. Although he 
rogords stability as the most basic 
goal, always desired tuid never 
achieved for any length of time, Its 
obvious ubse-nce from all current 
regimes leads him to specify how 
politicul systems have chosen 
among the remaining three: free- 
dom and efficiency at the expense 
of equity equals luisser-faire capita- 
lism ; equity nnd efficiency equals 
communism ; equity and personal 
freedom equuls “soft" socialism. 

He ends ill is discussion by stating 
his “ personal view that _ mankind 
enn and must try _ lo discover n 
recipe for combining all four 
(page 63). but remains eloquently 
silent on now iliis could be done. Il 
is easy to agree with Ayres that 
such a society would be nearly per- 
fect ; but leaving it at that means 
Ignoring the major political pro- 
blem in this area:, tlie choice of 
priorities among social goals in an 
imperfect world which looks like 
remaining so for a .very long time 
to come. 

The rest of the book— the major 
part — is free from any sign of 


utopinn optimism. A 11 analysis of 
demographic and macro- economic 
trends shows how unequally wealth 


is distributed both in rich and poor 
countries; Ayres sharply, attacks 
the levels of public expenditure, in- 
cluding the military budget in the 
super-powers, and claims — without 
evidence— that most welfare ex- 
penditure is wasted. 

There follows a discussion of con- 
sumption patterns, including tood, 
energy, lion-fuel materials, transport. 


comnuinicaiiuiis, and health and edu- 
cational services- Among much 
Interesting material there arc. of 
course, statements with which one 
could quarrel, but nut in a short 
review. Ayres's pessimism about 
the rich democracies is here 
matched by despau* about the possi- 
bility of poor countries, particularly 
India, to solve their food problem, 
not so much because of absolute 
shortages, but becuuse of deeply 
engrained traditions and prejudices. 
Perhaps the most valuable part— at 
least for the nun-technologist — is the 
discussion of the role of technology 
in general and the clear und lucid 
description of spocific technological 
proposals, their assets and liabilities. 
I cannot Judge tho adequacy of 
Ayres’s arguments in this respect, 
only acknowledge the persuasive 
competence of his present ation. 

The book ends with three possible 
scenarios of major crises, which 
could all occur within tho current 
decade, even though they may now 
not seem probable: a world energy 
crisis, a world food crisis, und n 
scenario of United States with- 
drawal Into isolationism, uncontrol- 
led unclear proliferation throughout 
tho world, and a political Hnd eco- 
nomic crisis iu the communist coun- 
tries. Imaginary dated press re- 
leases and presidential statements 
make these catastrophic possibili- 
ties appear all- ton real. Each of 
them provokes belated government 
interference of a dictatorial nature 
with the economy and the popula- 
tion’s lifo style. In view of this 
Ayres’s Inst words that there is 
still hope, but not much, sound as 
If he had not even convinced him- 
self, let alone a reader who shares 
his underlying pessimism. 

Altogether, however, a stimulat- 
ing book, that should lie widely 
read, debuted and criticized. 


Journey into prehistory 


People oF the Lake : man, his 

origins, nature nnd future 
by Richard Lcukey and Roger 
Lcwin 

Collins, £6.50 
ISBN 0 00 219502 X 


Marie Jnlioda 


Murie Juliinhi is n Cunsnltmit til the 
Science Policy Research Unit, Uni 
varsity of Sussex. 


Centred around Richard Leakey’s 
excavations at the rich and informa- 
tive fossil man site of Koobi Fora 
on the eastern shore uE Lake Tur- 
kana in northern Kenya, this book, 
provides a journey into lhe early 
stages of human prehistory. The 
reader should not expect, however, 
a detailed account of the fossil 
finds which document our early 
history Thu authors have drawn 
not only nn palacntuology and 
archaeology but alsu on the broader 
arcus of anthropology, primate 
behaviour, genetics und linguistics, 
among others, to reconstruct the 
series of evolutionary 0 vents which 
ultimately resulted in ihu unique 
complex of bialngicnl and beha- 
vioural features which wu recog- 
nize in ourselves us It u man beings, 
Wo are often considered to ho 
unique among ntlicr animals in 
our way of walking, our largo 
brain size in relutiun tu body size, 
uur linguistic ability und our reli- 
ance nn mnls and culture. Huiv- 
cvcr, Leakey nnd Lew in focus oil 
the busic importance of economic 
cooperutiun (particularly food 
sharing) as the main feature that 
not only distinguishes us from the 
other niiimals but sdsn stnmls ns a 
likely determining fact nr ju the 
d eve in p 111011 1 nf some, if r.nt ull, 
of uur particular behavioural 
nnd biological features. 

It is nut iiunsiiul fur utlier ani- 
mals, particularly the social carni- 
vores and snir,: primates, tn co- 
operate in the hunt und share 
the spoils nf the kill; however, 


modern human beings are the only 
mammals which shore not utily 
meat but also plant foods. Leakey 
and Lewin emphasize the import- 
ance of this form of economic 
dependence in strengthening the 
social tics necessary for the suc- 
cessful rearing of slow maturing 
offspring, in the origin of economic 
division of labour (often manifest 
along sexual lines) and in the 
development of large brain size 
and language. . In addition, they 
pursue interesting lines of reason- 
ing which tie the original develop- 
ment of tools 10 plant gathering 
rather than to hunting or defence 
und which place the roots nf human 
aggressive tendencies and accumu- 
lation of material possessions In an 
agriculturally bused economy and 
not in the evolutionary earlier 
gathering nml hunting economy. 

In order to expin in the evolution 
of tliis unique form of economic 
cnopurutiou, the authors thaw on" 
the cnntroversi.il field of sociobio- 
logy und the principle of reciprocal 
altruism. Reciprocal altruism, here 
in the form of food sharing bchov- 
iuur, is assumed ro promote genetic 
and therefore evolutionary success. 
This is not. however, an explanation 
in itself. Perliups the main -weak- 
ness of the book is that the authors 
fail in approach the crucial question 
of why this form of reciprocal 
altruism developed in the human 
lineage and III no other. 

A 111 m ugh People uf the m Lake can- 
not bu expected to provide COTiclit- 
‘ sive answers tn all nf iliu questions 
involved in the interpretation of the 
course of human evolution, it is an 
engaging uud tlioupht-priivoking _ln- 
tru due Lion to the lines of reasoning 
which are currently applied to the 
interpretation of our own evolu- 
tionary history. 

Leslie C. Aiello 

Leslie C. Aiello is. fee Hirer in 
nu thro pnlogn «u University College, 

l.ondim. 
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Cancer, Science and Society , 
oy John Cairns 
Freeman, £8.60 and £4-20 
ISBN 071 ,670 0980 and 0972 . 

Accustomed to trust in the ultimate 
omnipotence of science ' we are 
affronted as well as frightened by 
the intractable nature of .cancer, 
md our deep dread of -this aUcient 
ttaurge « matched only by our des- 
perate desire to believe that a final 
solution must surely be close at 
hand. It is the .modern equivalent 
of leprosy, smallpox or tuberculosis, 
a malevolent disease* whose . very 
“me ig best ■ avoided for fear of 
tragically attracting .its unwanted 
mentions. < . 

As befits an unknown foe, cancer 
li assodqtad in the popular mind 
jodi wildly inaccurate aid conflict- . 
mg characteristics. Some like to 
,f| ink most cancers are. curable, 
whefeas qthers believe this, is true 
of nonej It is often' thistaketaiy re* 
larded as. a disease of civilization. 
Same feet it. could be a punishment 
tar wroqg.doing or- have convinced 
itfcmselves it is trii inherited condi- 
'tan. for n\any the diflgnbsis Is 
r° u fibt to be tantamount to a sen- 
ttnee uf -painful death, 

flight,' or rather the dark-, 
nf-V .of. such ignorouco John 
m.. ns 6 ?°°k contrives to be fnfor- 
boneat and Wise. He in 
■MWV- wfl ii ’qualified tn 
e W and medical readers 
ar<JBfi oMnvesttgation which 
bill? 8 h’oiil the geographical distri- 
c 8 i, 0n Of tumours to theories of 
Ihl- .^^sencsis. As. director of 
b^-LWpenu Confer Research 
hPrth Ldqdott laborutorv his 
• S sta 10 the long history 

status df his subject, 
of - cancer’s 
. ^IJe domlntoii aiid the neces- 
yifr tmordbioloskal focqs 
Search cd " teit1 I , or»ry experimental 

!>«]* ! r <|dj oiarshi p - would, how- 
’ vhftve, Jheen An vain, 1 -without 


the ability to express complicated 
concepts dearly. He helps the 
uninitiated by prefacing each chap- 
ter with a short summary and 
points out which ones can even be 
skipped entirely if, despite the dia- 
grams. they prove too technical. 
Not an easy, matter, addressing 
several audiences, but nn .endea- 
vour which Freeman, as publishers 
of the Scientific American, have 
made peculiarly their own. , 

The reason for the seeming pro- 
minence of ‘cancer today is that it 
represents one of what Ernest 
Gruen-berg has colled "the failures 
of our successes”. As contagious 
epidemics have receded most 
people in the Western world can ■ 
now expect to live td a ripe, or 
possibly over-ripe, old 'age. Most 
cancers undoubtedly take years to 
develop. But it would be quite 
wrong, to regard malignancy as an 
inevitable concomitant of ageing* 
The fascinatingly different , pat - 1 
terns of predominant cancer types 
which epidemiological studies have 
uncovered' in .settled societies in: 
various parts of the ■ • world, to* i, 
aether With the evidence from 
Immigrants, has demonstrated 
beyond reasonable doubt that en 


vironmeittal factors must ploy a 
highly significant part in cancer 
aetiology. 

This is perhaps clearest in regard 
to the association between certain 
skin cancers and excessive sunbath- 
ing. bv light-skinned races. But the 
: very.higli incidence of. liver cancer 
amongst sub-Saharan Africans, of 
stomach cancers In Japan and ol 
oesophageal cancer n P“ ris of Iron 
ard every bit as obvious, but still 
mysterious. Indeed, it is. in very iew 
cases,- notably in relation to.lUng. 
cancer nnd. cigarette soioklng, that a 
specific environmental agem nas 
been indicated. “ I n rfraspect . 

' Cairns remarks wryly. It is almbst 
as if Western societies had set out to 
conduct a vast ahtl fairly well ton- 


our continued ignorance of the 
fundamental triggering causes ol 
cancer and our inability to modify 
the mechanisms which monitor nor 
mal cell growth. What Is most aston 
ishiitg abdut our bodies is not tliat 
the occasional cell should embark 
upon a wild course of unrestrained 
self-multiplication but that all the 
rest submit to such admirable 
biochemical control. Screening ol 
large social groups is another rally- 
ina cry based on the sensible idea 
of catching the disease early., But it 
often founders in practice because 
of the accursed tendency oE some 
tumours to spread by way ot the 
blood stream before they arc locally 
perceptible. 

When it comes to treatment our 
s to ck4n -trade consists of knives, 
powerful burning rays and poisons 
—all, however, not to be despised. 
The sheer removal uF an offending 
object is as reassuring, (and con- 
siderably more effective) for pat- 
ients or modern medicine as tor 
the : patrons of; nyangas and 
shamans. But much of this therapy, 
liowever Skilful, is a 
nf fair— complicated, xosily and not 
very successful. 

With the exception of lung can 
cer. none of the common cancers 
are much commoner today than 
they were 50 years ago, treatments 
ore empirical and prevention Is 
limited by our knowledge jwnd by 
people's unwillingness tq forgo pre- 
sent gratification in the interests 
of an' imaginary, Boruurlc Future. So, 
where do wo go front here? Speak- 


Mr 
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ing from the outposts of imperial 
scientific research Xairns offers 
little immediate comfort to those of 
us who "regard the conquest of 
cancer as if it were some five-year 
plan on a collective farm which is 
certain to succeed provided every- 
one has enough enthusiasm . Sadly, 
it seems os though society will have 
to live with cancer for qmtu some 
time. 

Uua Maclean 

Und Maclean is reader ill commu- 
nity medicine at the University of 
Etiu\ burgh: ■. 
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Ulrlkr vai Gorge: my senrdi Tor early 
man 

by Mary Leakey 
Collins, £6.50 
ISBN (I (10 21161.1 8 

Io most people*’ iiiiiuf.s the iiiiine 
of Leakey anil Olduvui arc synony- 
mous. Thu exploits of tlur Leakeys ut 
01 dura i Gorge were (if ten headline 
news in the l‘Jtj Os, and ankles in 
the. Nntiomif Geographic.- helped en- 
thusiasts all over the world to keep 
in much with the seemingly never- 
ending series of finds from this 
East African fossil sire. Louis 
Lea-key ivjs charismatic : a man with 
a colour ful personality a ad u burn 
re mi mini cut or. In rlie United States 
he regularly die w, and held spell- 
bound, huge lecture audiences. Hat 
t lie same bold, and sometimes rash, 
interpretations which helped attract 
nnd sustain puli lie interest, caused 
fellow scientists more than a little 
disco mfoi’l. In a community in 
which self- interest inn often dictates 
tint dullness and scholarship go 
hand in hand, Louis Leakey’s flair 
made him suspect. The study of 
human origins was mo often con- 
sidered tn be just n odour fill 
pastime, rather than a bona fide 
scientific endeavour. 

However, events of the past 
decade have quite justifiably 
brought about n revision of this 
judgment. We now take it for 
granted that field programmes urc 
carried out with rigour as well us 
vigour. Hypotheses based on fossil 
and archaeological evidence ore 
regularly tested in the laboratory : 
scanning electron microscopes ui»d 
complex statistical programmes are 
now the stock in trade of palaeon- 
tologists and archaeologists alike. 
Paling methods ore more, accurate, 


and the interaction between 
palacuiHulogibis, itrchucnlogi&rs, geo- 
logists mid geophysicists has done 
much to prmnuic theoretical and 
practical advances in gcuchronolo- 
ideal research. Pal uctienr iron- 

mental und paJuungroniurpluilngical 
data have also improved to match 
advances in other fields. It is no 
exaggeration to say that these new 
research approaches tu the problems 
of human origins represent u new 
pa nidi gni ; tr is ulsn no exaggeration 
to pn ini nut that this paradigm grew 
out of research by the Leakeys at 
Olduvai Gorge. 

This bank by Mary Leakey is thus 
doubly welcome for it helps to 
redress lii-ituricui iinhu lance in two 
ways. Nut mdy docs it outline die 
richness mid importance nf the con- 
tribution from Olduvai, but it also 
reminds us that the research effort 
at Olduvai was always a joint one. 
Mary and Louis Leakey shared 
equally ia the planning, labour, dis- 
appoint mem und vicissitudes of 
work at the gorge. 

For many years Mary Leakey lias 
worked untiringly at cxcuvutions in 
the purge; indeed, it is now her 
teal I muie. Her archaeological exett- 
vntion technique is second to none, 
and lias set an example for a whole 
generation of Old World prehis- 
torians. But perhaps more Import- 
ant is her success at making 
archaeologists conscious that their 
research docs not stop with stone 
tools. Working along with Richard 
Huy und other colleagues, she has 
succeeded in integrating data from 
rocks, fossils and tools to make 
valid und tesiublc hypotheses about 
the habitat and life-style of the early 
hnniiuids. 

The honk contains quite detailed, 
nnd perhaps in some places too de- 
tailed, descriptions of the geology, 
liominid.s, stone loo is and fossil 
ULiimals, together with more per- 
sonal accounts of the history, cir- 
cumstances unil results of the re- 
search work carried out at Olduvai. 


Of the detailed section*, I found 
the one on fossil . fauna much the 
bust. Mary Leukev succeeds in 
showing how much faunul remains 
can tell us about climate and luihi- 
mr. The habitat preferences nf 
elephant shrews, catfish nnd fossil 
slugs sounds unpromising Jiiorury 
material but in this hook the prob- 
lems they help ro solve are treated 
with enthusiasm and clarity. The 
section on stone tools takes the 
reader through the types of stone 
industries found at Olduvui: both 
this discussion, und the exposition 
of the geology of the gorge would 
have benefited from a more detailed 
sectional diugrum of the beds with 
the sites 1 located on it. A list of 
hiiniinid finds wuulii also have lici-ti 
<1 help. 

At times I think (he use nf tech- 
nical terms will make the going 
tough for lay runders, hut they 
should be encouraged to persevere. 
All, or part, of the hook will lie use- 
ful to touchers und students of any 
course which touches on human evo- 
lution. Even though it is offered as 
h popular book, those mure closeJv 
involved in human origins research 
should not ignore it. It brings to- 
gether information which is other- 
wise widely scattered, and some of 
it has not been published elsewhere. 

This book should help a wider 
public recognize the debt which 
human origins research owes - to 
Mary Lcalicy. Her single-mimlcd 
dedication to work at one place, 
over a period of 45 years, is 
in sharp contrast to the modern 
philosophy of quick " in-and-out" 
research programmes, funded on a 
throe-year or fivo-ycor basis. It 
would be a great loss if sustained 
personal research such as this be- 
came a thing of the past; we would 
all be the poorer. 

Bernard Wood 

Bernard Wood is reader in Lhc 
department of anatomij at The 
Middlesex Ilaspiiul Medical School 
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Lives of the stars 


THE STUDY OF 


A Collection, ol 
inaugural iLec tore s 
edited. by- , 

Dr.. Peter Gordon. 


by P r.. Peter Gordon- 

Much, attention, Has been 
paid >lh recent- years- by: 
1 sacioiogisls, educationists, 
and polttlojans tb the prob- 
lemi of achieving dtjuality of 
Opportunity for , pupils in 
I secondary , r schools, this 
‘book. provides a solid, cfs-: 
•tailed. li^ory of the origins 
.and development of this 
movement./ 

'270 PP ' , £12.00 .! ^ 
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Sims and Clusters 
bv Cccllin Paync-GnposcliUin 
Harvard University Press, £15-75 
ISBN 0 674 83440 2 ’ • 

Cecilia Puyne-Gaposchkin died ill 
December 1579 shortly after this, 
her last book, hud boeu published. 
In her long cureer she made many 
important contributions to astro- 
nomy and to it&.tcnching. She was 
the author of many. books including 
popular .books such as Introduction 
to Aslrcmqtny .and Stars . iti . the 
M tilting and moi‘e serious works 
such ris The Galactic Novae. An 
initial problem yrfth the present 
book is that 'it contains no preface, 
nr-, introduction io toll us for what 
.it ud fence it is Intended. My first 
impression was that it wits going to 
be a popular br at least a sortii-popu- : 
larwqirk nod this yiew was strength- 
ened ; ; by tUo faclusjbrt of: a compre- 
hensive atias <of bright: stars. > How- 
ever, ■ In moist' of the bbok a con- 
siderable knowledge' of . ' or' 
familiarity with astronomy and 
physics is implicitly assumed. The 
boijk is suitable for $ tfetfous 
a (hat cur iijit It also'comalps inforntd* 
tlon' which will "be' better appreciated 
by' . students ' or "professional 
astronomers. 

• The .book .is essentially n survey 

of the properties of stars und 'of the 
physical groupings: of stars known 
as : oppn or globular star clusters. 
Alihaugh results of thfiorutidal cal- 
cujutibtis arp; present ■arid: iutOr- 
prorutiun of ■ lho significnuco of (ho 
observations is inclltdo.a, there is no 
detailed theoretical discussion. The 
bijok is n description. 6f the life 
history of. (i star /by /analogy with 
S h pke spear o’s. seven’ ages of ; maii : j 
dntl . quotations frohv the. latter : are 
'frequently introduced. ; Mrs-Foyne- 
Cftposciikin follows' stars' from thair 
sfill./iny&^eiious , birth , front! inter * 
sl|l)'d i v clouds o} gqs, thro ugh their 


energy which is released by the 
fusion of hydrogen into helium. 
She discusses later ' evolution in 
which a star may become a red 
giant or a nuporgiant but she makes 
only very brief comments on the 
final stage, of evolution in which o 
star may become a white dwarf, a 
neutron star or a black hole. 

Mrs Payne-Gaposchkin has had 
o strong professional interest in 
variable stars, which, are stars 
whose light output, unlike that of 
most stars, is not constant hut 
varies either periodically or irregu- 
larly. She is particularly con- 
cerned to Shaw that variability is 
not usually something to be regar- 
ded as accident or disease but tnnt 
it is a natural property possessed 
by a star at a particular stage or 
stages in its life history. The 
sun is not a variable star now but 
ir may be one in a few thousand 
million years. -. 

.Another important . themd of the 
hook |a the maimer in which obser- 
vations of star clusters enable the 
ages af the dusters to bd deier.- 
tttlned. ; This gives Information 
about the , way. hi which the proper- 
ties- of stars. and clusters hove 
changed- during galactic history, 
information which cannot be 
obtained .from, iqdiviiiu gl. stars. ... 

; :,.Thls . book 1 is vefy. '/clearly arid 
interestingly written- bjuc J am still 
uncertain for’ what audibnee it is 
retail?' intended. Many of the intrd- 
duqtory ■ remarks to chapters are 
very elementary and the frequent 
lists of stars of different 1 types, 

: wltjcli are easily visible to the linked 
■• eye, make It look like d hopk forthe 
apiuteur. At the samq tinie j'efer- 
citces are frequently made to .-topics- 
in' ustrnnomy, or physlqs which have 
not been 1 : fully introduced -or 
explained;- :The book (Joes contain: 
u- wealth of useful information such 
ak .a remarkably, good selection of 
, criimiL- magnitude diagrams of star, 
..-clusters nnd lists of : the brightest. 
. ■ variable stars in several .categories. 

. It.- will- .no /doubt -be road with 
i fit ergs t by a variety of readers 
with different motives. 

• "' R/J. Taylor 


Genetic Models of Sexual Selection 
by Peter O’Donald 
Cambridge Universilv Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 521 225.13 7 

Mathematical Population Genetics 
by W. J. Ewans 
Springer. UM59.U0 
ISBN 0 540 0 9577 l 

Li the past 20 years, there has 
been u spate nf work on the 
mathematical theory of evolution, 
based firmly on the found n linns of 
population genetics laid by Fisher, 
! Tallinn e and Wright. The field 
lias, however, shown signs of a 
division of iul-nur be tween iliose 
interested mainly in the analysis 
of the outcome of evolution fur 
specific biological ximulimis, und 
those who urc more interested in 
constructing sophisticated, general 
models of the evolutionary process. 
The two books under review 
exemplify this division, noth tire 
highly technical and aimed ut the 
graduate student und research 
worker with a knowledge of popula- 
tion genetics theory. 

■ O ’Don aid’s book is to « large 
extent a review of his own work 
on the theory of sexual selection, 
nil hough Ills first two chapters 
give a rapid survey of the subject 
of sexual selection ns it has 
developed since Darwin. Darwin’s 
theory sought to account for the 
evolution of diameters such us the 
peacock's tail that are of no 
apparent direct adaptive vuluo to 
their possessors, and that are 
frequently limited to adult males. 
He suggested that they conferred 
an advantage in . competition 
between males for possession of a 
mate either because of their use 
ni tights between males, or becauso 
of female preferences for striking 
colours and unusual urni:ments in 
their mates. As O'Don n Id puims 
out, the theory of sexual selection 
Lli rough female preference was not 
Fully accepted in Darwin’s time, 
and played a surprisingly small 
i ole In the neo-Darwin inn synthesis 
of the 1930s and 1940s. O’Donald 
convincingly pins a large share of 
the responsibility for this neglect 
oil Julian Huxley, whosu writings 
on sexual selection were remurk- 
ably confused but apparently highly 
influential. 

There has, however, been a 
reassessment oE the importance uf 
sexual selection since the 19G0s, und 
It is now one oF the mainstays of 
sociobioiogy » O’ Don a Id’s ‘ con- 

cern Is mainly with the construc- 
tion nnd. analysis of the population 

f enetic consequences of female pre- 
erenccs for male characters under 
simple genetic control. Chapters 2 
and 3 set dut the framework nf Ins 
models of feriinle preference. These 
mostly assume n fixed probability 
that a female- will mate with a mule 


m me mating odvama^ ,r 1 
fei red ^pes of males, tv ■ 
balanced polymorphic j ’ 
maintained with Tts mx \: ■ 
sexually selected character : 
gards such frequeuev dcnf.il; ; 
an inevitable co,i SC quS , 1 . 
preference (see, for . 
23G: “all models nf J' 

non by female cliolco niu-iL 
to frequency-dependent nar-' * 
the males "). But, as he mal t * 
in chapter 3, it is ewremtK/ -. 
cult to construct realistic 
female mating choice, in riw ^ 
ignorance of the behaviours! 
nnisms involved. It U nou'ii 1 - 
to me that frequency dent-'i 
nf male mating success a 11/..L, 
he expected. Genetic r.-sJ’ 1 
phlsms in sexually selected 1 Ci ■ 
ters seeni to be the nctpiiotu- 1 
than the rule, which is tbtr-- ! . 
nf what O’Donald’s modelip?/-; 

Chapters 4-6 contain h^!t, 
working-out of the Rew h::,-. ■ 
dynamics arising fromikr-: 
introduced curlier, for iS <■:> 
polygamous species. Chiptr 
cusses sexual selection bib:, 
ganty, illustrated by 0'D>Wii 
data on tbc Arctic Skiu. 0 
8 contains an oxtensire aw', 
the population genetics d T. 
proposal for the evolution uir 
tcnance of female preferui: 
Chapter 9 discusses in< 
mating. The book is fit:-, 

clearly written and carries :- 
author’s purpose well. IW« 
ever, that it would hare ber: 
useful to most renders to k ; - 
eluded more discussion of th 
logy of sexual selection, and n- 
reduced the weight of mathtc 
detail. Particularly in ChBptr 
there is it good deal of wpi- 
application of the same |Hj • 
of analysis to different e 
wH licit could well be preset*- 1 
summarily. . , . 

E wen s’ new book is a sum- 
theoretical population a r 
aimed at giving the rU 

thorough understanding, c( 
mathematical theory. .A* * 
slates in the introduction, « 
concentrated on a preseniit.- 
depth of selected topics. ran« r 
attempting a comprehensive” 
The book Is particularly m- 
stochastic processes in PV-- 
genetics, the area which F 
the most interesting pro*; 
mathematicians, and » ; 
Ewens himself has ***J*k. 
contributions. The P r ” cn r’:, 
lucid, though terse, and g 
will be an Indispensable 1 g- 
work for theoretical BeneucJ 
will, I suspect, bo found MJ. 
both by methemotlcimyjjj 
its assumption of “ 
background of P e r ncti /fJ au}e ;i 
and by biologists, beca*e 

volvcs a more so? Jistl icaj« f 
111a tl cal f imi me work tu»rr 
standard texts: mi P°P utl, ‘ on 

* . Briau Cliarlei ' 1 


Brian Charlesieorth it 


of the frequency oi that type iri the the University af Susst*- 


Differential calculus 




Differential analysis ditCerantln* 
(Ion, differential equations and dif- 
feron HaL inequalities , , . . 
by'T.M? FietF' 

Cambridge University Tress, £18.00 
ISBN 0 521 224 20 -9 ' ’ • 

The theory of the differential calcu- : 
lus of functions betweuir northed 
vector spaces .is an Important 'one, 
which allows us to treat problems 
irt the , calculus of variations, coil-- 
.iroi 'theory and other' areas wlthln : 
the same goti era 1 framework as 
simple, problems cdncernitig the 
optimization of ' reul-Valued func- 
tions. 

' The aiitlior Of this book doek not 1 


of the tlieury but resb'idts himself 
tb/a -study of directional derivatives 
and thfe FrOchet, Giuenux : and 


Haddmqrd 'diffeVeluidls, together 
with ■ t h.6if - a pp Kca ribhs— principally : 
to. Ibe fhedPy of ^ '-ordinary differen*' 
tisl oquhtlonsV Within tl^a afea his 
esposuiqh 'is Fairly Comprehensive 
..pnfl ;• includes : dota lied : proofs of 
numerous -res ulhs yt h tell were not 1 

WWti 


■ .. hi'uoriwl » 
are the extcuilw- J* on lv » 
poVations. ^h« e Jf L , n bu t a|e 
eating in them«e|^* wre « 
useful ill lending . iV: • 
theorems presented 
body of tiie text. ■ 1 , |hr k' 

The, geiioraL icvol," ffljtly , 

such ns to roft-xyeir u ^', 
accessible . 0^, 

duates in mathemPi^ ^ 
he . aptfeais/ m '““ |U ]}i* 
theorems when lt lbrf k 

’ to do otherwise . 

only rarely. Of | ng t hls k 
to be paid . 

exposition ,n . C giLailt 
ideas are ntorj ^ing, a/l 
tionql antUytlcal , l0 aM* 
modern Work- capnot , 

treated “ c a, i „ rr d i«d #'** 

age of SZ' lenvhig jf Jfisw r 
nearly cpmP I ® t >* w0 rk ,n 

who bropght the 
tlon, deserves w ° 

" n *• fine J . K ,c.li^ 


iqcicc 
cononiics ' 
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Style as protagonist In Gogol 



The Creation oF Nikolai Go fin l 
by Donnld Fangcr 
Harvard University Press, £9.90 
ISBN 0 674 17563 4 

(logoi would have been a peculiar 
case in any context, but in the pan- 
1 been of Russian nineteenth -century 
men of letters lie cuts a very odd 
figure indeed. Henri Troy at, his 
most recent biographer, portrays 
Gugul as a misogynist and patho- 
logical liar who rewarded his sup- 
porters with high- Handed treatment 
,ind who towards the end of his 
life developed a religious mega- 
lomania heforo declining into 
insanity. 

More significantly, his works 
reflect a quite different world from 
that depleted so fully and lovingly 
by Pushkin, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
cTtukliov und even Dostoevsky. Thu 
nineteen th-ccimiry Russian radical 
critics and many nf their Soviet 
successors have tried to press Gogol 
into their preferred mould und 
make him the father of a “ natural- 
ist” school of fiction, hut for most 
readers his works were and still are n 
fundament ully puzzling: the churac- 1 
ters lack depth and conviction, the ™ 
plots arc thin ur bizarre, the exuh- > 
ei'ont lunguago is somehow off- ^ 
centre, and the author’s tone can bo m 
highly disconcerting. This odd lack $ 
nf definition hus allowed commenta- 
tors, In Russia und elsewhere, tn 
interpret him in an astonishing 
vnrlcty of ways, hulling him as 
almost anything from realist to 
devotee of the absurd. 

In The Creation uf Nikolai Gogol 
Ronald Fuuger, professor of Slavic 
and comparative literature at Har- 
vard, is not directly concerned with, 
either Gogol’s biography or the 
complex history nf Gogol criticism, 
but with the mainsprings of the 
writer’s style. Though he rcFers to 
Gagpl’s life, this is largely to 
yraphuizo our Ignorance of much or 
it and io make the paradoxical point 
rliar ir was precisely a lack of per- 
sonal experience which exercised a 
decisive Influence on Gogol’s art, in 
Utat a certain hollowness became a 
ccntraT characteristic of the writer’s 
whole being, Professor Fanger also 
frequently refers to the work of 
other commentators, from Belinsky 
to Sinyaysky and Lotman, but only 
where they illumine his own views, 
never as mere padding or as an easy 
substitute for personal reflection. 

"Hie author's main thesis is that 
style I* the animating force of all 
Gogol 3 texts, to the extent that lan- 
guage is often the only active prota- 
gonist in the Gogollun universe, but 
so active a protagonist that por- 
traits of \vhat is essentially static 
come to soerlie .with energy. 

He develops and Illustrates the 
argument with great verve and 
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Gogol : a lack of person 11 1 experience influenced his art. 


a Faint Near Dikanka, through tho 
MirgoroU Tales, the Peters burs 
Stories and The Inspector General, 
to Dead Souls and the ill-futod 
Selected Passages from Correspon- 
dence with Friends. Through nut 
wc urc given criticism of a high 
order, which provides insight uftur 
insight into the essence - and 
originality of Gogol's literary 
method. 

Gogol’s originality is fur liter 
emphasized ut the end uf this study 
when the author attempts to pin- 
point the salient characteristics uf 
the weird world projected by Gpgol's 
imagination. He convincingly shows 
it to be a world 'of instability, eva- 
sion and misidentificntlon, governed 
by the universal principle of ne to 
(•* not quite ")— an all-pervading 
sense that nothing is as It appears 
to be or as one might expect it to 
be. This is no fresh discovery, but 
it has rarely been better set forth 
than In Professor Fangev’s two con- 
cluding chapters. • 

The Creation of Nikolai Go%ol is 
not an easy book to read— ironically 
enough because .of Professor Fan* 
ger’s own addiction to complex lan- 
guage. At times his formulations 
cin be very uffective, us, for 
instance, in tiie study’s deliberately 
ambiguous title, in the paradoxical 
chapter heading “ Perspectives front 


the hero of Fit; us “ one iiulividir.il, 
supremely ordinary, solitary, k ini ess 
and doomed ’’. At nthor times, 
however, aphorisms like “ the Gogol- 
jun universe objectifies. 11 f.iitli it 
communicates as intuition ’’ are a 
little roo compressed' for clarity, 
and the vocabulary cun become 
somewhat esoteric, as when we 
read, for example, nf “pilpulistic 
speculation The author cun alsu 
lapse Into ugly jargon, such ;is 
" uttUiullnal problematics ” nr “ ibe 
(hematics of individuation ”, or, 
worse still, produce a .pretentious 
but misty sentence like, his career 
begins increasingly to resemble his 
fiction, to turn enigmatic through a 
symbolic merging that eventuates 
in a metaphysical entity which even 
now goes by bis name". Not even 
Gogol is as difficult as tliutl 
In "sum, though. Professor Fan- 
gei J s volume is a most impressive 
achievement. He has brought to a 
re-reading of Gogol a cultivated und 
sensitive critical intelligence and 
sets out bis findings, in a stimulat- 
ing, original work which will long 
be read with profit by scholars and 
teac hers— though, tin fortu nately, 

never with ease by their linguistic- 
ally less accomplished pupils. 

D. J. Richards 


Way of All the I-lnrth 

by Anita AkltmaLavu 

translutcd by D. M. Thomas 

Seeker nnd Warburg, E.L90 

ISBN 0 436 01 LOU X 

In 1976 Mr Tlw :11ns gave 11s a 
highly praised train hit inn of Akh- 
matova's Requiem und Poem r.'i l li- 
mit a Hern, and in u recent edition 
nf the Tl.S he Inis spoken elo- 
quently uf the difficulties the trans- 
lator bus 10 fiice. In- provides 

us with .1 selection combining 94 
slum poems ami fragments with 
tho long poems fly the Seashore 
nnd IVay of All the Earth. It is n 
representative selection, containing 
verso from the five hooks that bad 
appeared by 1921, from the wartime 
editions, and from the postwar 
period, right up tn the poet’s death. 

The selections with which Mr 
Thomas’s should be cmiipuretl are 
Richard Me Kune's Anno Akhnut- 
tova: selected poems (196*1) Stanley 
Kuniu and Mux Hayward's bilin- 
gual Poems of Akhmatova (1974) 
and Walter Arndt’s Anna Akhma- 
tova: selected poems (1976). Arndt 
provides by fur the largest selec- 
tion, 175 poems, but puts himself 
nut of the reckoning by re mi 11 jug 
rhyme throughout and reducing 
Lho poems to u doggerel reminis- 
cent of Penguin's first Eugene 
Onegin. Thomas provides u much 
larger selection than either McKaitu 
nr Kunit*/, und includes 56 poems 
that do not iippour in either nf their 
collections, nut despite occasional 
errors, McKnnu nnd Kunit/ keep 
closer tn the original, mid their 
translations arc the better for it. 

Thomas provides an excellent, 
dose trunshitinn of Bp the Seashore 
and of certain nf the lyrics. Ton 
often, however, though generally 
capturing Akhmatova’s tone quire 
well, his versions are marred by any 


11 timber nf inexactitudes .*nd minor 
changes, of person or mitivher, for 
example, but iikivl often uf icn.-'C, 
mid additions or oini.s.sions that 
seem unmotivated and muu-cc.ssnry- 
ImportiiiH words arc iiol translated. 
Sonic dedications and epigraphs are 
uniitted, und the notes ate very 
erratic, in forming the reader uhnui 
only same nf those 11u.11 tinned in the 
text. 

One stratagem in particular set ms 
almost wilfully In depart from 
Akltniatova’.s practice and in destroy 
he i' effects. In lhc iiiiy/iii ills' there 
nre very few lines thut arc nut 
semantic units, yet '1 human fre- 
quently introduces cnjumliments <if 
single words or groups of words be. 
tween . lines, aitd evert hot ween 
.stanzas, with extremely j nr ring 
results. The couplets nf Summer 
Garden are likewise needlessly sarri. 
ficcd. 

Some times there are nctuul mix. 
understandings of the urigimii. To 
earthly solace ... is tutt addressed 
in llie heart, a ml tbc xtiiuiqe)' in 
thu poem is in fact a .siniii:ter'> 
child. In / hear the oriole's alnmpt 
grieving voice omi.ssinn of thu 
words Teiier’ hy leads the irnn.s. 
iiiliu 1 tn suggest that “Joyful fytiL 
lulls " are uciunlly present in thu 
field. Most erne i ully, the sense of 
/ won’t beg for yow love is miner 
by rcplucing Lite ironic " 1 do nnl 
cure of li;i]ipincss ” with ilie innp.- 
pro prime und in context uLi.su rtf 

I’m not yet cured of happiness *’ 

Despite these xhoricon tings, this 
coilection does bring more ol 
A kit mat ova to an English I'cader. 
But what is really needed, indeed 
long overdue, is u large-scale ex- 
ercise in close translation. 

Julian Graffy 

Julian Graffy is lecturer in the 
department of Russian language tout 
literature at the School of Slavonic 
anti East European Studies. Loudon. 


Wo are pteaseef to announca the publication of 
Volumes 3 ahd A {English- French) of lhe blggesl 
and best general bilingual French and English 


dictionary that money can buy. 


vettings on tion (with its echo of Hobbes) of University's department of Russian. 


Texts for the new reader 


A Medieval French Reader 
edited by C. . W. Asplaad . . . 
Clarendon Press : Oxford University : 
Press, £15-00 and £7,50 ’ 

ISBN 0 19 872Q35 1 and 815761 4 

Tnevitoblv'tlte. shadow of the well- ! 
known //istoricul French Header by 1 
Stud or and Wuteri, published hi 
1924, hangs heavily over Professor 
Asplend’s Met/tcvul French Reader. 
i' 1 his ' preface Professor Aspland 
seeks to give his . book its own 
identity by detailing lho ways in 
which it differs from its much-used 
predecessor. 4, has been " written . 
to phi vide/- university .students with 
00 imroductlhit to medieval French 
' . literature", Whereas Sttider and 
Waters, were coucqrncd' to provide 
■ Plages ** su ito bl e .for i 11st ruction 
hi .hlstprical. grammar *’ and to this 
. ®UlL did hot shrink from including 
Pwsages of Vulgar Lathi. 

: r "rtfwwr Asplqnd .is- concerned- to ' 
turthtt*. the ' cause ■ of medieval 
•Freijph literature, and one cunsd- 
'luencq of i this ' is. tltat he- has 
grouped his. texts in literary genres 
rainpr than by shared linguistic 
teatures and generally gives longer 
extiaow thou Studer and Waters, 

. «chmg tp -wtake these important 
:■> \. epwrtM and- complete 

"Tantatic ; units. . ’Recause -of the 


greeter length nf the , extracts . it 
contains, A Medieval French Reader 
has only 30 different pieces against 
Historical French Reader's 65. 

As is to be expected, Studer 
and Waters and Prolossor Aspland 
• have -sometimes taken., passages 
: from the ’same texts. Tins has hap* 

1 peticd ln about' a dozen. .cases but 
cnmpletc (iverlappiun occurs with 
only four works: . the Sfriwoonrg 
Ottilia l which could have been omit- 
ted in a literary collection), the 
Soquencc of Saint Eulalia , .. Frois- 
sart's account of Edward Ill's expe- 
dition against the Scots and the 
lyric, Quant vient en mat. Professor 
. Aspland in fact, has gone out ol 
his way not to give the snmu: pas- 
sages as Studer and Waters, und 
thut policy ntay explain why he. has 
drawn on the second part of the 
Life of Saint Ah’xis when the open- 
ing 0 f this poem has so much mure 
iq offer young readers. However, 
his selections from the hong of 
Rotund do have the advantage uf 
showing the eponymous hero altvu 
and active, although ptUy Juar 
the second of them H »,« P«V «"« 
in » collection oE medieval texts 
assembled to Introduce students to 
' the beauties of French literature 
there is no Francois Villon, Pattyelm, 
or Philippe de Gomniyntw. 

• Allhougli ■ A Medieval French 
1 ■ Reader 'u innmded *q..«ier for 
lircrary i|iiere*ts, one us .'left with 


the impression that it is above all 
the work of a philologist. Tiie texts 
halve all been transcribed afresh 
from the manuscript sources, (lie 
notes (mainly linguistic) on them 
are full and helpful and ine glossary, 
though selective, Is compendious. 
On the other hand,-, comments on 
points pf. > literary* interest in , the 
introductions to tne texts are rather 
sparse and not, to my mind, alwuys 
very interesting. These are com- 
pensated for, to some extent, by the 
selected : bibliographical references 
to important monographs and 
articles which precede each text. 

This Render will, be ideal for 
StudciW9 wishing to wurk on their 
own. The ub umlaut help given by 
the editor can be expected to reduce 
tho contribution tho teacher will 
need tu make and ullow him, us well 
: as. lhc student, tu cover the gt'dund 
fairly quickly. Let it also lie said 
thut just as Siiuler and Waters’s 
collection has often boon pin to 
literary use despite its phllolpgkal 
origins, so Professor Asp land's Itnhkj 
despite its literary bias, may equally 
well be plundered for the purposes 
of imparting historical. grammar. As 
a dual purpose book it muy prove to 
be even more useful . than Studer 
and Waters's Fender. 

T, 0. Jones 

1 Dr JpAcs .is IcttttircP in French at 
:• Soiilhumpitin ' Vniversitu.’ 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
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“.nn enormous advance oil 
every linglish-Spnnish dictionary 
which has yel appeared" 

Modern Language Review. 



Hfc 




“.The most clearly thought 
. out clicifoMflryofrtsJJnei lli.il has 
so far appeared." 

Professor John Welghluian, 

Tlie Observer. 






” -■ “You have been entirely ■ 

J Sticcossllil Inyouralm Lobevise 
l ; 6 convenient ohe volume , ’ 

dfcUooaiy thbt’wiU sot hew/ 1 
’• slandatds inilscoverage of the. 
i ■written and spoken language? 

3LE, Asher, Head Of ^ngni sties , 
' Department, University of 
i Edinburgh. w-'!'' 5 '' ‘ ” 


Dante’s plainness and magnificence 



The Divine Comedy j 

trunsinted by C. H. Sisson j 

Cnrcanct Press, £8.95 1 

ISBN 0 8563 5 273 X , 

Dante 

by George Holmes .1 

Oxford University Press, £3.50 ana i 
35p ' 

ISBN 0 19 287505 1 and 287504 3 j 

Dame dominates English litera- ; 
ture as perhaps 110 other foreign j 
poet docs, certainly no other poet 
of the modern foreign languages. \ 
Some even of what one thinks of as j 
the most memorable native lines' 
of English poetry are his: “For j 
pi tee remietk soone in gentil 
herte “ The curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day " ; “ l had not thought ' 
death had undone so many ”, But . 
110 on u yet has kept up the poetic , 
inevitability of those lines even for j 
a wliule canto, niucEi less a full 
version of the Comedy. We run to J 
every new one in' hope. And to : 
whom should we run marc eagerly ' 
than to C. H. Sisson ? His own ! 
poems, such as The Usk, show that 
he Iihs just the right combination 1 
or a convoluted but pure meta- 
physical style with lucid natural 
imagery. 

His verse translation of the 
Comedy, however. Is odd. It seems 
to be literal, but if it is it contains 
ii: accuracies. Surely, for example 
men che di rose, a pin die di 1 dole 
must mean as B.iuyon gives it " less . 
than of rase, more than of violet” 
and not, ns Sisson, “less that of 
roses than that of violets”: and why 
leave out the orrihile that describes 
the to war where Ugollno died ? Are 
these perhaps too romantic ? A great 
deal is sacrificed to die ideal of in- 
formal modernity. The most obvious 
formal pattern of the Comedu, one 
that is at once romantic, simple and 
profound, that every part ends with 
the word “ stars ** is sacrificed by 
ending the inferrto : 

And than we emerged to see the 
' stars again 

The echoing is so much, a part of , 
’Dapte's universe that.lt ieems per- 
verse to destroy it. 

Sisson also abandons rhyme and 
any precise metrical constraint — 
the metrical scheme at times seems 
no more than typographical, though 
this in itself is good, for as experi- 
ence with blank verse translations 
of Dante. shows, even a typographi- 
cal ghost of ferae rlma makes 
things stand out. But. probably 
deliberately, Sisson searches for not 
much more metre than translation 
from a cognate language necessarily 
induces. IE someone with an ear for 
cadence, .sec Sinclair’s prose trans- 
lation out in lines the' result would 
be more accurate than Sisson's and 
not much less metrical. 

What advantages does Sisson 
then Have over Sinclair? Hfc style 
is more colloquial, more lucid/mdre 
.consistent, purer ; one! is surer of 
seeing Dante- through a steady lin- 
guistic. focus, f Yet .perhaps not 
enough. , Sisson sTill produces 
phrases which it ig hard to Imagine . 
anyone -uttering except ip a stage 
Irish monologue : 

To come, down here from mu 
happy location,' 

The effect, oddly though is: not 
unlike that pretence - at colIoqUia- ' 
■Usui in ' the i new Arikllcan liturgy 
against, which Sisson, has been 
mtpresslvely leading the- attack. • Is . 
the trouble that the one metrical 
constraint Sisson keeps, a rough 
syllabic equivalence in aji approxi- 
mately , iim* by Li pa- -re^eum, {s actu- 
The mosfc rpri 


has more syllables to most of its 
sense units than English. Ur is it, 
as wirh the Ijturgists, a wish for a 
magniloquence thHt shall still be 
modern and plain? 

Certainly a style that translates 
.Dame must include both plainness 
and magnificence ; and certainly as 
William Golding shows in the first 
pages of Darkness Visible, it is pos- 
sible in modern English. But Sis- 
son thins Daule: la decenne sete, 
tile ten years’ thirst, surely sug- 
gests intensity as well as duration: 
Sisson gives “ the thirst I had had 
for ten years And for that won- 
derful amoia, the “ little thrashing 
floor ” by which Dante conveys his 
vision of what the earth would look 
like from the heavens, the small 
round tiling wirh chaff flying across 
it which in this century we have 
seen, Sisson prefers the possible 
but meagre “ little plot”. For 
fanto oltraggio, which got “ that 
splendid outrage " nut of G. K. 
Chesterton Sisson gives “ something 
so out of its way”. 

Altogether the diction lacks the 
density and pressure of poetry as it 
is when forced out by personal crea- 
tion. Compare Sisson's lovely remini- 
scence of Dante, which he quotes 
from In Insula Avalonla : 


Look, for you must, upon the fine 
appearance. 

The creature had it and is form- 
less dead. 

Now come no nearer than to 
straws in glass. 

with his version of die original 

1 was already, and with fear I 
put it 

Into my poem there where the 
shades were covered 

Comfiletely, and showed up like 
straws in glass. 

Is this absence of pressure inevit- 
able in a faithful and submissive 
translation ? Certainly not : Binyan 
lias more of it partly because he 
committed himself to the hard 
struggle with terra rinm. 

Moreover, the more difficult the 
Comedy, to my feeling, tile better 
Sisson. I could not pay a translator 
a higher compliment than this : tiiat 
I enjoyed the Paradiso in his version 
as I am forced to realize I have 
not done before. And an interesting 
result followed : twice in the 

Comedy I find it hard to retain sym- 
pathy wicli Dante— -at the sheer 
nastiness of the Inferno Rod at the 
extreme self-confidence which allows 
him to give us his speeches when 
examined an faith, hope and charity 



by s t Peter, St James and Si u. 
and lus being passed by theln in ' 
pretty high class. 3 ln * 
Poetry, if it persuades us j, 
poetry, has various powers to nab 
us excuse such thmgs-noubl, fi 

• let us suppose” by width . 
Charles Williams says, the 

is readable. Hitherto/in l 
ultimately conditioned by Sindak 
and the Temple classics, l w. 
excused the Inferno, and iound ib! 
relevant cantos of the /W,, 
irritating: in Sisson’s version I firi 
the Inferno disgusting Bn d th e 
Paradiso, as it should be even i a 
those cantos, adorable. 

So the Paradiso still encourage! 
me to believe that Sisson may be ' 
the ideal translator of Dame, there 
would be no discredit if he could 
be persuaded to treat this aj 1 
first draft. Gilbert Cunninglmi'j 
The Divine Comedy in EngM 
shows that no previous good uu>- 
lation lias taken less than tipi* 
(Cary’s, and he subsequently na . 
many years in revision). Mogfea 
been nearer a lifetime, and Si 1 , w 
has so far it seems only spui 
some five years. 

His version, strictly witkt 
annotation, leaves above all the in 
pression of a monologue by a re- 
turned traveller. This li certain!? 
one of Dante’s models: for another, 
that of the gradually uncoiling boil 
whose pattern is finally that of the 
universe, we can turn to George 
Holmes, who sees the Comedo prim- 
arily as “ the vision of highly iodi 
vldual human destiny set agaian 
a Christian neoplatonic unbent". 
His Dante seems to me masterly ; i" 
realize how masterly one has .0 • 
imagine writing a hundred-page in j 
traduction to a medieval poet ohoa 1 
whom most tiiat is interesting « < 
surmise, most that is certain toi ; 
abstract to be interesting. • 

Holmes's bent is for deteriint ‘ 
evidence of external events, mo® 
times that could be sup piemen wa- 
in a longer book. 

" We know nothing about 
Beatrice’s character” he says, to a 
plain the novelty of Dantes ffl® 
of her. True : but it Is a g»« 

leap from this absolute ignorance 1 

deduce a quite different cause- 
modelling on the number of m 
women in Italy at the time. Mu» 
there have been many causes.jow 
of which perhaps, are latent m “ 
human Jove, requiring not « 
positive explanation, as expUroW®" 
why they had not operated bejo • 
The nppeal of the poem u*m* 
Charles -Williams's '.'If I* « “Jffi 
of a sun blistered girl at a Brlpw 
factory dqnce, it is prohabiy ii 01 
of Beatrice”. Again UoMies fw 
an excellent hypotl ^ M 1 fi nn raetn. 

Dante’s philosophical develop , 
and about the relation 
the writing of the Comedy , , Ji 
. ingly positive . that the P* ^ 
embodies a vision which Dan 
hnd. 

But what must have DKJ ^ 
impact on Dantes p\*n 
the act of writing the 

• parts of the Cometfp ?^ r ^ 
talks of the moment ww? w 
lator “sees through 

■ the matter— the 1 actual 
the original”. The < ft 
. translator and reader ^ 

• th'dt : is it ikissibie thaMjira ^ 

Inferno disciplined^ . 
through the world to " ,r 

• Stepli^^; 

; 5tep/ieu Medcdlf 'f , 

English at Sussex Univcrt™ / 


Cotisolidating time past into myth 


f-o iutjk e i fal() !■■■- ‘ ' ' 

l>T- !Psvdse 

, bdlicci; by Ai D. Thompson 
Manchester University jprcssj £3.75' 
ISBN 6 2 190 b77l i 

This novel as weir ag telng his last 
is perhaps the most important in 

Pa vesq’fj ' entire JiteraiY career And 

its 'eppfetw ance 1? >eicome, 'Ia ills 
preface -Mr. Thompson -suggoats tiiat 
Paves'e urtdesetvedly iihgleCtad in 
rijig. counu-y, partly because of bad 
- t-ran^r^tionsp But ito also acknow- 
ledges! Hint- the probleifa extends to 
' thq mythological nature ’Of Pavese’s 
library world yrtrich is essentially' 


paradoxical Writer, at one and the ular novel. He sees emerging from 
i^tne tLme clqarJy a regional novel- the winter's personal myth of ; the 
. 1 st' anp yet a f|^re with universal Lan&lie the - social myths of an 
Implications and slaims to atten- entire cominUhity, reflected hi the 
tion. ■ -^s . itoltoritd is so deeply .recollections of the hei-o, Anguilla, 
rooted that \u Is difficult to h'ans- - who has all the characteristics of a 


time . 1 present shown to J^Juiopj 

'■crJtsAfefiS 


rooted that ; it h difficult to h'ans- - who has all the dvaracteriatics of a 
pose It Into other, cultural Climates, d^racirli l an illegltlmate birth, an 
( anq It seems . M, Consist .slmul- inability to settle ; down, a wander- 
; tai;eously of. a 'metaphysical-; SCnse Just. which takes him as far as 
. of alienatiou . and a ' peasaririii <0 highly stylized America, and ; a 
. £55. 'f 1 ® S9 . ®hd , .s Dnse df ■ belonging, longing for permanence which com- 
■ 1 - t “J re ,*. 1 w ?^ pervasive in pels him ih the end- to . return „tp Hia 

. the Italian Culture 1 of jne .time, ,a fid - .lliighe where lie: finds everytliiqg 
no. less id -its lyrldsm, thpti in itjs still very much the ’same aijd yet 




Tlic Cnnuicnjdjii I cxl : problems or 
' riling in Inc I- rent’ll nennissaiicc 
h v Terence Cuve 

liiuendoii Press : Oxford Univrrsily 
Prc c Si £15,00 

& 0 15 8 15752 5 

fb ivork dtiempis 10 Mtidy iho Uvo 
fvjtnres which. Dr Cove claims, 
character ire ImuIi Ihc incnry and 
■„ art ice uf writing in 'he sixteenth 
century : pnulignliiy and self- 

cuiuciuui»iiess. 

Jlic theory is examined in pari 
mu', which largely revolves unwind 
i( u Krasniian concept nf capiu, seen 
litre as h symbol of " writing us an 
activity «t once productive and 
unciM-iided ”. Part two is a I most 
entirely devoted to the three major 
French Renaissance am hors : 
R.ibclnis, Rimsurd and Montaigne, 
,,l| of whom extend their initial 
wnrk in an experimental, open- 
,.inled way. There is, however, no 
ill-.iinct division between tlie two 
jjjris, since Ernsnitis continunily 
inns his own theories into practice. 
mnl Rabelais, Itoiisurd and 
Mmituigne constantly reflect on tlic 
nature and stains of their own 

Tlie overlapping of the two puns 
is deliberate, since Dr Cuve is con- 
reined primarily to show how theo- 
retical critical issues emerge from, 
311 U cast light oil, “ writing in 
atli.in”. Indeed, one of his basic 
. iiropnMiiens is that sixtecnth-L'cn- 
tury French literal urc provides 
.t parallel with muny of the 
liruiccupstions mid prohlems of 
the modern writer and critic 
ttlw has also been led in usk 
fundamental questions about the 
wry nature of his activities. 
The Renaissance writers and theor- 
ists whom Dr Cave studies were, 
ns he rightly points out, being forced 
to come to terms with - the same 
kind of rapidly shifting Methodology 
nnd terminology as their modern 
cnnnierparis and, even more impoi- 
Wfltly. they too were suffering from 
ifii- “couscqueuces-oE Babel” — that 
it, from the uncertainties of. the 
, WRocentric model, according to 
which language is assumed to have 

• 0 natural and, ultimately, a super- 
natural grounding 

Once this assumption is ques- 
tioned, the status of the literary 
iwt is immediately brought into 
question sinco it can no longer 
claim to reflect reality. It can, how- 
ever, reflect upon itself, and 011 its 

• own status and meaning. This is 
Mv, Dr Cave suggests, the works of 
Rabelais, Ronsard and Montaigne 
continually call themselves into 


we are left withen __ L Eft 5.£ 

mg of the varioois _U«a-sP , Jj oe i f }i 

.3if ndvS, fromjvhich W 

sabieuess and, P^ l B J ll A.Bi*.‘ft 

rustic life emerge j ^ 

. gideratioin of ^be • „ • 

techniques mvolyea. ^ JoB** 


qiiuMinn: iliuiugli [lie ik-lihu'iiio ills- 
luc.uioii uf his f ice ioii.ll nurniiivc 
in KuiiL'Iiiis's case, lhinugh ihu emt- 
stiint rehearsals nf poetic "essays” 
conceived as preludes for an ulti- 
mately uncompleted mast cr-wurk 
(die Francindc ) in knllsurd’s case, 
and through deiilieratc-lv adnptiug a 
persistcmly limiiniry, inconclusive 
stance in iiie cuve <>f Montaigne. 

This sclf-dniihi, it is iiiipoiTaiii in 
note, is not inherently negative. 
Although all tin uu writers may 
despair nf ever writing a complete, 
self-contained text nr of ever 
equalling ihc model winks of 
antiquity (which they view both as 
a standard of excellence ami as a 
threat to tlie idemiry and independ- 
ence uf their own works) ihov 
generally use I lie ambiguity uf hutfi 
language itself and nf literal nre in 
order in enrich their own creations 
— to turn them, in Dr Cave's aptly 
coined phrase, him “ cornucopian 
texts’' in their own right, that is, 
into texts which attempt 10 capture, 
via their seemingly endless prolifer- 
ation, un iniiliteil richness which 
conliiiii.il lv eludes them and to the 
iihsencu of which they continually 
draw the reader’s attention. 

Given iiie parallels he finds 
between such works and the pre- 
occupations of la nniwcllc critique, 
it is not at all surprising that Dr 
Cave often has recourse s a similar 
criticul approach, especially in part 
two. He is particularly anxious, 
however, that ihc texts he studies 
should not be regarded its “ local 
Illustration*' ” of any modern theory. 
As a result, he rightly refuses to 
adopt any single modern criticul 
approach (structuralist, Lacnniati, 
Dorridinn or any other) and boldly 
mixes both new nnd traditional 
critical approaches. Despite his 
own fears, it is difficult lint to feel 
that lie effects this rather strange 
marriage with singular felicity. 

My own doubts lie elsewhere. 
First, I find it difficult to slime 
Dr Cave’s view thin "uu acute aware- 
ness of inter textual iiv ns the neces- 
sary condition of writing tends to 
defer die achievement of an integral 
1 new ’ text ". I am particularly 
worried about the assertion that 
" the writer and his toxt are always 
suspended between ait original 
wholeness ... nnd future reinte- 
gration ” (iny italics). Ronsard was 
certainly of a completely different 
opinion since he was convinced that 
he could dominate his borrowings 
(see Oeuvres computes, ed Lnumou- 
ier, XV, 252) ; nnd Dorothy Coleman 
in her excellent study of die Gallo- 
Roman Muse (1979) quite rightly 
highlights the positive side to such 


hnr rowing when she argues that 
the " ret urn tn previnii* poets 
means 1 I 1-.11 jihe puetl is carrying 
fur ward tn his successors the con- 
slum chh and flow of iiMdiiinn and 
civili/aiinn ”. 

Second l v, i l i-s dir f icult not to 
feel that Dr Cave's piriuiu «f the 
problems of writing in ihc French 
Renaissance " is bused mi ton narrow 
a survey. Thu suggcsiion that the 
wml:s uf Rabelais, Kon-.ai-d ami 
Moiiiaigne are not " mcuifdiigic " 
not. after all. new; nor is this the 
first study u* nj'ply niodern critical 
uppmuehes w these u-xis. Fur this 
reuxon, it would have been bene- 
ficial to have had a wider survey 
covering more authors. Olio suspects, 
moreover, that if more nut hors had 
been included (Calvin uiid Bnriin, 
fur ex -in 1 pie 1 Dr Cave would have 
been obliged to modify hU position. 

Finally, 1 think one inn»i be winy 
uf uilrihuiing too much jnipurtuncc 
to a trend which Is currently very 
.si rang in French Renaissance 
criticism, particularly criticism of 
Mimiuigiic ; I refer to the icmleiicy 
evident in Lite works uf critics like 
G bin scr, I’niiillmix and Bogus in. who 
emphasize paradox nnd tliscnniiiiiiiiy 
tit the expense of culiercuec. Dr 
Cuve is, of course, right tn insist 
that it is wrong to nvcrsystcmuii/C 
Moiiiaigne. hut there nre certain 
constants in hi-s thought which lie 
scents to neglect. It is, in any case, 
iinfui'Lunntc to find Dr Cave dis- 
missing Richard Snyce's (in my 
view) excellent attempt to dis- 
cover what kind of urik-r can he 
fniim! in the E.-'xiii'x in a brief fim(- 
uotc. Such crucin] disagreement 
with n critic whose work Ur Cave 
quite rightly values very highly 
ought tu merit more detailed ex- 
mill nut ion in a work which often 
nssiiines rather than proves that 
1 lie Essui's provide on " indefinite 
interrogative movement ”. 

These nnd other problems are 
nf course, quite .serious in them- 
selves. They merely represent, how- 
ever, the negative side in a work 
which has much to 1 ecmnineiid it. 
It would not be an exaggeration to 
'claim, indeed; that Dr Cava ‘5 study 
is the most Iiiipartnnt survey of 
French Renaissance literature since 
Barbara Bowen’s ofron strangely 
neglected Age of Bluff (1972). I am 
not sure that all oF the evidence fits 
his case, but the attempt at synthe- 
sis is excitingly provocative and 
much of the analysis is of the very 
highest calibre. 

Jim Supple 

Di Supple is lecturer in French «( 
the University of St Andrews. 


Behind the scenes with Moliere 


Serentecnth-Ceniury French IJrahta : 
we background 
*7 John Lough 

Dttendon Press : Oxford University 

ftws, £4,95 and £2-95 

ISBN 0 19 815756 8 and 815757 6 

A* long as Corneille, Moli&re and . 
Racine are studied hero it will be 
important to know something of the 
condidotis and constraints ' under 
they worked, ip what - is 
jmioemiy a social art. Professor 
j-ouglt concentrates, necessarily, on 
"arts and on the lmlf-ceniury of the 
masterpieces. 

He begins with the troupes and 
'ncir theatres (a useful diagram 
. saarts their moves and mergers) . • 

• c ] r disti active organization, rhoir 
their rivalries mid 1 the 
®?lQr’s status— biiylnhle despite his 
■{JJ 8 . officially oxcomnuiulcatcd. 

Playwright on the other hnnd, 1 
:? u, “ Meyer sen the thoatre as more 
' vt n R , .?L®Pi>*48-sl»»rt4 to aomotUlng 
^ tQr ’ pofriqiHo, Fi»r ull his. liusi- 
sense, did Uot dp. reully wall; 
^'jera. did, hut not ns nil author; 
^cfae .way, \vlse tb quit, and in 
. (,. urt circles tHoreafteir lived down. 
“■ past, •' - .- - 

! 'hlr chapter .takes us In- 

\ jiJ. theatre, , - with plans nnd 
, a I) that is known nr 


The social composition of the 
Audience must in the long run have 
determined the typo and taste of 
the plays offered. This has been , 
ope of Professor Lough’s favourite 
subjects of research. We leant here, 
that the pit became much more 
respectable as the century advanced, 
though it could- still . be , rowdy.; 
that It was the most numerous part 
of the house, but not the most 
remunerative ; and. that the court 
and the hoimetcs gens in 'their 
expensive fund 11 1-pJaimqd , boxes . 
must ’’have -retained' more Influence 
and certainly mure prestige. ITe 
points nut the small .size of the 
total theatre. public-— 174100 at jhc 
very mast in a city of half a million 
'inhabitants wifh plenty of visitors.. 
Here must He the reason .(or tlie 
Insecurity oE the playwright, 

' The last chapter grasps Lho nettle 
of the technical “rules” of drama, 
which in this n«e were made to 
sound so formidable, though ibu 


three great dramutisM all protested 
against their tyranny, and all bent 
them. Professor Lough's thorough 
treatment demonstrates the^ overrid- 
ing importance of the theory o», 
uriiisemblanca, to which many were 
deeply committed (mostly those who 
were not playwrights), but which 
was always at variance with tno 
needs of a good story and - the 
reality of willingly accepted stage 
co o ven t Ions. . , . 

• The bibliography hits some gaps, 
but tt good index completes rhe 
book. Modest lit sl«i and scope, 
this is nevertheless 11 compendium 
—probably definitive. It may prove 
the most, widely useful of nil the 
distinguished contributions l 1 votes- 
jtnr. Lough has Hindu to the subject 
for over thirty .year*. „ ’ ■ 

R. C. Knight 

K~C. Knight ten* u«iif recently 
professor of French at university 
' College, Swansea. 


Harrap’s dictionary 


1 " , and all that is known or 

r — : — rv {T^vrofessOf y , Qts’ ’ about lighting, cur- 

ZdiJTuai£%!> *S* i,M - *?'.** c„«;,;i„o. , 

diff. . ,,n '' ^ -■•■•••• : 


Harvap’s Standard French and 
English Dictionary, was originally 
published in 1940. with a revised 
edition oi volumes one und ttvo 
{.French to English) appearing in 
1972. Volumes three and four have 
now' also been revised, find are pub- 
lished- by ... Horrap at £17.50 per. 
yol t uniC- l .11 I e cdjipra .have retted 


alt entries in terms nf modern 
usage, and have added GO per cent 
more material. 

Many new entries are terms from 
science and industry, economics and 
finance. The dictionary continues 
its practice of including colloquial- 
IsntN and Idiomatic expressions from 
niujny English and 'French' speak- 
ing pnintrics.. . 


ELT GUIDES 

Teaching Aids devised by ihc English Language Teaching Insti- 
tute nf the liniisli Council. 

Using their experience in pr;icii< ul clnssmum teaching dviriiij'. in- 
tensive full-iiine Umgiiugo cmnsis for overseas students visiting 
Britain, staff from 1 Lie F.LTT li.m- written n scries of booklets 
Minimal' i /.nig recent wotk in niutci jiils design und icncliiug lei’lt- 
niqnet. These are in 1 ended js discussion doc uni cuts for work- 
shops nr seminars, nr us a Miiuulm for the Individual icaclier 
iitiercsLtd in new ilii'ectiun.s in the 1 eliciting nf- Tiiiglish as a 
Foreign Language (F. FI.}. 

1. Communication Games 

hy Dun n Ilyin c and Shvhigh liixon 

The prineiplex behind in-iklng chissrnom activities tritlv emu- 
inuniL'inivc and their -.qiplicaiinii in the deugn of games in. suit 
paniviilnr students. .12 commit n icatinii games nre described . 
Ciiiiipk-niciiis the F.f.TT film, Ciinununiciuion Gnmes in a Lnu- 
cmtge Pt-ogi'iiiitine. 

ill'll vi' No 845", 02 4 £5.2.5 

2. Simulations 

bp David flarhet und GUI Sturtridge # , . 

Materials for four elifferuiit siinuhi lions nre given in full with 
siiggc-.ilonfiTnr ailqptuiiun und vnrltuion. 

Order Nn 816:1 024 «,25 

3. Oral Piacticc tn the Language Laboratory 

/m J. Y. K. Kerr 

Techniques of design nnd use of dial agues nnd drills for con- 
trolled nr.il practice based mi kin gunge lulmnirnvy work. Accnm- 
iv.niieii hy a russnno recording ul all the teaching ntatcrinis. 
Order Nn. 84f»r. 02 1 t'rice tut appliiation 


ENGLISH FOK MEANING 

Diti'i'ri Iltilhr nnk _ . . 

The uu 1 Inn' here rutunis m tlte la pic nit which he first mu do his 
rupmaiimt, the teaching of Engl till. Uu criiicully review's trends 
ami develop me ms in English nnd Imiguaue education .since the 
lime of his own niuinr influence in the 5tls with Ins widely-tised 
hooks EiigftVfi fur Maturity und English for the Rejected. Ila 
argues 1 luu i-'.nglislt teaching has latterly gone dangerously astray, 
luirticithtiTy under the influence nf the Itii I lack Report. H is aim 
is to restore the im aginative element which a has been ousted liy 
linguistics on die mic hand ami by u c nar.se 11 ing of IlliMMi'y f. lines 
an the nt her. 

Order No 8449 U2 4 «.50 
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Discourse Intonation and y 

Language Teaching 

David Brazil, Mfi/colin Caiillhnrtl and Catharine Johns 
(Longman Applied Linguistics and Language 
Study Series) 

• lakes Inloitctxiiiiil lint inlnnttJivo significance of intonalicin 

• ro lutes intonation' to mi usixtiug ilescriptinn of discourse 
structure) 

• disciiasos Utn gnnurnl plncpuf in In mil it 111 inlungliagaltHiiiliiitg 
und how this particular dust :ri pi ion in i gilt bo lough t 
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Teaching Writing Skills 

Bunn Byniit 

(Longman Handbooks for Language Toechertf) 

-« shows lunv gnitlnil \\ riling i»xuii:iltiis und uofniniminnlltin • 
liislut involving Irn: {ixpiussitu) t itii lie buil* Into a^phomiil- 
vvrllitig prugminiiii) ^ 

• sirossDs lltti importiiiii'i.' of iiilngrtiliiiK writing Willi oilier 

hiugungo. skills . 

p ussussus I lift veil tic uf ililltiniiil fornisol writing 
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l'nr iluiails of olltor lilhis in lltisa: Mir I us wriln Ip: 
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A nation of grammarians 


I'mrcriahttics in French Grammar 
l»y L. C. Ilurmer 

■-diti-d by I*. Rickard and T. G. S. 

C.j.tH’C 

Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
IsbN 0 331 22233 S 

- [.a France est line nation tie 
sruminairiens ", said Dubinin.'!, 
thereby providing the late Profcs- 
sm thinner with the title of his 
first chapter, " A nation of gram- 
marians ". But ore they ? Many 
educated and articulate Frenchmen 
are certainly much given to dogma- 
tic statements about Lhetr lailgmige, 
but that does not make them gram- 
marians. Nor does an uncritical 
acceptance of the view that their 
language is characterized by n logi- 
cality, an expressiveness ami an 
elegance that places it above ull 
others. 

Less pernicious, but no less 
erroneous. Is the widespread im- 
pression that literary French is 
fully and authoritatively codified 
and that ull good writers know and 
unfailingly observe the rules. They 
dnii't. One learns for instance — tn 
take only one of the many verbs 
commented on by Harmer in 
chapter two, “ Morphological uncer- 
tainty " — that both Chateaubriand 
anil Huy s mans used poigm- as the 
past participle of poiudre, nnd that 
ilak'.c on occnsion wrote po/nJu/if, 
paindeni and poindit. Indeed, the 
rulc-s themselves arc oi‘t.en fur finni 
clear, us we discover from chapter 
tlirue, “ Syntactical uncertainty ", 
xi Inch surveys nt great length the 
up. rmr. unit of the past participle, 
v.vonaiy related participles and 
g-.'runds, and the faire fci ir*? cun- 
hiruciimi, with briefer discussion of 
u dozen other topics. ' 

Harmer demonstrates and due ti- 
me ills with great thoroughness tlio 
he illation, fluctuation, omissions, 
■•lislea’tf ng riatejtieiiis. muddled 
thin kin?.. iubjectiviini, and serious 
iiifii'ciu'jrv rhut have all too o/U'n 
clut .'rt jil/id Hit* work of .FieiicIi 
graumitiiiaiis of, repute fruin the 


seventeenth century to the present 
time. 

I La finer' 's exposition is not merely 
scholarly but eminently readable. 
He had the gift of bringing out the 
interest of some singularly unpro- 
mising topics — one might duubt 
xv lie l her 29 pages on faire faire or 
50 pages on the agreement of the 
just participle would make engross- 
ing reading, but they do. (On the 
other hand, chapter four, “ A case 
study : the syntax of the partitive 
article ”, is too tong at 180 pages). 

C nn temporary French gram- 
marians are prone to lament the 
decline of their language, making 
much use of words such as crise, 
unwchie muf corrupt inn. Rut if 

(which I do not believe) ilicrc is 
Hiiy reul threat to the language, 
then, soys Harmer (in chapter five, 
“ The responsibility or gram- 
marians ”), the grammarians them- 
selves are pnrtly to blame. They 
have given diverse, soipotimes. 
widely diverse, rulings, they huve 
not always abided by iheir own 
rulings, and, more seriously, they 
iiave fuiied io observe and record 
■no tier n usage accurately. 

The fact of the in after is that 
French sminmur has a lot of loose 
ends and fuzzy edges. On the one 
hand there is considerable fluctua- 
tion in the usage even of “ good '* 
writers, and oil the other hand 
there are still aspects of French 
grammar that have not been ade- 
quately studied. But when all is 
known and ail is unchanging, the 
1 align ape will be dead. Meanwhile, 
we shall go nil teaching the living, 
and consequently changing and im- 
perfectly uiulersiaod, language, 
Ami — if tvo are both competent 
and honest — «c shall huve to tell 
on i* students, who would doubtless 
prefer clear-cut and absolute 
atiMvcrs in their legitimate queries 
on points nf French grammar, tliat 
in ninny instances no simple, or 
even, complex but comprehensive, 
answer exists. This book will 
strengthen our. hand considerably. 

Glflriville Price 

GUmville Price is prof essay of 
Ftniiiinct' 1 an git ages m the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Honrs! in the , Garden, and other 
potto?'. 

by Hermann Hesse - ' *. 

truniilatod by Rika 1 Lesser 
. Jonathan Cnjpc, 42.50 
ISB N 6 324 01779 9 - . , 

This is a' curious book. From a; 

. .vast and uneven 'output, six' poems 
b ave been . Chosen, apparently at 
. fandom, from the last 2a years of 
Hesse's life :• the' long Idyii "Hours 
In die : Garden V, , the childhood 
• recollection , .« The -. Lame Boy ”. 
, (both wrltteriVih '1936-37 and Ebrir 
. short poems' * *? Figti 1 ' from a Jour- 
ntil." 1 (1939); -“Sketch” (1945), 
f* Pavilion 1 in . Winter 1 '': (195Q) !' to- 
gether" with Hoists- last . poem, 
written in tl»e‘ week he died, 
“Creaking of a Broken Bough" 
(1952). 

. i , L, is significant that, technically 
• ■■ ill!, of Y these ' pofinlii. cpmd easily 


issues 


ginulity of form are offset, it is 
uut, by tile accuracy of his' limited 
perceptions, but the title poem 


perceptions, but the title poem 
nnj the date of its composition are 


pm ticii'urly ins’-'uct'vc. They 
prompt ih? ov '•'.-i: Vriiat use is 
an ey- f - :i »' t '2 flower or ri 

nphliy . c arabesque, say, 

on t. s "rt'-n bonfire, if It ignores 
|he juckbacit which threatens 'them ? 
They peculiar’ quality ' of Hesse’s 
introversion shouldth.us be seen in 
the light of Brecht's laconic lines, 
.written q mere. two years later: ! 
WJiat iitftes are these in l 

Which n conversation about trees 
' ■ is almost a crime. 

Because it involves, a silencq ahoht 
. so tpany misdeeds f 
By iiit-nine his bacJ? on history, ,a'g 
well gs on mpderniSm,' .Hesse etfeb- 
tlvety ■ Condemned his own 1 ; poetry 
' to '^nediocrity'.'i'ond provincialism. 
Despite the tragedies of his person- 
al life and tile terrible cataclystos 
rw was able to observe from his re- 
• I he Ticino, theso.six poems 



Austria’s liberal revolution 


Fin-dc-Sl&cle Viennii : politics anil 
culture 

by Carl E. Schorskc 
Weidcnfcld & Nicolson, £15.00 
ISBN 0 297 77772 6 

At one point in his enormous, 
“ loose buggy monster ” af a novel, 
The Man without Qualities , Robert 
Musil refers to Kakumen his 
code-name for the decaying Austro- 
Hungarian empire, us “ a particularly 
clear case of the modern world 
Carl Schorske’s handsomely pro- 
duced volume of essays goes a long 
way towards justifying Musil’s 
claim. Kakanien exhibited a par- 
ti cn Inr dlsenui librium, both in poli- 
tical und c al turn I terms, one which 
helped to make possible a great 
many decisive achievements of early 
European modernism. 

In one sense, the Donaumonorchie 
was a lumbering bureau era tic dino- 
saur, held together by the sacred 
notion of the dynastic Habsburg 
capacity for “ absolutism mi tigtued 
by sluppiness ". In another sense, 
the brief ascendency of the Liberals 
( 1860 to 1890) did make a profound 
impact on the emotional, cultural, 
and architectural life of the capital 
city. Vet the achievement of libera- 
lism, that proud validation of die 


centrality and dignity of rational 
man, of his creative, inquiring mind, 
was to be short-lived. Liberalism 
atrophied intu knowingness, resig- 
nation ; the political scepticism 
served to intensify the cultural and 
intellectual inquiry. 

To the vitality and range of such 
inquiry Schorske's book bears ample 
witness, lie surveys the aestheticlzcd 
liberalism of Scan taler's protagon- 
ists : aesiheiicized in the precise 
sense that the disinterestedness of 
the aesthetic realm (Kant's " inrer- 
esseloses Wohlgef alien ") becomes 
enshrined in the aimless way of life 
of the young man-about-town. 
Schorske examines the Ring- 
strassc, bringing nut its curiously 
puradoxical nature: at one level it 
underpins the sociable compactness 
of Vienna ; yet it serves to separate 
old from new, the inner city from 
the suburbs (and, incidentally, to 
provide Sclptinler with his nil-per- 
vasive sexual geography). Schorske 
perceptively analyses the responses 
of Sltre and Otto Wagner to the 
“ Ring the former regretting its 
niassivity and pleading for a new’ 
intimacy, the latter seeking to make 
it serve the rational dynamic of the 
modern citv with its swift movement 
of goods and people. 

Architecture — particularly archi- 
tecture on this scale— is by defini- 



' Self- portrait of Oskar Kokoschka oh rt 1912 poster,- . 


tion the meeting place , , 
and politics. But in the he°L C - 1: - 
of fiu-de-sl&cie 

cultural vocabularies ’ mSl 
a volatile pandemonium w kj 

Ihe only chapter which Scbr*. 
devotes to overtly political tk; - 

Heizl. Common to all t l r ' c . 
suggests, was a particular fi! 
ideological package, one Vi, 
channelled powerful sacio-psyS- 
gica energies into an ip, 
conibiuahon of modern,’ 
promise tor the future, and , ' 
gressive mvocatjon of past „„ 
ties and aspirations. This * 
pnlttics as a cultural pnuriH. 
Whereas Klimt’s work (and pi" 
lai ; ly . l » the political funw »;f 
voked by his designs for the re X j 
paintings in the hall of toe 
university) emerged as ihcfcarw-i 
ter [or the "crisis of the fer,ij 

Similarly, Freutfs scientific *■ ' 
dcavotir invoked what- ^ f r 
Schorske, a key nietaphonhiWu 
art and politics : the taalh- r 
between father and sou. hi n 
Freud’s theory it matterj littlciL- 
Oedinus is “the king": he it C- 
timeless bearer of a psychic i.'- 
Kingship (like politics) it but i': 
particular, contingent maniletui-i 
of a deeper conflict. And i:» 
deeper conflict is articulated bs i 1 . 
artistic imagination ! Stib< 
garden-estate in Der Nacltiomr: 
was the avatar of aesthetic coil-- 
enshrining bourgeois hard workr* 
moral probity, ami It became c- 
hermetic realm of the aritux*.' 
self in Andrian, the iabvrini). 
nightmare of Kokoschks i 
SchKnberg. 

Schorsk?'s book lias fine, fW“ r 
insights tn offer. Many rf r, l 
essays have been published I- ) 
viour.ly as articles, und ihn k i 
porhiijis. to account for the sj j 
whnt fragmented feel of tlio b- ,- 
There Is not much on thr : ; 
imd bolts af political and «■’; 
history, on the broader turn', 
of Austrian sorietv. We aw. j 
other words, offered chaps »*-' 
than- maps. Moreover, there i 
other chops who would r-*-* 
discussion — Mahler, Musil, J ' K - 
Weininger, Kraus. 

Schorske could have mrie* 
of his suggestfvo huit- tW 
Austrian psyche was subject '- 1 
particular tension because 
traditional (aristocratic) » 1 
was Catholic, plastic. iMg; 
whereas bourgeols-llberol ex- 
tends lo be lesabstic, purriai- 
moral, philosophical Pec^.^ 

..that reason the liberal tew*. 

' In Austria made U* c. on ‘ rt 7, 
through culture rother _ . ^ 
through legislation • °r K?. t 
institutions. Certainly in y ^ 
of the late nineteenth « e .'i |u JL f - 
was a peculiarly P“bhc 
(hence the fondness for tb? , t 

for public exhibition and f 

for great emblems in tha ^ 
allegorical manner), and. cP 

politics was a “ l “ ge ll ^u'Vur i 11 - 
population coiild .be boA j 

,p#ctator.. It ; 

iug ambience that .nipeu . 
as the supreme < 

Afru-fin Swales 
German dt .. , 

, Loudon. 


• till; or the, no poetos, jipujd 7 easily 

'hni-e be,(:n- compos Qd by thp yo'uijg; Hosse^in ■ poetry at' least— fudged 

-iHes.se ai :tha. end. dr the nineteenth tlio -insues. 

icemhry. They ats6 : all- Jiiivc in V Nevertheless, hk • bai h .in ' 


Conflict of elemental passions 


j coin in bn- flint. ■ neq-rpmantlc , to no ' • o f 
. dicglac nnstqlgia vyfth a touch oE 
. .ndicissistic . Bentimentnllfy xvhlcii. if 
. • 'Common' to touch 6f Hesse's poetry. 
Ar *Ths banality? of* theme and' xinori* 

TilTi CaEOitE OF . 

- SAO TOME • v 

1 . ■ ■ Lii S< Ivciis 1 Fei'raz . 

- 1 : < ^^R. iZOpp' Pdpqr • 

JIG plus- postage 

. i- . A dcaCrlpflve study of tlils . 1 
' . I'uriUauew-lWMil Creole of 
.j; . 1 ' t ho Gulf Of Guinea. 

it r ; WmVATEBSRAND 
. ' lUNWRUSITV PRESS:,- ! 

■' -.'.rA- Jbit 'dmuUf.'AWinuCa --r- . 


Nevertheless, he has bean well 
sattredi by . his translator ; [printed 
opposite the German , text, tiles b are 
felicitous and musical .versions , \y it h 
jw-jr few errors, .The poignancy 6f 
Cloaking of a Broken Bough 11 ' Is 
ospecifllly w«U -captured. hideOd, 
HeasQ’s' last hoeto illustrates Fitting- 
ly xvhpt is 'best -. in ' bia poetry : the 
niiiutciit when, balance of bar nnd 
.iiyc' produces : an. unpretentious 
simplicity. These .melancholy Dries 
represent the neat; modest xrafk bf 
u. minor poet. Howovur, to discbxfor 
why.. Hermann .Hesse, firddi the 
imnginotion Pf the .fundamentally 
apolitical .flower childrep, the; hip- 
pie’s of the 1960s, bna'liBs toi io'mt 
clsCxYhore— to the narrative fiCtidn, 
above ull- tu 6'idd/mrra. 1 Slappen- 
'n?OZ/ und T.ha Glass Betid G^nie. I; , 

* ' - • Michael Biit Jer 


of direction and «jfa£*pip. ■ 
excessive nur "^ a 0 n i a v 

The text of the (W 

the '«' :?L=a e i 


ta-j.-a: 11 — ft? “ . — ■' "ability, while outside the circle ora of direction a . 0 f, c 

-T. c . , snt> y o , , 1 - •-! the mysterious figures— the Wood- excessive number 0 ] a V^W'*J , 

iSliS d iv II ‘-cutters, the. Moon, Death— who are- The text of- the jSJliar 

rffiK.iLlSISPrt; n en 1 tbo -voices t>£ fate itself. While, the • the text -of - *b« ;. ^ 

KhS 0 B f i w 07 fii v lty P s9 ’ £3,S0 material- ■ of his argument is not, compie'os (1954). ” on , p aniA } 

ISBN 0 7194 0764 £ •• - . perhaps., original, . Rainsden ex- presented and JgSSw 

. ■ ' - v : ■ pounds it with a logic'as unswervlpg, - footnotes wncn *» - n . t |ie c. 

Professor Ramsden’s edition pf ; as; the fate whicli is his subject. linguistic d If f tc 1 1 e , a - del**; 

Lorcas justly famous play, aimed -Ihe second: half of the introduc- notes Ramsdeit P 1 rD i yS i S :» 
nt sixth-formers und undergraduates, t Ion is devoted to a study of Lorca’s and lllumlna*! 11 # “ of [he \ 
■libs many admirable features. In the poetic imagery, . His. images are vaijous songs a>m_p« tlcis|tl j 
Eirst halt of the introduction Rams- shown to be . rooted • Jn the reality Tho one f eQ ! .„ et tjripa b 
den isolates very clearly tho separ-- of - Spanish,, peasant life— in the .be made- of- tn* 8 , 0 place - fr 
ate threads of - heredity, '-circum-'- here-and-novif World of the -senses — it does not fittemP gen «4l ‘5 
Stance and passion tlrat constitute but to lmve simultaneously emotive de sanera wl “!i ,heatre: jSS i; 
the ' vyeb. of fate and, .in 'a lucid resonances Which constantly traus- text of- Lore a s _ ] 9 ot . 


footnotes W?n»r'| n the 
linguistic ^“‘SSSdss • r 


■ uummwu . . in qie reausE. iraai- luuiRS or rne. pray— Knire, worn, py siuocn« .jj. tp»> tal 
tl i 0n „ as. “.elements: Ip ,? fatal blood, flowers. Water, treds; anima]s general . .,jfi c am ar*'*’" 

:m«. .1 ' • . -—extend: beyond an Initial appeal regarded M 11 ? . , , irJiiifl 

’ I, it" Central triangm i of thfe Tlovla, to : the senses -.to become ;■ .pointers • ■> ' 

Lite NoylO Bnd'Leouardp embody the to . .' the ' strange, nud • powerful . r'- -- v 

^ c r e *t e , : tHe. forces- that shape man’s . destiny. •- — — - ■ _ s&tyjrd |i 
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-r|. c chiss’cnl Centre : Goethe und 
Weimar 1775-1HJ2 

te . T. I. Ilced 
omn Helm, £14.95 
iisaN o 85664 356 4 

T. J- Reed’s study uf Weimar clwssi- 
i-Uiti displays the strongest qualities 
ai Anglo-Saxon German studies. 
Lucidly written und jargon-free, 
distrustful nf ideologies old and 
ni'W, it nevertheless uvnids that un- 
systematic positivism which Gorman 
critics so often deprecate in their 
English-speaking colleagues. For 
Hr Reed offers us not a catalogue 
of works and authors, but an 
account nf German classicism 
guided by a clear and unitary con- 
ception. A literary classicism, he 
soys, “may be called the psycho- 
logical centra of a national litera- 
ture". The work of Goeiha and 
Schiller certainly represents this in 
Germany. But their classicism was 
unique In that it lacked nearly all 
the preconditions nf earlier classi- 
cisms, such ns social stability, cul- 
tural maturity, nnd intellectual com- 
munity und conformity. It was the 
creation of two men, working not in 
harmony with but ut opposition to 
the divided , and provincialized 
society of their lime. 

Mr Roed reaffirms the traditional 
view of the Gocthc-Schlller partner- 
ship— and it needs reaffirming — as 
ibe culmination oE eighteenth-cen- 
tury culture in Germany ; but his 
work is free from those nationalistic 
and hagiograpliical overtones which 
have helped to bring this view into 
discredit. He soes the two poets, 
with their belief in individual and 
artistic autonomy and their respect 
for the world of the senses, as 
building upon . and refining the 
achievements bf the European 
Enlightenment ; nt tho some time, 
they rejected too rationalistic 
schematisms and Christian morallz- 
ins which had deadened so much of 
earlier German literal tire, mid 


j r.\ ice'll 


sought iiistc.trl, in ilicir uiiifurc 
works, to iidiicYc a li.il.un-e huiwuen 
reflection mul experience, liCLwecii 
reason and nature-. Bin it \v.is a 
piecnrious bnlmicL 1 , not nhvuys suc- 
cessfully attained, nu ( | it snuii gave 
way in iiinctcoiuh-cemurv Germany 
to Romantic escapism and a surren- 
der of individual values in the face 
of material and political pressures. 

Given the limited space at liis 
disposal and the magnitude of his 
subject, Mr Read is necessarily 
selective. He discusses most of 
Goethe's und Schiller’s major works 
chronologically und by genre, with 
a penetrating chanter on Holder lin. 
He is particularly impressive on 
Egmont, Tassn, Wilhelm Meister, 
the RSmisclic Eleven, the Xcnien 

J as a document of literary sociology), 
7 aust, end Goethe’s late philosoph- 
ical poems; and in Schiller’s case, 
nn Don Carlos, the lyrical poetry, 
Uber naive und scntimentalischo 
Dic/ituug, nnd Wallenstein. 

Inevitably, sonic will regret his 
relative neglect of, for example, 
Goethe's autobiographical writings 
and the scientific and other theore- 
tical works, and his nll-ioo-bricf 
accounts of Die Vfahlvcnoandl* 
schaften nnd of Schiller's dramas 
after Wallenstein. His bold vuluo 
judgments— on Egmont and Dcr 
Tod deg Empcdoklcs ns fuiied 
dramas, on Don Carlos as a master- 
piece of political theatre, on the in- 
tractable obscurity of the late 
HBlderlin — will also provoko dissent 
in various quarters. But perhaps 
the most controversial aspect of tlio 
book is its defence of the classicists' 
social and political legacy. 

Mr Reed is wholly justified in 
opposing the fashionable left-wing 
denigration of Goethe and Schiller 
as politically irresponsible reaction- 
aries. and in emphasizing the valuo 
of their individualism and their idea 
of aesthetic education ns necessary 
ingredients of truly , limn line poli- 
tics. But to argue further that then- 
art “implies a society . . , which 


Medieval Germssi 


(Ere 


never ro-?e tn match it cmiu-s close 
in emliirsiiiH i li»* -..nno excessive ex- 
pectations of act v.-likh Mr Heed 
himself critici. c-iin those who hoped 
m create a German n.uiuii Lv me. ms 
of a national theatre; mul tn say 
that the evolutionary dynamism nf 
Goethe's Ijlc nature poems “de- 
serves at least the kind of rehabili- 
tation chut Heine gave to llegel" 
is to underrate the differences be- 
tween mi obsolete philosophy of 
nature nud a ciicuntstaiiti.il theory 
of history with obvious revolution- 
ary potential. 

Not that Mr Reed is unaware of 
the limitations of the classicists’ 
political views — this is plain from 
liis curlier chupter on the French 
Revolution. He simply undcrempha- 
slzes them in his concluding de- 
fence. They might welt have stood 
out more clearly if he had taken 
account of the nearest tiling to a 
political manifesto which the class!- 
cists' circle produced — Wilhelm von 
Humboldt's essay On the Limits of 
State Action, which Schiller 
warmly welcomed nnd published in 
extract, aiul whicli reduced the role 
of the state to that of n night-watch- 
mau, on standby duty for unforeseen 
emergencies. 

lie that us it may, this bonk can 
be recommended to anyone who has 
lost his faith in literary history. It 
says an immense amomit In a short 
space — even Its briefest interpre- 
tations are suggestive — it draws on n 
profound knowledge of European 
literature, its argument is coherent 
from beginning to cud, U is com- 
peilingly written, and its style is 
characterized by precision and wit. 
Despite its brevity, it is the best 
monograph in English oil German 
classicism in its historical context, 
and ail outstanding addition to & 
hitherto undistinguished series. 

H. B. Nisbet 

H. B. Nisbet is professor nf Ger- 
man at the UnivcrsUjt of ' St 
Andrews. 


Trying to do justice to Fontane 


“Tlie Woman taken In Adultery” 
and "Tbc Poggcnpuhl Family" ' 
by Theodor Fontana 
translated by Gabriele Annan 
University of Chicago Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 226 25680 4 

One of the reasons wby Fontane has 
not received from the English- 
speaking public the attention which 
most Germanists consider his due is 
to at too few translations have been 
available. It took a French scholar, 
Douglas Parm6e, to provide English 
versions of Oiiwiederbringlich and 
£//» Briest. Since then there have 
been, from different sides of the 
Atlantic and with varying degrees 
ot success, translations of Irrungen f 
iVirru/igen, Schach von Wvthenow , 
■no more recently, Frau Jenhp . 
irtibel. Now we are fortunate to 
neve versions of UAdulterA and 
r 1 * Pogge/ipuhls, translated by 
Lady Annaii, introduced in a per- 
masive essay by Erich Heller, qud 
bound together in a handsome 
volume.; ..... 

.. Neither, work is among the very 
*mest of Fontane's narratives. And 
yet >the. labour of translation is cer- 
talniy worthwhile. Tho . VVomait 
f «*wt m Adultery’ has tended to. 
suitor by comparison with 


remain 1 engaging for 'all their evi- 
dent obsolescence. 

To read, these versions beside 
Fontane's original is to be 
reminded how formidable the trans- 
lator’s task is, how much depends 
on the texture of the language : on 
the subtle - nuance which can hurt 
or encourage; on the web .of 
literary,' biblical, or historical allu- 
sion'- on the use of . puns : on the 
occasional dialect ; on tile judi- 
cious admixture of elegant French- 
isms or colourful, homely idioms. 
It is through the variation and- fine 
gradation of these elements . that 
Fontane distinguishes his characters 
and signals shifts in the level of 
seriousness of their conversation. 
And< it is here above all that the 
English' version, inevitably, loses 
OUt.; 

Positive errors of translation are 
few and are seldom misleading or 
disturbing to any serious degree. 
BUt in ' The Poggertpuhl Family, 
where .complex social hierarchies 
operate," It- does matter tlmr, for ex- 
ample, tlie origins of Aunt 
Josephine 'are M bourgeois ” and not 
V potty bourgeois There are natur- 
ally many passages where another 
translator ' would . have, preferred, '.a 
d I Kerch t , idiom and others where 
readers on this side of tlio Atlantic 
may balk at the odd * *' 


Es-Jiiys nn Medieval Gurnuin 
Literature and Iconography 
by F. P. Picker jug 
Cambridge University Press, £15.30 
ISBN 0 5.11 22627 9 

The words “ medieval ” and 
"German” often frighten ihu utlier- 
wisc literary-minded. It is n pity 
that Professor Pickei-inc’s essays do 
not have a neater title like “ The 
Discarded Image" (they arc often 
close to C. S. Lewis), because the 
book is an important one. Picker- 
ing’s concern lius been to make clear 
areas of genc-rul knowledge that arc 
no longer general, and lu use iliut 
clarity to elucidate literary texts 
from tlie Middle Ages to Goethe. 

The essays full Into tivo groups, 
linked with tlie author’s preoccupa- 
tions with art on the one hand nnd 
historiography on the other, but two 
should be singled out for note us of 
programmatic importance : the pro- 
vocative "Economies of History, 
Whnt is Fiction? " ami the 1958 
thoughts “ On Coming tn Terms 
with Curtins" (the latter grouped 
uncomfortably with nil albeit, in- 
creasingly pertinent paper on 
university German studies). 

The icoitngraphicril papers begin 
with a discussion of Ihu way tlie 
Middle Ages presented the cruci- 
fixion (one detail not mentioned 
but lini'd to forget is Hint familiar 
point of the thorns piercing Christ 
“to tho brain-pan”), and this is 
followed, witji theological sound- 
ness, by a recently revised paper nn 
the creation-drawings of the Mill- 
statt Genesis. Others deni with 
Rupert of Dcut/ (ail originator of 
many rclcvmu mutifs), with 
Lipsius's De cruca ("not the kind 
of work one leaves lying urn mul ’*) 


•mil Hu ally with Goethe's Alexis mul 
Dura. 

The second part tannins explora- 
tion* nf Pickering’s broader historio- 
graphical formula [or the Middle 
AgL-9 : Augustine nr Boethius. The 
best essays arc a general one oil 
moral codes and history, und .i 
specific one on Hartmann. There is 
a danger in the use nf even such a 
useful formula that its application 
might serve only to classify und nnt 
to clarify. One wanders about the 
Hildehrandslicd ill " Nates on Fate 
und Fortune". Certainly Buethian : 
but however m licit weight wo huve 
to lend to iwcirm-fc (“ cruel fate "J. 
still the urm-riug whicli Hildeluuiui 
offers his son, and which links him 
with the Huns, is far more Import- 
ant to the central existential prob- 
lem of the work. One wants to 
hear Professor Pickering on the Lap 
nf Ludwigs a work where the poet 
keeps his historiography snlanuidlv 
distinct from the events described. 

Hut it is hardly appro prime io 
Lei I Professor Pickering what io 
read. He tolls us. In his essay on 
Byzantium wo ure gently, modestly, 
luit very firmlv aimed tnwurds a 
selection of mecllaval writings which 
wc really ought to go away and 
read. He is quite right. Sonic of 
these essays were lectures, hut the 
attendant f rust rations of things not 
Cu flowed up are more than out- 
weighed by the entertaining honesty, 
of a broad and pragmatic scholar- 
ship, Clio, we are told, M refuses to 
bu finally institutionalized, or to 
work alone, or to inspire only pro- 
fessional historians Wo niov be 
grateful that she, whh some of her 
col leagues, lias been inspiring Pro- 
fessor Pickering for ninny years. 

Brian Murdoch 

/)ri«ii Murdoch is senior lecturer in 
German n t Stirling University. 


enough ”). He may ulso wonder wliat 
transformations Melanie's sister 
Jacobins undergoes when she Is 
variously described as " blonde ". 
" red-gold ’*, M reddish-blond ", and 
“a redhead". 

At times tha German original 
seems to protrude through the sur- 
face of the English (for example, 
“I haven't thanked him well for 
it”; "he had greedily sucked in 
every word " ; " I'm colossally 

thirsty " ; "O listen and marvel "). 
Al other times the choice of phrase 
gives rise Io unwanted associations. 
When van der Stroaten says of the 
Capuchins that they are *’ not nty 
cup of tea", a contusion of bever- 
ages seems involved ; and when it is 
said of him that he “ had just given 
Melanie’s arm to Elimar and taken 
the head of the procession himself ", 
some horrifying dismemberment is 
evoked. 

The problems of puns and allu- 
sions is met' by a few pages of 
explanatory notes at the end, which 
are almost invariably holpful, but 
are too few in- number. The deci- 
sion wliat not to gloss seems arbit- 
rary ; and one wonders whather tho 
note; were undertaken by an Inde- 
pendent editor, since on® of them 
; directly • Contradicts wliat appears 1 
in ilic body of the text. 

These criticisms may seem undid 


Le francais en faculte 

The Scottish Universities French Language’ 
Research Project; under Prof es sot 88B Taylor; 
audio course under B Farrington 


These two new courses are the result of ■ 
work by two teams of French specialists from the 
eight Scottish Universities. The teams undertook to 
research, devise and evaluate material to cover a 
specified minimum ground which a student should 
have mastered by the end of the first year at 
University. The Le francais en faculty courses are 
therefore ideal for any Student seeking to make the ■ 
transition from French language learning In a school 
situation to study at a university or similar institution 
where there is a difference both of level and of 
linguistic emphasis. 

Although some themes and grammar points are 
common to both the cours de base ana the audio • 
course, no part of either course of work is designed 
to relate to a particular part of the other. 

The Le francais en faculie materials are based on 
the original pilot versions distributed, but teachers 
should note that these pilot versions are now 
completely superseded by the published work. 

, Le f/>nQ>l» e n faculty 

* Copra de bead Paperback £4.75 . ■ . .0 340 2369 Q S 
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t or the choice of idiom seems totally so laudable ami the uchiovoiucnt 


n- complaint. When tho heroine of The Fontane himself once com incite on 
r...*— .. ‘ her ail the strain of fectyal detail that 


questions, about Personal fulfilment' complaint. When the heroine of The 
»oa responsibility ; it contains Mis- Woman Taken in Adultery asks nor 


I 


Audio Course 


Audio Workbook PaperbackJLI .25 
Tap es (4 x 145m m reels) f36_+.VAT 
Casset te s (4 ca ssettes) L34 + VAT 



0 340 24093 B 


340 24091 1 


0 340 24092 X 


I Inkier & iStouglili mi 

Lecturers are invited lo write for inspection copies. 

Le frantpl* en faculty » 

Cours de base □ O 340 23990 9 
Audio Workbook □ 0 340 24093 S 
Specimen cessette Q 


College Address 


Hodder & Stoughton, Dept. El 46* P.O. Box 702. 
Mill Rood, Dunton Green, Sevepoaks, Kent TTS13 2YD 
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Applications art Invited lor lha 
fo Honing poala, for whioh 
appllfiallOM close on the daloa 
shown. SALARIES funlaaa 
-oiliarwlaa stated bib aa follows ; 
Profsssoi SAH.W ; Senior 
Lecturer tA2Z,842-*AZD,B23 ; 
LadurOf SA1 7,024 -$A 22, 334. 
Puiihar dal alls, condition* ol 
appolnimanl lor each poet and 
application procedure may bo 
ohlalned Irom Ilia Aaaoolailon 
.at ComtnoitwaBUh Unlsciallles 
(Appia), 30 Gordon Squats, 
London WC1H OFF. 


The University 61 Tasmania 
LECTURER IN 
ITALIAN 

.’lire Univerrily will L*d||ln . 
■Milling Italian ui the Fa cull)' 
uL Arii in tVSI and appliuBliun# 
are Iniilcd for tiM'flrrt 

I MlurolitTi in Kalian which will 
bd ciiablivlicd in the Danarpncnt 
ol Mndecn Languages. Tile post 
will ba a I fated os p iLiree-yeor 
contract appointment. A second 
spphlntnkfauj of a lettorc, will, 
be made taier in llio year. Sinco 
tlw second appointee 'Will almost* 
eerieinlr.be a unlive, tpeaker of 
Italian, the Unfwtdiy envlsogon 
Appointing Id UrC fits! contract 
Icciuteship, a pereon with 
appropriate qualification* in 
Italian language anj 111 era lure 
hut wliiue null vu tongue ie 

Eng lb b. 

II f u'tie, 1930, . 

Ur T robe Unfvarally , : 
Melbourne 
LECTURER^- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL 1 WORK. 

SdHOOU.OF 8BHAVI00RAL 
SCIENCES.,.’ / _ 
Applieaubnj'ftir a .umijrabto 
■ potliinn are li)vtted from ■jaalilltd 
foetal wOHegn with athfgheC 
• degree in sodal.Mik nr a . 
related dlsripKoe'. 'll Ic.b^pectcd- 
Uurlhs dtitwtoteo.will have 
uaebing experience in- a La (liar/ 
Institution and be able 10 lake 
rcsponsibllltu:* In Ihg follow lug 
areas : leaching and research in 
tocul policy (Including social 
.tvnfcv nrognunnxe mut ,lif»tory 
M sqeiul ^riicul, t iea4diik ft . . 
fteM u( social, while m w;twe. 

; The Dcpfartinent offer * n ■ * •’ . ■ 
llocficlor. ofk Sbciel Work ftccontl . 


•.Vilnius wmilj lie a liyiill fi.mil 

II Jv.llll.lg'.-. 

*1 Ik |ii>iiiiijn u III carr« the rank 
uiul liilu ul ti |ir>>lessurrlii|i and. 

III llu Ur hi in -turn.',-. si ill be for 
:■ term uf Use veari. Thu 

Hi rector will lie ruiiHtn.tlhlo far 
ill-' work of ilie IlivLtnn and will 
also iimmo nei-rull region *iht Illy 
for in teg union and coordination 
<if 1)1 u « oik or I lie Divitlon and 
mien ml dopurlineiiis in Ilie 
offering »f esivrnnl subject,. 

.I| Mns. I*MW. 


LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Spec! u libation ii jcomred In 
Re-nioic Sendnu mid r he mu lie 
{'urlxgrspli) with the cv perl he in 
I nnd 1 . 1 i Innigury and ns 
applie'n linns 10 a liroid t peel rum 
nf users. .Slip Hem 1 I 1 sr« ivelei-nie 
I r,nn all fte-M-. nf Ue'lgrnph)', A 
higher degree mid (eaililng 
esncilcnev is required. 

V June. I'Hft. 


The University of 
Wollongong . 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING 
SCIENCE 

(Tin Pmltiumt 
The ponilons pray lw filled nt 
either .Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
level. In add Itinn, Hppaijtlme-nis 
min' be made in sillier of Ihu 
fulfn'.vlng ways : Touurali|c l.u, 

Ihu initial lerm Is for three 
yuan, with uonsiduraiiuii being 
given during iliat period Tor Ihe 
appninlmuiil lu bo a inverted to 
one nf tenure : Limited Term 
i-C.. Hie apniiinunsni may. bo for 
a period of two, ihrea or four 
yenn hut may inn extend beyond 
four sears. 

.Sikvv>i[iiI a pn lieu 1 its will be 

required l« iAc nfi urpoln uncut i 
■n earl) February. 1‘MI. 

In either type nf appiilninictil, 
fares In Wollongong Uppoi filer} 

. and dependants) mid a relocation 
alhnvunce are paid. ■ For the ■ • 


LECTURER (IN YARN 
MANUFACTURE) 

SCHOOL OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applicants stiniilU be prepared to 
osinniu full rcipuiisiliiiiii m 1 J 10 
field uf )«rn niaiiitfaeliire. hoili 
in teaching and resear Ji. They 
sltnuld potieas Iiigli quail ficaiknis 
in textile Ivclinolog) , engineering 
or phy .id and liaso had 
cxpurik-iice in industry and fur 
r jm: inch. 

1U June. I9S0. 


The Flinders University ol 
South Australia 
SCHOOL OF MEOICINe 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Application* ore Invited I nun 
•nimbly qualified pcrvmx tor a 
Hose licit Felliiwshin icnuble 
within uny nt the fields 


represented in the Schuni uf 
Medicine of the Uiilxcrdl). 1 lie 
Research Fellowship, which i« 
avuilablo from 1 Ociuhur, IPSO, 
ts tenable fur one \ ear, 

Amilicants xltuuld have completed 
u lMi.U. degree prior la taking, 
up the appcxliilniciit, nr bnvc 
lioj equivalent rbrearclt ' ' 
cxpcrlk'iue. 

Tlie apiHiiiiliuciii will hr imJc 
according In qiinliriL'allims and 
uTpcrlcitwe "illilll the x.ilury r:iiiao 
5A 14,67.1-1/12.1,364. I’ervnis will! 
a t'h.D. will m i mm lb lie 
apiiuinlcd uu the third Mup 
(JAl5,J.tn>. A contribution will 
be made Inwnrdi I tic travel costs 
of Uw Fellow and his dependents 
in taking up the Fellowship. 
Further details concerning liu 
staff uf (lie School and their 
fields of Interest are ubhiirnibta 
from Ur. P. J. Harter, Sclinol uf 
Medicine (telephone 273 9911. 
tit. 4242). 

Appllcallnni, Including full 
personal details, dufalli of 
Bcndcnnc record and puhlliMlioni, 
a hrief outline of rose arch 
Interests and names of al least 


two rercracL should be tod god . 
with (ha Registrar. The Flinders 
University ol .Snutli Australia, ' 
1 1 cU ford Park, South Australia. 


Univer.iit) 


Limited Term anpolnlment, ilto 
VnivanlLs would luriiildcr - 
cunirlhniijig 'io the ensi or 
repatriation, at the coiuluxlou 
uf die appoltitmom. 

1 Applfcania should have a Pb.D. 
in Computing .Science or 
equlvalmii quallftcai Ions together 
trllb dcfiuipxtfubie reicarcll 
ability and n pa rtcnce ' Preferoncti 
may. he giVcn to Rppllcaiiu with 
uxp<)>lenci: In siteli ureas as 
oparailriB. sysloms, : compii'ler- aideJ 
worciina or software tortli. 

: Tlii Cianiiutlnu . Science . 

l.aUoral.iO'.ctmtaln* 4ft lerailnoh 


tlmesliarina an (nterdala ,7/32 and 
U .Pcrkln-Fliher 3220 c Ampul cr 
unJur'UNlX. The nuln . 


.sicrsfee proanmuttw muf Jibtory 
M xqeial '^rficul, t iea4thig 'ft . . 
field uf social, wPrlc fuw;twe. 

: The DcpfafWient offers -a ■ * ■' . ' 
Tlndiglpr oLSorial Work (second 

. . degree) rend poMardduaie tfegrees. 

, It T« anticipated fliqi ritf ' 
apnirfiitmeut tviii be ngwl# In 
• tvSii, with ihu cummrnccnKnl 
date prefarftblv bafpre J1 
- December, WSO. 

. ll Juno, WStt. 

Unlvordlty of OuBOnslRnd 
. DIRECTOR. DIVISION 
OF EXTERNAt . 
STUDIES 

Ilie position I* seen a* au 
demanding- •eMtaprcbapriat-aiid 
' 4dmirri«imtlve AUK of a iiigli 
At Jot. QrfeAtlvlty and CopncUy 
1 for Innovation nor essential , 
ttuuKtics. at Ij Uir et)ililT .t)i • 
•umulate the aeilvitLot cdkfhe 
lilvMon by the amtheititn) of 
tie* dewlotmtetilt [ft otlucaiional 
iqchnotuur. Ttieie ihqiKil be ' 
supporter by high aoadqmfc . 

■ qBfl,liffcBtwn« preferebl/. bftl riot 
necessarily, fo the Innnarfiisx or ' 
joclil wrfepoei. KnowtftWi of 
imtitlag at a dbtaaee ... . 


computer Is a UNtVAC MMffiO. 
Bull i %) slciits :ire available for 
Ivaclilnji and rchCaruli, A micro- 
x'ommiier InburaUiry is under 
.dcveluiipiuni. Furl her inlurnutfmi 
,mav be ohtnlnnl friim Professor * 

■ . Juris RoinruWj*. ■ Chairman, - 
DvoartMani 'iii Cu*qpU|in|. " 

• Scteftce. in the UnWersiiy. 
■:M'3nlV. • 

The University ol 
New doulji^elee : 

professor of ■ 

. DRAMA : ; ;■ 

SCHOOL bp DRAMA ; ■ 
l Appli.cptKHi* aba. Invited from i 
■ Itenuljis. with high nciid<ui]i:i ,, 

> qualificaiiiiiiv lugeiliet w jilt gnmlj " 
oxpurleiKc nt thaairu for 
nmol ill men t In ihu altoye Cliftir 
' : which hbctipies vaeanL foil owing ; 

llw .rclipnncnl '»(■ I'rolChior 
'. Robert Quentin- Tlw appululca 
xvifr hccomu Hc.id of lire .School 
ol Una), • The School .Is •■ - . • 


5042. RbcJi Bppllcnnl Should rsEe 
his tir her referees to forward 
their roporis direclly to (ho 
Reglqrar bofme.Uw cloning date, 
31 May. 1980. 


University of Western 
Australia, Perth . 

CHAIR IN LAW 

Applied [on* ire i ny lied from 
candidates' e\[Hrleaced |a teaching 
ahJ resfc^rch In. Law. 1 . This Is 
one of two uidblhdicrf Chairs lit 
Iho Faculty or Law; Uia a|her 
bring held by Profosiar D. J. . 
Pftyna. No' specific Helds of. 
Intereu have lieen a^gltej to ' ) 

the BnpolnUnont. 

. Bunorhs Include xti ncra an nation 
similar io PSSU, fare* to Perth , 
for appumtue and 'dependant 
family, removal qllnnancq. .study 
leave and fang ju r vice leave and 
bun-lug Han scheme. 

14 June. I9&0. . 


reoiEtrar 

AnpUeatiqns are I 


• owdernfa I q chorgcief nod Is not 
-Involved In (ruining lor tlio hIbo^ 
Stilif ret Ur i the eu/ixeni of Ihu 


AppUeaiktns are Invited for 
ofipOUninent in thc.pmhlrift of 
Reglitrar Which Is the senior 
non-acaderalu oianuncment ■ 
position within Hue Unlvtrshy of 
WcsiBfit .Australia.. 

Ttic Registrar Is rijspohilhlfc fop 
manificriHnir-i-adnilnixtrallre *. 
ruiicllnns'vrilhtn Uie University.' 
The person appointed wilt act In 
clnie^en-opcralUln with the 
VieO'Cha'nocllor and Dotatfly ' 

Vice-Cliancvllorx' ami n|l| bd 
reqimiidblu for Ihc scrvfefng of 
. the .univeptliy's ilccbion making ■. 
Mrnoliiru anJ for ilie propaidboh 
nf policy .and planning 
'UhnilMfop*, 1 . •> ... 

. Appllcanimx are sough L from 
grniluale*. wfih pn iipproprlulc 
senior adiftiiilslruliVe background.' 

I x iwrloncb hi ed u calimutl • 

■ hilrqiptelriiifru]i nartteiilarlv ■(, 


Uiihj-cnity Council, protestors .. 
•tiny inilcrtakL- a. limited anmuiu 
iu.hlDliar conxultmlvo work. 


•J-Miikac eoitsultmlxo work. he directed to- the Acljnn , 

"Wf 1 *' • . . • SHfioa.Offlctr. UMmnSItp t 
right in IUI any uhmr bjr- : Western At istralid. NoJIands. 

InwlInfLiit *i g/wrn tir.., i . ...kit, ’ 


Invilaliuii. 

, 4 Jifly. 1940: 


Ixiwrlantt) ta educational, 
•lulrqn'il-.lrtittnu, pariteularlv at, 
university level Is dcsipihl*, 
atiliough. It te not eiacntlal. *- ■ 
Salary $ A 33 .654. • . 

Tlicf university invites enquiries 
about the position : those should 
h© directed to- Ilie Acljnn . 
SixfltoB .Officer. Univendty oC. . 
Western Alixtratid. NeJIands. ■ ■ 
ftOlW. Wcsterii Australia. 

Mr Mav. 198(1. 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Vacancies : Applications are invited for the fullmvlna acad- 
emic posts tenable at this new Medical School with an 
aiiiiuul intake of a hundred : — 

CHAIR, SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 
and LECTURESHIPS in 
Community Medicine 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS and 
LECTURESHIPS in Pharmacology 

Qualifications 

For Positions in Comniuniiy Medicine : Those applying 
for the Chair should have academic and research exper- 
ience in Community Medicine and be capable or organ- 
izing the teaching of preventive medicine, public health 
and general practice. Knowledge 'and experience of 
the medical and health-cure system of Hong Kong or 
some Commonwealth countries will be an advantage. 
Applicants who liuve specialized In any one of the 
above fields or others such as occupational medicine, 
epidemiology and medical statistics may apply for 
Senior Lectureships and Lectureships. Applicants for' 
the Chair should possess a medical qualification prefer- 
ably registrable with Hie General Medical Council. 
Non-medlcally qualified epidemiologists and medical 
statisticians may also apply for Lectureships but a 
higher degree such as PhD is required. 

For Poslllous in Pharmacology : Preference will be 
given to medically qualified applicants. Nou-medlcally 
. qualified pharmacologist, with a higher degrees such 
as PhD, may also apply for Lectureships. 

Salaries : Minimum salary for the Cltair will .be HKSI7.500 
per month. Starting salaries for Senior Lecturers will be 
within a range of HK$9,12Q and HKS15.140 per month and 
for Lecturers, within a range or HKS5,879 and HKS1 1,200 
per month, The actual salary scales and the starting 
salaries to be offered will depend on qualifications and 
approved experience. (Exchange rate: £1=»HK$U approxi- 
mately.) 

Conditions of Service ; Benefits Include superannuation 
(University IS per cent, appointee 5 per cent), medical, 
benefits,, education allowance for children, long leave with 

n , housing benefits (for appointees whose monthly salary 
iK57,050 or above) and, for those appointed on over- 
seas terms, housing accommodation on campus and air 
passages as well! 

Date of -Assumption of Duly : Early 1981 for all appointees. ' 
except Lecturers In Community Medicine who are expected 
to assume duty by early 1982. 

Application Procedure : Applications should be made out lu 
three copies (six copies for Chair applicants), giving full 
particulars and experience and tlie names and addresses of 
three persons to whom reference may be made, and seat 
together with copies of certlflcatesydlplomqs/testlmoiilals 

rmef Section. The 


ose University of Hong Kong] Shandn, NT, Hong Kong. 
PleBse mark “ application !’ on cover.-. Particulars of the 
posts and literature on tite Facility and the University are 
available, on request. 

Closing date of Application : July 31„ 1980, - 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 
P^partm^nt of Adult Education > 

Administrative Officer 

Applications qra invited for 'a ^second post of Admin : 
iatratlve Officer In the Daparlpiant of Adult Edupatlon. 
This is a responsible and,' challenging ' post in a 




I.'BII: j'T^I UlT-TlFWIlI-lf: 1 .' ■- 1 » • 1 : 


ABERY6TWYTH 


thu UNivnoirr coiuot 

OF WALES 

LEcrruncn in educaum 

„ ApnUrailqn* ui iu-.i 
from okporlonicd Thun* J 
An for iho irmiKOTj) i*! * 
Lnciuror In Edunilu Ij c, 

I onad _Oelobcr 1 . IW u 
lino BO, l'Jtll. 

Bulary on Iho Siill bit- 
lurore. CO. 003 la CI0.U1 < < 
annum, 

Appllcailon (oreii ul U- 
llinr imrilculAH in oWoiru-’i 
from Iho Ronlunr Dun -i 
Ofllcn i , tub Unlnijliy Ctln- 

or Wnloi. Old CmIn). (Tj 

Slrooi. AboryuWrylh 8V23M1 
Clo ting dale for tmiKJlirj 
I rlday. May 3D, two. 


BIRMINGHAM 
THE UNIVBKSnY 
DEPARTMENT OF MEa^’* 1 

H1STOBV 


Monday. 0 
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c^nt will bp . responsible to the Director pnd Admlnls- 1 
trstlve ■ Officer, for thB . flenefSI administration or- the 
work of the Department. He/ane should be good with 
people, numerate, flexible about working* hours, and 
a sound administrator able la : cope, with a Constantly 
changing framework. Pretence wlll hs' . given to . 
candidates, with previous administrative experience In . 
the fields of higher, further o£ adult education. , 

Salary will 1 be at an appropriate point according to 
age and '.experience, on. the- ‘Administrative ^Scale IB, .. 
£4,402*27/410 pgr annum, With superannuation under 
USS conditions. • • . ... ■ • • 

-Further particulars may be qptalnsd from the Deputy 
Seorelary (Personnel), University 1 of Surrey, Guildford, 
Surrey QU2 6XH, or Tel: Guildford 71281, Extension • 
417.. Applications In the form, of a curriculum -vitae,,; . 
.including :-tha names and addresses . of tvyo rofgrees, ' 
.should be Sent to the same address by 30th May, 193°' 




Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWAZILAND 

( \IHil!tatIons are iiivllcil fur the following posts : 

(1) FACULTY OF SCIENCE ; 

(a) 2 Lecturers in Biology 

Ciudlitotes should hold a higher degree, preferably a Ph.D. 
Unlvci'sUy teaching experience is desirable. Preference Tor 
those with interest In : 1 Want Ecology /Mic rob I cilugy /Plant 
Pathology ! 2 Genetics/ Plant Physiology/ Biochemistry. 

(b) Lecturer in Chemistry 

Candidates should hold n Ph.D. The appointee will teach 
inorganic and Analytical Chemlsiry, amt will Inithiic and 
carry out research In either of these major branches uf 
Chemistry- 

,1) faculty of education 

(a) Lecturer in English Methodology 

Ciiulidites should have at least a Masters In English plus 
j teaching qualification. The appointee will design. Imple- 
ment and evoluftte teaching and learning materials for 
English Language and Literature and will perform such 
oilier duties as may be assigned. 

(b) Lecturer in Sociology oE Education 

fondiriaics should hold Ph.D. or Masters In Education, 
with at least five years* tench lug experience In a normul 
iclionl or [raining college. Tlio appulntcc will be involved 
In ihc formulation nnd Implementation of strategies for 
In-Service education of practising teachers ; design, Imple- 
ment and evaluate teaching and learning materials for 
IMcIicr education ; and will perforin such other dudes us 
may lie assigned. 

Pints la and 2a and b are tenable os soon as possible, 
l'ost lb is tenable from January 1, 1981. Salary scale (under 
review): E5 ,940- E 7,860 p.a. (Cl sterling = £1.77). For a 
limited number of posts, tlie British Government may pro- 
vide supplementation in range £l,764-£3,984 p.a. (sterling) 
(reviewed annually and normally tax free) and associated 


and naming three referees to be sent direct to Registrar, 
University College of Swaziland, Private Bag, Kwalusent, 
Swaziland, by June 5, 1980. Applicants resident In the UK 


should also send one copy to Inter- University Council, 
90/91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P QDT. 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY . 

Lectureship In Control Engineering 
and Temporary Lectureship in Power 
Electronics & Machines • 

Applications are Invited for lectureships In the above- 
mentioned fields, to bB held In the Department 'ol Elec- 
tronic & Electrical Engineering. 

For the post In Control Engineering candidates should 
have previous teaching and/or Industrial experience in 
control system, design. The pereon appointed will be 
sxpactad to take an active part In teaching Control at 
undergraduate and postgrad bale levels and In the 
research of the Control & Computer Group; the Group 
« particularly concerned with microprocessor control 
techniques and experience In this field would be an ad- 
vanlage. 

Salary In the range E5,052-£1 0,484 per annum. 
Superannuation under USS conditions, 
re* Post In Power Electronics & Machines Is likely to be 
niiad by a person In his' or her mld-20'e having had some 
research or Industrial experience following graduation. 

appointment will be for three years In the first In- 
f t C0 ‘ -successful applioanl will be expected to 
taxe an active part In the teaching of power end machines 
! undergraduate level ; he/she. will also play a slgnl- 
ncanl i role In establishing, with two oilier lecturers, a re- 
«arch group to work on the . application of electronic 
Wwer conditioning to various' types of motor, 
i ne salary is likely to be restricted to, the lower half 
w the Lecturer scale. 

Salary £6,052-£B,737 per annum, 
superannuation uhdei: USS conditions. 

■ fuWw particulars about the posts may be obtained from 
w? Aaademlc Registrar (LFG), University of Surrey, 
uuildrord, Surrey GU25XH, or telephone Guildford 71281, 
"tension 776. Applications from men and women In the 
of a. curriculum vitae, together with the names end 
«dresses;.Qf .two referees, should be sent, to the above 
! 8pon. as possible and not later, than 30th May. 19BP- 


. / .The University 
of [Manchester 

APPOINTMENT OF 

University Librarian 

.^j^catjens are . tnvi ted from candidates whit 
academic and library experience for 
varsity Librarian arid Director 
John Rytands university Library which 
! -Vacarit oh September 30 ^, 1980, in 
(he. a pp ointment of Dr. F. -W. 
M University Librarian in thfe Uhtvar- 
Cambridge. The salary will be com- 
■atenrii 1 ?*? the Iiigli status at)d responsibility 
with the office. ' 

particulars mav .be obtained' from -the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

University Lectureship 


MANIJF.V Il'KINO IMiL-MKV 
till A Itri ATI I) I II I n 

AiinliiMii.imi arc intiu.1 fi.r a Uumr-.ii)- I i,'lur:>lii|i in rnyinfiirini). 

1 in-, uc'-i I'n-i Ii.it iiwn nuMi'liul ■ii|i|inri j new iiiiJl-wcuJujii.' 
v'-rfirt' in l > r><iliii;tinii I nyliKunnp. T tic liclJ ■-! llw* kclnn--hl|i li.is 
ii, >■ been \po-llk-ull)' rlown mul ij, ululate v.iili l.nov.K-Jgc in 
iiiiv tiruiidi ol iiiannluL'iuriiiK viipm-vnnis >>r a rcl.iicJ li.'IJ « ill l'v 
conademl. 

Undvriirjuliifttcf take lliu nc« two-tcar Pru4uv*ii»n 1-niiliK-crina coiir<e 
lifter cPiiipk-iln^ Ltto jefir, of puur.il i-ngni.-tiina sinilic... TIil nt.v 
C'-ur-c includes il-ulIiIiiu and pr.wiuiil unit: on di-dyii mid pri'ilOLlion 
iik-iIioiU and Liuhrtu'L^ nil a\|lct.l, ul injiinluiitiirliiG teriinulojy. In 
iiildliion ui tencliins within ih). iu- 1J. ii is nikndL-J ll ■ al lilt iiti-.un 
an>oinlL*J v. ill nhi> cniilrihiite in u-:iclniiy In >>thcr Wdn iht Lnyl- 
iii-wrinB Ptnarimcni', work. Ite nr site will ha tiK'nu rafted !■> m.im- 
laln. hy re-xareh nr indu-iriul inipUalluril. nu avltec niicrail in u>ma 
Bspacl, of inaniifo-.-iiiriiiji Irkhlinlvtiv, uliiali K l.ikan lo liteliidv 
prodnaiinn mciltnd;. ilia rninpnicr t,'iilr,>l »f i>r>>diitli"n priw»ws. 
die ii])pliujtii>n ■■( aonipiiiur^ In Ja-iun mul iirPtlncliini. ruhotk^. ihc 
liKilulik'i ul |if, i, I iuIm hi L->nlrol nnd Ilia ii.,ipn mid ii|>.'(3iii,n ul 
pro. i ., plarii un.t mtelilm.-ri . ■.jidIU.iIi vln’-c main. iip,rkn.c 
Iiqi I'l-tu in tiKClunival. ikniKjl nr alKinii:.il ui^iitekiinu. nr mi)' 
• ■ihar rclavnnf fluid, arc Invited to .ipvl). 

I'cn-lonnbli: salary scnlu ; i7.n7J-l.il, 171 |i.a. du-jiu'iidiiig mi age and 
ctpcrknac. 

Further information and application forms may be obfnlneil from tbo 
.Secretary ot the Appointment* Committee. Unlrcnlfy Fnglneerlnp 
Lalmralory, Tramplngton SI reel, r'nnihrlilge CB2 IP/, to wbaui 
appllcnlloni should be sent nol Inter llmu lime 2nd, IftSU. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 
IN DEFENCE STUDIES 
IN THE FACULTY OF HISTORY 

The Faculty KuarJ n[ History {mile ni’plieaiioite for inn Senior 
Reiihirdi A«vneUlC!Jlip« wllli Ilie ik-iign.ili»n reuehmu I ellow-,1iipi 
■n Jietencc Studies lu |jkj up npnnlnlmeiil on I Oeiolier, I '»SiJ. or 
m mjoii as I’uxlhla ihcreaiier. The supL-nds mid related <o*t* i.I 
ilia in ■sis will be [imdetl by the Minikiry uf Uclence. 

Appfk-anli will ba onpeeteJ lo have rcvirdi experience either In Ihc 
history ol modern war or In iweiniclh-cvnbiry strategic MndLs mid 
(bo per sun appointed xslll ba required to undertake icachlng and 
examining for the IlixioricBl Tripos and Tor graduate euurjei. [iieliid- 
Ing lint for the degree of M.Piill. In lutenutional Relations, ax 
recpievled hy the Faculty Board. One of ilie I'caelinig Fellows will 
hme special res|>onbiblht)’ for xlmlics in Air Power ami lot Dial 
post preference will be given l> candidate's with special hitetcals In 
dial lletd. The appoinlmcnls will he lor live jenrs, with the pi’^i- 
bilhy of mppukUnwiil for a further live yc.ii>.. 

The xllpcud for Senior Rescareli Ass.tclntus n<H ordinaril) rcxidxnl 
in College, Is on Ilia scale J.7.07.1 to tin,4«4. 

l'urther Inforniallon may be obtained from Ilie Secrelnrr or the 
Faculty Board of lllsiory. West Road, Camlirhlpo CB.t 9EF, la nhnm 
landldules should send ihelr uppllrutlnns 111 roplril, together nlifa 
the a nines nf three referees, so as lu reach him nut later ibna 4 
June, 19H0. 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London) 

Norfolk Place, London W2 IPG 
Applications are Invited for the post of . . . 

WARDEN 

for the School's Hall of Residence In Sussex Gardena, 
W.2, which houses 248 medical students. The post 
becomes vacant ir\ autumn, 1880. 

The full-time salary will be within the range £8,427/ 
£10,484 p.a., plus £740 p.a. London Allowance. The post 
ie residential and salary will be adjusted accordingly. 
Superannuation ie provided under the Universities' Super- 
annuation Scheme. 

Further particulars cart be obtained from the Secretary 
at above address, lo whom applications in the form of a 
full curriculum vitae and names and addresses of two 
referees should be sent not later than 31 May, 1980. 


ANTHROPOLOGY/PSYCHOLOGY 

Joint Degree, University af London 

BY PART-TIME STUDY AT 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


A new course for the University of London two-snlijccc 
BvSc. Anthropolgy and Psychology degree by evening 
study. Four years each of 32 weeks attendance for 


lectures, seminars and tutorials. Previous knowledge of 
the subjects is not assumed, though University entrance 
requirements are needed. 


Apply NOW for course starting October, 1980, to : 
ADMISSIONS, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, London 
SE14 6NVY. Telephone : 692 0211, extn. 297. 


DURHAM 

Tltp'lJNlVURftrrY 

LECTU n E9 H t P iS PHILOSOPHY 
Anpreailori'i are fnvitert for 
a Lectureship In iho Depart- 
ment af philosophy from * 

salary will bn ai 

an ■ appropruto .point PB 

JOTT nir ttm) ‘ffiSTr 

with normal ponuon ftrtengax 


IIONG KONG 
TIIB UNIVERSITY./. 

ASSISTANT TIF^HSTRAll ' 
ASSISTANT SECIILTAHV 


Apnllcailana nra Invltad for 
a non or A««laiant ncglilrpr/ 
Amimnni Sc era lory lit otihor 
ihn Itoguipir's. ur .lha. secre- 
tary'# Ul tiro. I nil in I nlaco- 

mvnt will ilaiiand on Ihr auull- 
liratlan# ami PvDDricnco or llio 

B uccosgfol - caniUilalo. who will 
n D^pactcd lo a*aunlO tHfiy. d» 
*oou us noailbla. 


itSSb. to 'I .VjrA)l(.rrer -SM 

§S snbh. ft®"- 


DURHAM 
TtiEUNiv^Rsnir 
LBr*.TURBSIIIP IN TilEOLOOY 
AppltcaUpni arc lnvllcit for 

wut bd axpeclod to tonni in imb . 
rti’ift or ■ Wow rc* foment 

salary will bo at ■ 

. to wlmm 

, jjp: t^™ Tfi i:, . 


Cnndlduin should bo gradu- 
Bin or Conunomvcallh Uni- 
vvnlllcii... wllti npproprl.un ad- 
nilnlJlrailvo axperienco. preior. 
aWy In u unlvorsliy. 

Annual ulory rsupuraunu- 
ftbioi. h .: llKftfl4.iiiip by 

->4.740 lu HKSU7.7SO l£I 
tniunla IlKSU.ttO nttprox. I , 
Bforllna salary will di'prnd on 
ftuaH(U4l|oQS and oxixirlwnsa, 
. ai rurrrm ratrs. 1 ularirs 
tjx will nol exceed 1 ft per 
coni of gross Inccmc. Hous- 
ing at ft rental or I’m Jiw cant 
nf odPiry. education allawanee, 
long Irevn artel medical - bene- 
fits ore wovined. ' 

Further parikulan and 
pllcoliati forms may ho ob- 
.„.notf from tlta AKoctAtlon or 
Cammanwealtb . .Unlwmlilea 

iho Hocruitmoni 
tnry‘* urilce. uiu •■>■■■■«- “• 

Hone Kong, Hong Kerb- 

.. Hid closing tiofo for appll- 
cj liana U June lft. ipBli, 


■ Aupts.lt » Gordon square^ 
London WC1H OPF. or from 
iho tfocnjlimoni fironan. Hccrc- 
fnry's Qfllee. Univnnlly ul 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North, New Zealand 

POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 

Ai'plkfiilong nru invltod for Po;i-Daclorn| Followsblpa ion j bio in 
nny Daparlmont ol Iho Unlvareily. 

Tim nendamir activlUoo ol lha University nro oroupod undor Iho 
lollovrinu lacu ttlos anj schools. 

□ppoiinnllioa to. siud-y and re so arch nro aval labia In Ilia lollo.ving 
holds : 

AGRICULTURAL AMD HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE : Agricultural 

Economic) and Marketing : Farm Managoirent ; AgrlcuKurnl Engineer- 
ing : Agionoinv : Animal Selonce IDalry. Shoop, Baal. Pifls) . Horti- 
cultural Science nnd Plant Huailh ; Poultry Science ; Soil Science. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION i Agriculture! Business): Rueir.ei*, 

Studies and Bualnes*. Law . Data Proceaalng ; Economics : VlriRncim 
Mariagemont and Accounting : Marketing ; Personnel Adminl strait o>u 

FOOD SCIENCE AND BIOTECHNOLOGY : Food Technology ; Bio- 
technology ll.o., procosalng ol Ufological Materials) ; ImluStriei Man- 
ngement and Enomeertru , Indusinal Management and jndusltlai Matliu- 
inatics. 

HUMANITIES : English ; History : French : German ; Philosophy. 

' SCIENCE : Biochemietry ; Biophysics; Botany; Chomrahy ; 

Genalics . Microbiology ; ZocIooy- 

BOCIAL SCIENCE ; Applications from scholars In any o! thn iisijmI 
Social Sclonco alsctpltnos v/ill be welcomed, but parltcufor oroforenco 
may bu given to Hiobq inlaro-.iad In EduCAllonni Sociology, Hum.to 
Goography and/or Planning. Mathematics, Statistics, Social and Applied 
Psychology, and Econo mice. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE : Physiology and Anatomy; Veterinary 

Pathology and Public Health ; Clinloal Sciences. 

Informal Ion concerning ihn research activities ol Ihe doparlmontr, 
associated with inosn groups are given In Ihe Unlvorsliy Cslendar. in- 
tending nppli cants nra advised lo wriio to Ihe Head ol Iho appropriate 
doparlmont in thn course ol preparing an appUcnllon. 

Tbo Fellowship wilt be lenable for one year, with possible axl ort- 
olans, and carrion un cmoiumnni ol NZ 913.722 por annum Induslva or 
an ftUowsnco ol up lo NZI.D 20 taworda roiurn lares. 

Further details al iho position nnd ol Ihe University, lagelhcr with 
conditions ol itpomlnisi .1 nnd inlet matlon to fas supplied fay sppll cants, 
nmy bo oblulnod Irom lha Association of Gommonwonlth Uiilvo'eitlus 
(App's). 3 G Gordon Sqiiato. London WGlH 0 l»F, or Tran. Ihn noglati.ir 
Ol the Untvurnlly. 

Appllcntlnna rlose on IB June. tflBQ. 



CARDIFF 

t'N IVLI191 1 Y CUl.Ll'Gr. 

A [tin tent ions ore jnritetl for 
|lir« print ul IJ.tTI l.hljilf ..)*• 
|"hYBh:AI. HKCHtr.VrfDN ' 
i:DUUATION lit tlru niMMiinioni 
of Cdnrjilnn toii.iUlo irom 
tic tot* r J. I‘I1|I». or a* Bonn os 
lioistbti' ttii-rcjifier. , in mji 
Itrsi Instance tills will hr* u lour- 
vrur annum lint- M. PmjIc rente 

will ho given ip u person ulije 
iu olfor s|iL'k!l.illBl roacltina in 
bntn a wjnlur anil summer 
•rami' lugolliur wltii _iho tent li- 
inu of ii v-tri*ly_or iicllvlil<-t 
to be Dinners. Salary ningu 
Ki.ltSU to LlU.-ta-i 11. J. 

ApPbc.<ttoii« . i- i 

loauther with ll" 1 

addresses ol two rrlr-rx'C!*. 
shauiti bo lurivjrifod lu il«<» 
Vice- Principal i Aft | 1 , »te | siTsiit'Mt » 
nnd llPuHir.rr. University C.ol- 
Ingn. t'.O. Ilox 7H J ardlif 

Cfi l XL. trunr wh , n V5 ,U , r - , ,l'? r 

E iarilculsn are uvaitnulo. i.ltis- 
itn' ilato Mav UO. UMi. Htfor- 


DURHAM 

IHE uNiVEHerrY 
LCCTUREainP o |^, MODERN 

Le«« 

tfctoy^^l^il^CsWatoi 

bly m British Illsiurs'. 
the Initial ■alary will be al 
an Bonronrleto nolnl .fp.UA 11 

t orturer# scale . rEn.MJ- 
10.484 per annum > togeincr 
with re ' 

menu. 


LIVERPOOL 
TKC unit Eiian Y 

DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN 

Appll ration's arn InVIlrd for 
tlie trust ol IXCTUKL'H iH|,nulul 
Apnointincni i In tlin ttee.in- 
nii'iu ef Hull, in. I tic post u 

.te-nable lor two years Iruin 1st 
Ovtobar itJOU. 

Ti«n Initial salary win li« 
within the raneo E4 ,o.yj i>i 
Eii.TRB per tninunt. 


Applications, lose IliT with 
tbo names or tlirne mfcri-ns 
should bo rcroK'til nut lati-r 
limn zdlli May r.v Iho 

Ilc'Olstrdr. Tim linte'ciiliv. l> O. 
Ihix 147. I.lvcilionl I i','J MIX. 
rrum wham further turilruiirs 
innv ho nhln'nod. Quote lir-1. 
FlV/413/ THUS. 


LIVERPOOL 

Tilt VINIVI.USIIY 

EJJ-ANOR RATHQONE CI'AIH 
OF SOCfULOOY 


(OSOlIior 

" 1QQ 


,w Bi. J. AT jB'lEIi: p"'! 


ppllcaiiohs - ora' invited for ' 
Eleanor Iraihfaene G>-ntr at . 
Sociology. Preference) will lie ' 
plven Ig cftnaldales wltii ' 
intrrcals In entDirical resoarch 
In modern Orlir»h nnrlelv nr 
d octal peUcy/ftiimlnlstrallon- 
. Tire salary will not fao Ions 
then fit 3,37b per annum. 

ApplICBllons (18 copies i, lo- 
ci other* with tlta name# nf tbre-o 
roforocs, Bhmala btr received not 
later than 23rrt Juno 1 ran. by 
The nefllstrar, Thg UrUvorallv, 
P.Q. Bex 347. LlvcniOM LW 
JBX, Irom whom further parti- 
culars may bo obtained. 'Can- 
didates overseas who tvish to ■ 
do so. may aciul nnLv one enn ' 
Quote He 


— 1 ferssri °Ah ff ,fc TrJS 

full nor particulars may 


EDINBURGH 
THE UND’ERSITY 

ApultraUons arc tnsilorl for 
the post or associate, chap- 
UUN w UIO university. 7 ha 
aiipoteitment will bo for n 
ported of three years in the 
first . Instance, wlih a wliry 
or U.nflQ per annum, IDfrilhur 
with an allowopr* Tor houstno. 

Furitier particular# of the 
aopelnimcnl may.br obininod 
from the Doan nf me foculiy 
of Divinity. Sow con ooo. 
Mound Place, Edinburgh EHl 
JiLX. 

Aopllcattons mine contest, 
qivinn tee nanirs and - bn- 
dre sins or • three rc forces . 
Should br ladqrd with Hi" 
ujuierMgngJ not lafor ih^n 31*i 

: Pleas* qivftle ratefonca 7DOT , 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY rOU.ROR 

i^cTUiicamp in pm-aioi.ooY 

ltte Deparlmrni ts Ixticd in 
Ihe Family or Medical Hcl- 
. Mirrt ui l.'nlverslly Coll one 
I /in dan nnd )»ns a Iona UJill- 
ilnn or exceflc>n(r m Tlnsto. 
Inay. Ilrnrarnli )iitcrc»te fit 
"rosml stair nro In gnttral 
Bind lotvaril4 Ihe nc-uro- 
■cienrrs and the phyilnlapv of 
muscle, though u number ol 
alher br. niches ar phyMolo 
are uunund nt a high Icyow 
Aiipllrnnli should have a clror 
Idea about their retwitli. In- 
l Tests, to have p 
(Heir rhocen Held, an 
tip exurrird W urk uu,.,u. 
siitiiiorf IW Ihelr research Irorii 
Hid Hon'grcii Counril*. end 
rjharliubte itujIb.. Anptlcanls. 

S ill *b» expected lo Itayn posL- 
icieral ■ I'hnurernco- Aprnjmt- 
nienl from October 1. IBOO. 

The succhlirful randliUlB will 
he expected ta |axn an aciivo 
role in lha icnrtrtpg ar ‘ 
dcpirlinent whldi ineluav. 
enurvy In Phystalany fur Medl 


LONDON 

' IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
i University or London • 

PHYSIOLOGICAL FLOW 
, STUDIES UNIT 

POSTDOCTORAL UIOENF.INEEH/ 
PHYSICIST/ PHYSiOLOOIST 

nulred Immediately to 
1 In tho rlovelapmcnt and 
ol nan-temslvo 
lechnlauoa tar tho mtsuuru- 
nieiu or cordLomcs ir aurfor- 
msnee. . 'nicr apqetniea will 
carry out Initial clinical trials 


In collaboration with medical 
staff at nearby tench top hosnl- 
lalft. anftlpdo tho datji. and 
interact with tho dov 


Interact with tho development 
leant to. rrilni lha mcosuiM- 


lune lft, iVRti, 


courses In Physiology for mbui- 
esl. Dental and acldice ,«u« 

£740 London Allowance < 

ApDllcatlons lo ‘Aval slant 
tfocroiarr I per/ on noil. LJilvur- 

iranr whnm further turtle ulora 
may bo obl.il i red. 


AnMIralttma Should lie sutr- 
niliioa _ to _ Professor *;.„«]■ 
mm, P.F.B.U.. fmtMulai Cot- 
lego. IiOnrlnn S-W. 7 , before 
Mav .31, lUtHJ. 

LONDON 
. THE JJNIVEHSrrV 
. GOLDSMITHS’ C0L1.CGR 

SG,, 9ociJf 

EXECtlTlYE OtTICClt: RCIIOOL 
a» 5 d ocnehal urricu 

. nuui,..i,u,i, are invited for 
this ciiulienatnci ..lob, ninth 
carries, rosnqiulbiiliv. for for 
wrirk of sevnn flair. . Thn 
Krhoal runs aon nduli cdurn- 
tinn clnssea o vrnr amt mimv 
nlhc r ovcrtis. and has npproxl- 
tuaioly ‘ 

■ i Appll c'ftrils . mint li.tvo . 
Ilveiyv lleMlilo altitude in work 
have general adininUtuitivo un 

nagorial tOHierlenca; a Lnnw 
no or cgmintitco work and 
Comm u nielli nri \vlf- 

liropla, Somn ovenllhi war 
will bo necessary. 

Saury on' Iho sente CVft 74 ' 
hy 34 Increment* Ig ±S.ft 7 fl per 
annum Invlustvo of l.oncton 
tVoinhllilg (under review ) . 

■ Wrf to for forth nr dotal Lf to 
'tho PorsoRnol Dllicfr. lintvor- 

■ ally, or London Uoldiumh#* 

. Coilgpn, TJbw Enu, I.ornion 

Hi: id ONW. Clpalnq (lute (ur 
nmriicftitens |g U 3 rd iLr lOBD, 
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Universities continued 


Fellowships and Studentships 






LIVERPOOL 

the urjivKusrrv 

otonfii: iioi.i' MfAtu or 

iMivaioLoav 

Anfil<L'jiKin« dro lnviluU fru- 

the ijciir')? Hall C:h*lr of 
I'livilnofiy ■ A mrjlcui uujllfl- 
i. illan '.wbulil tin (toalrnlilo bul 
It no I rt>9pnildl. 

rut} iultiry will not ho lava 
ihji Ui.STfl i>or annum. 

AnulicaiiDni rantesi. la* 
gnthcr wlili I ho iuiun of llirno 
rnfarja*. slumlrl ho rocoivoil nol 
l.iivr ilun asni Juno UMUJ. bv 
Thv WcuUHiir. Tim Unlvoullv. 
P.O. Ilrax 141, Llvorpool L6'» 
ABX. rroni whom furl her i jjrll- 
QiUri in. iv ho obliiinod. i Cm- 
JM.H 01 uvor^oos who with to 
■Jo ao. iron- to nil oniv onr> cony 
liv a'rm.HI > Qiialu Huf. 
nlvJhi Tilts. 


LIVERPOOL 

TIIF. UNIVERSITY 

DFPrtllTMKNT Or INDUSTRIAL 
STI'DIlig 

A|i|>in niinnt 3rv lnvllr<f for 
(lie nail nr Ifinpitnarr LLl.- 
TIJIIrH W llm 01.1‘AIITMI.Nl 
of |f Jill Ift-ri HAL BTU D IES . 

CinillJ.ilnn should pat.tqso <i 
rtnori'i' In l'rniliiciinn rnglxiMf- 
ine Pi on ur i Ion Monaflamoni or 
h rm.ilnl xulilcct area. 

Thu pot I It tenatilo for raf 
year iroin 1st October. 17R0. 
ni .i tol.irv tvlililn the ranaa 
Cfi.0fi>Kn.7SB per annum. 

ApiiiicdiLon forma and rur- 
UiL-r iiarilcuinn rn»y bn ab- 
l.Himl i rout Tno tlootxirar. Tlia 
iinlvt rally. _t*.Q. Box 147. 
IJvnriiiKil. I jG’J SUX. by wham 
mm pi civd forms must bo re- 

?W , M #r Af. , S 1 W/S!» 

TUBS. 


LONDON 

tiic university 

GO LOBM ITUS' COLLEGE 

OKSKIN AND TECHNOLOGY 
OBP.XttTMEMT 

TBMHORAHY HAJjf -TIME 

LixrrunGn in design and 

TECMNOT.OaV 

A|ipi lea Ilona nro Invited for 
■ lomimrarv half-llmo Loclurar 
In start an Soiitornbor lsl, 
i'jhu, lor n nnrlM of Iwo years 
whilo ihu ikuI holder Is on 
aiinly lottvo. 

illcnnts should tm well 

J it by Iralnlhs or oxiiorl 
n Doaign and JlNnioi 
Tnctinoloay Uiraush d wldo 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERKUKY 

c:iiiiiSTi:!itnicil. 

Ml AS /|.AI AMD 

Aiiiillr.uians ni'i liivllrd for 
UNI vl.iisi i v I'OST-rvu: iohai. 
i r.i i.ou sinus m or tlm 

rollnwLnij Dpi •.lrunr-mt. A ijijI l ■ 
CillK ii i li s 1 iioitnit a I'll D nr 

n ulv.iJi’iu iJ. ori'L-. nrolcrdblv 
IiiwpiI by ''nun ri-iiMidi os- 

e nriMin. Ihu Ji*j! 'lr>lno> m.iy 
O O'lijil [it mi ilarla l.i- fl llllillull 
Oniumil ul |r.,iihlno In aiUltllraii 
la ci> rur] Lull up In iho current 
rvinarch |irui]r-iiiimi< in lll*lr 
Iinrilc ul.ir ilolclt. 

ELr.CI till 1 A I RNGiNCEIt- 
INiT: Ihu aniiulriloo will be os- 

I iccled Ul liu invalvml bn fit 
rust one of Sic Inllmvlng rr>- 
so.iri'li iiriiji't it : inortclllng nr 

I inrnionti- suiiilus and Ihclr 
rturacilau with llio supply 
tys'niu, data caiuurlnti for 

C ower iytimn prolrclloii and 
iirnionu. ititottnionl dJr.’cl 
dlwlL.il conlr.il and prdlpi-llan 
or a c d.c |i«iWL-r tysionvr and 
jins/er rloc ironic control at 
Wind none ral Ion. 

rntNCit: Anpilranis should 
have rosn.srcli tntnroils in arty 
Held nt I'ronrh IsnaURgo and 
ling uls ties. I ruiL'Ii iliriramru 
or I'miah cltillrsllrin and 
sluililiJ slain Ihi.. fluid or r>-- 
ii-nrUi In ivMuti Ihey ivmllil 
ill ri il to wurh iliirlnq Ilia 
pprinJ of llio IT-lluwahlp. 

Mi:>.:riANii:Ai. ini;ini:eii- 
INIi: ApiiJirnnit should have 
ca irlud (iui rntparcli In ollhur 
th<- duleriiiliijimn n( the physi- 
cal pratior lies ol ih<> natural 
wind, or In pmdiiriltin lerh- 
noloay wlili niiiphutli on ellheu 
111 o tuck no In ay itt ntllORIslli' 
Bstomlilv nr Ilia loclmuloov (if 
liroilurlmn nf innttauFri. su>k 
as draw In at. latiulalcrl ilala. 
mini nolle lapn-. ole. 

nnilllciAL UCILNCE: >>iof~ 
orancc may bn ulvnn to Candi- 
da let with nitiMich jiroiiosal9 
In llio following IlMdt : Inlpr- 
noilnn.il rvla lions with snorlul 
ciupiintis uii small stales: 


range nf mnlcrlals. but with 
aprdsl omrHinsis on wood- based 
materials. Toaclilna experience 
1 >i a (.oil pop or Dopininoni or 

Hclma| ,0 r n “Thta* 
would bo parUculany’ 
contra. 

Thr poiio runonl Is cancer nod 
Im.irlly it'lin moriM of Inltfal 
Fjtntr tranilna at HEd lovrl. 
•s troll ■« lit service onit 
rvfralnlnq comic*. Tin success 
ful spum-.mi will lio utpacir 
lu asvIsi In tno planning on_ 
tMchinq of Ihost* courans. 
L foci 111 III v within me Deport- 
manl may will allow for an 
npiioinintunl of a apodaltM 
i ■■ lore.- 

. salary, pro rain, on tho scplo 
£3.4111 x 12 tncromonls lo 
r.H.mw por annum inclusive of 
London Allowance, 

Write tar rurrbnr dolalla to 
tim roisonknil Oftlcsr, .uni w- 
‘ Mur of London noidsmllba' 
coiioqOj Now .Gram. - London 
SCl< CNW. GlosUtB dnlo lot 
nnpllcailons Is Juaq lath. 10BO. 


LONDON 

t)NIVJ5fl8ITY ■ POLLBOB 

. ZOOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

. nE&tvAItnii: ASSISTANT , 
,* inANOB IRj • 

i4«i 


anrloui i ontldoraiioii will cer- 
tainly iui given to vlnnlo ro- 
soarc.li proiutsal* In olltor 
■IMt. 

TIif salary will be ai thn 
mto ol N/ St A. 722 per annum. 
InrliLtlva nf on allnwanco to- 
ward roiurn faros, rollowshfpa 
ore i on j hi u for one year. 

Applies lions closo on 3QU% 
Junu l MHO. 

‘urihor particular* and Con- 
rans ol Appoint in oni mrav bo 
lamed ironi tho Aasoclutlon 
Gramm on won I Hi llnlyorslltca 
, , .Vi Oordora Squaro. 
ondon WULII Of* 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICfOlllA UNI VEII8ITY 
nr WBLLINUTON 

ECONOMICS 
SENIOR LBCTU 


lha Ooiiprlntoni of Ecanomlcs.- 
Appulnlon required la lake 
non in undoruniduutp leach Inn 
which may Includo Intraduc- 

aar 10 nu 

tlon encouraged. Exportonco 
and ovi.oi'iiao In loachlnn and 
rctrnrcli in nubile rronninlca. 
ml.-ri-oronainkM nnd-or ccnno- 
ininrlrs an .idi.iniuac. I'rvin 
Scii’ai.iher l, l«>kn. 

Salary The salary seal a for 

wbjjro I boro is a bar. Ikon 
Nzsai.riTa |ior qnnuin. Faros 
paid lo New Zealand- 


m. 




■ARbwoncB. 1 

. A pll dies I ion's In! wrlllng gty- 
Inn currtcdium vttoa. and names 

Iteiteaftas! 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNtVLIISm* OF TOUT IIARB 

. ..:v . Clakof • 

Loe-r^R or 

AfATlftiftAncAL STA^tS’nCS . 

Apfillcaitons nro inoltotl kroa» 
atuiitbty qualified , ft orsoi 
Hip above poet. TJiq mf 
reqaiinncnts . for t> 

Lecturer .grade »s.« 
deoraa »nd_ for Ike uocturor 
urflae • postgraduate qnalifica- , 
lion. The apiMtintaurM may be 
made on a contract basis fot- 
an tnltfst porlgd of llireo yeam 
renoivooie lor nirihor periods 
.ol. Ihnsh years. ; Diiuetr ere to 
ga j^aasiyoed as soon.jos ;(to*- 

tjtiv* *bi«ry ^nfes slisebM to 

fc; r p%ssr» : . 

•nproktaiaiFly.t 


tlon from .Uio- AsapcTutlbn or 
CaniniutiwFaljh Dnlvnralllee 
« AAitle. « . 30 . Oorrton Sauere . 
Londnp \VC1 H OPF. 

Applications close -an June 
IB. IDHD. 


THE OFDN UNIVERSITY 

TACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECrUHGR IN MATeiUALd 

The ‘ Malarial* Group tnvllei 
applications- for a lonurcd loc- 
lumslilu. 

Wo are sarhing s ner«on with 
enthustsam' (or. ihn di alien ge 
of nronartnq olfqctlvo teaehlng 
maicriala far students Sliidvlnn 
at lining, nnd the jncroitliil 
candid tie 'Vfl'I 'hit npn who fe 
feean to bn involved In a Loam 
approach to. both leaching and 
research. 

' Ca adulates. - should hnvra ■ a. > 
re roe 'or Intarostq In maiorlslr 
taonnnlgpv anil Dinar goncrsl 
IleldY such ns 'reiaurco and 
•neniY use. or .irentirqciurlna. 
.' The srilncw • will he within 
jji^ ^’htisr. range: , E3.0B2 to 

' Candidates witd WdUld like to 
lllmii* (Tin noal , Informal Iv 
should . teloplionp, . Pro ’nun r 
«■’ w- . J|*^,No5igT .(MUion;. 

• Keynm AMaTls. 

. Application forma nnd fnc- 
Iher particulars ard ovniiabia 
from, bits A-. Tore. M43/ai. 
FbciiIIv of Tcchnnlnray. Ttu. 
Onnn Unlvorilly. U’nllnn Hull. 
Mill ran Neync* MK7 ft An. nr 


lilt UNIVLIISUY 

RON II MPOIIAIIY CHINA 
INSTTM'IK 

B'lllOlil. ni- OMEN TAf. AND 
AI DICAN SI'UIIICS 

The CenlFmr>rarirv f'hlna 
IpsIIIiii.i lnvll'-H ,i|.r.ikdilonj for 
a lvtsi-r,tt,\oiwn: or iiwr- 
1)0(71 OIIAL niAINTNli I lll.- 
l.UU’dllll 1 in ih..< sic in l *i truces 
ivlih sucri.il ri-forcm o lo (.hln.i 
Cjn.tl.lilcs IP nil (lulil* .iro 
oncuurnauvl lu oni.lv hut siidc.il 
cunHt'lciaiioii will Uo givoii to 
lhusu with nr InU'iusl In Ihu 
Giiopr.ipliy rar <:nmu This 
Fuiiowsltli. will ho for one year 
Jn the fust insidrico. 

l or (IfIuIIx rnnhict Dr. J. I.. 
M’.ilfon. HojiI of tho C.C 1., 
Bcliaol of Qrtnnlal and Alrk-nn 
Slinlloa. Mulct St t pel. London 
VC1L 7IIP i Itiluphoiiv OI-A17 
SAhfli, A|>(.|icatlona. with full 
curriculum vli.iu end llm names 
of two reforaea. slinuld rouck 
Dr. We lion .y 2 June, 14H0. 


UNIVCHSI'fV COLIJV'.K 

nE9CAin.il aruDCNisiitPN 

'llio Doiiarlinc.nl of Cong- 
raphy InvMos aiipllcutlrms for 
two Studentships lon.ihlo from 
October t*fHO: il. a NE.ii-f:. 
award for run-.ircli on olihnr 
nrcunl Sodlntcnl.illon In amnll 
lake tuslns i Dr. R. W. 
Unlurbori or llydrnlaoy of 
Ininoruiosbla urban suriiicos 
■ Dr. n. K. HolUti: <2i ap 
S.y.n.G. Hni.Fd aword for rv- 
■oaren on compMlnu motnnds 
In apallnl data nrocysalng (Mr. 
W. J. Cxiiupboll i , 

, rurtkor dolalls and appllcn- 
llan fa nus may be oumlnud 
from llm llraduoio Advisor, 
paparlipont of llougranhy. JA 
Bod lord Way. London WCIH 

UA |», 


LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

TUB LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 

TIIB MORRIS OlNfiflEnO 
FELLOWSHIP IN flOCIOLOOY 

The London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Bclcncs 
invllPi niipllcallons for ike 
J-lorrU Ulnsbol-o Eo I lows It Ip In 
Soclolony. rfio purpose of the 
l-oHowalilp la to protnoto ro- 
aoarch In Sociology, It may be 
tenable, al Ike dlacroilan or 
tlio LDinnililoc of Nlansgomcni 
with Other orficcs, Bi.iioini- 
■n«nis or ownrds, for Inii.inco 
l ■ University Tcueher who 
<nhl cumblne U wlili sabbatl 
jJt or study loavo Tho rei 
lQwstrip la also available lo 
porapay In accunetlans similar 
lo tlial of Unlvorslty Toacher. 
Tlte period or en award may 
bo up Iq la months but .should 
2S. l .l*' Htf. **}“ n on P **rm. IL. 

•» hofd al any ilmo within 
Ilia i oxl iwo years. 

AhjiIIcjiioim Should ho km 

rfllui'ii nm l.nnr ib-.s. *n m. u 


SHEFFIELD 

TIIC UNIVUISI1Y 

JAPAN IOUND\ni>N 

ENnUWMLN r CO..IM1TI EE 

r.iMNis roii ti:.-m:iiin(. 

AND HE9I.AIH H 

I he nn>iii.il PMiMue front a 
dOTI.lllun liul.le hy til!' Jlip.in 
I ennd.iHun It avallnhlu f..r 

Uli burs r-fitpitf hy fh« i ..•iiiii.il- 
lec (-slabllshvit uud.r me 
nux n it on of Ihc U.fS.l*.. lor ll.o 
iireinoilon nf J.ipani-ii- Stud:.-* 
In Unlvoraliy liisliliiHoiis in tho 
United Kli.B'lbin au.l adntlnis- 
tor.-d from lliu Untvurdiy of 
Sltoflielil 

T nrihur ii.trikulars luid 

annlicjiiun iornu tiro ntilnhi- 
uLk* from iho Audemlc Sic- 
remry. The umvursiiy. bhef- 

lli-lil S10 'JfN, Iq whom onnll- 
callnna should he sen I hy M.iy 
27. I OHO, Quote- roloronco ; 

ll-l-IC.-DI. 


SHEFFIELD 
TUG UNIVCHSIIY 
JAPAN l OUNDATION 

RNDOWMI'N T COM.MICI'EC 

HLSCAKCK STUDEN'I SHIPS 

Tho Commit too Invites sppil- 
caMans from prosuccilvo post- 
gradualn students In llio social 
sciences and humanities, whoso 
rasi.urch roquire* a hnowledgii 


of the Japuncse l.ntautino. nnd 
who sro also socking a smdonl- 
shlp from iko DEfi or S9nc. 


Buck iiiidunis may need lo lur- 
ihar Uteir knowledge ol tho 
lnnguogo and to onnhlc lliom to 


colycii noi loior than T.O May, 
nc?. U - bl ' ,l 'e Ad in lr. Is trail vo 

Sa* 0 ? ’ Cconondcs 

from- whom a |ipl I coil on forms 
are s'-nlloblo op rocelpl of n 
s unn pod oddrostod onvolope, 

P'olytedmics 


do M tho Corntnllloo oilers 
supjtkmoniary awards lo Ihc 
DE3 83HC sludoniahtiia. Bup- 
idemonlery awards tonsble al 
npiirouriuto united Kingdom 
untverattloa will be nmdt on 
terms applying to DES.'SBIIC 
awurds. 

Further parttculars and 
apiillcarton forma are obinln- 
afalo froni Iho Acadnmlr 8oc- 
rotary. 'fno University . Bhor- 
fiold 310 2TN. to whom com- 

e lotod sppJlcaiion forma should 
e sent fay May 27, 1VRO. 
Quolo roforonco ; R-tJO/Dl* 


WARWICK 

Tlfe UNtVQRBITY 

FOB TDOCTOR AL FELLOWSHIP 
IN BtOLOOlCAL SCIENCES 

Appllcalloiia are Invito 

lha position of ' l 

nocrroiiAL FELLOW to work 

J rlth I’rqfsssor ti. J, Ellis In 
iq Ohloroplaal ttosoarcli 
Group. Tho atm or the rcsonrcli 
programmo Is to use the avall- 
ablo clorvfid dNA soquoiicos or 
IJio iinnll subunll of pea chloro- 

C last rlbuloao bisphnaphata oar- 
o\yiaso as hybrldl.-allon nrobos 
far lha analysis or llio expres- 
sion or iho small subunll gong 
In leer cells nnd In Isataioa 
loaf nuclei. The position is 
funded by iho Bclonco Hoaenrch 
.Counril far throo yqan. and Is 
available Immediately. Eviiori- 

Initial salary un lo RA.73 fi 

£ or annum on Iho lloaaarcli 
snao IA scale: CD.U02 to 
£B.T6ti per annum 

Oraduetos in blochoniisiry 
should apply to tho Acadomtc 
RooUini 1 , University of War- 
wick. Go vantry CV4 7AL. quot- 
ing nof. No. 39/A/BO, L for 
further details and application 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty or Mathematics. Statistics and Computing 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

Lecturer II/Senior Lecturer 
in Mathematics . 

S al ft t^s cates : Xcclurer II,. £4,806 to.E7,686 (under review) - , 
Senior Lecturer, £7,092 to £8,28U/£8,871 (under -review) 

Applicants should be prepared to give courses In Mathe- 1 
metres- or Statistics within the wide ranee provided through- 
out tho Polytechnic. They should have a special interest 

S a mathematical subject, supported by research and, pre- i 
rably, by a higher degree. Experience of applying 
Mathefnatical, StaUBiical or Operations Research Methods -. 
within an industrial or business organization would be an 
: . .» 

1 Fiirther details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Deputy Director (Slatting), Norlh Staffordshire 
. Polytechnic, Bepconsidc, Stafford STJ8 OAD. 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


U,ni4" l ir a Polytechnic, Be^coiisldc, .stattml ^TigJIAD; . . 

nn^werlnra . -xwrie*. on Ml non . •' 1 P* -s'-. i. <- Vv '• 


M 



■ •• t prt IMM. i 
• - Afire. 3700 

- •. *' 


STIRLING. 

The untYbobity • ' 

. nBPAhfMB WT' dV ECONOMICS 

• • in; ECONOMICS • 

’ A«: a . lh? 

awards of BrfB.S.RiC, Person 1 1 
-.-,1»i>no'4rc 
Hare. «no. . . ... 

- (him l - wtehps . lu makd v 
•pararv. npPMnti r 

- StuVHiitc , yr(if « lkftO-B 

ApiMinlrAcni 

lO':a SPumr Unciuresh., 

■B- Lerluroshlp. nccording to 

- BtiaUncndons gnil. #*pDrl 
Applications ■ nfc there fp». in' 
vilod rroiii oalabtlAhod Econo* - 
misls .wliklno. .to -take leave! . 
from ihnlr. pivnonl -emiiloymopl ’ 

If dh iuntor mo ruber* or 
rofoxslon^ i ■ 

rs -Kale . ED. 033 fp 

uws. fe ««lo r Su!R'Vid ■'» . 


. . OXFORD . 

niG POLYTECHNIC 

t DpPARfMBNT' OF 

CONatRUCTION -. 


LBCTUREfl pr BEN IOT1 
LGOrUHBR IP CIVIL ENGIN- 
EERING (Goomecliwhlcsi. 


ogree 

•|IP0- 
naors 1 

ntageraus for 


SUNDERLAND 

'■ V THE POLYTECHNIC • 

, FAC U[ LTV. Of BCIGNCB 
DEPAliTMENT OF" 
MATilCMAnCB AND' 
COMPUTER STUDIES ' 
LGCTUflBn II' IN DATA ' 

' pnoceagmn ; 

fc-WW Bcnlo: .C4.A06 'to 

rtvKwf; n “ r C7,0 ^ iun ‘ )w 

,,,n|JPjl c 4hlB. should be CITAD- 

WMftl 


JESF-f. 

_ Bsnior. . Lreluror 
CB.R71! LeCluror 11 
E7 ,6S6> i’ < under re 
ovv . ( transfer from Lac 
, . ,Jp»r it to 3qniqr Loci urn r is. 


. ApWIcations.l 

icufjni vllkn OBI 


■{OTk'b 

.. further- ORni co Lire ond o 
Hon .tarjof aWltblMWMI 


eluding n cur- 
ihB names, of 
i Oulu fao sent 
to the Head 
Commie tlon. 
, from whom 
i ood applies! 


ilj Hyaiems analysts and design 

i &ssr& jssssss i!8 ' 

b,g«iSM 

'■9 nohaurq degrea lovol In data 
^cortlng ana' ba especlod to 

nwu- be obuinad 


School ol Construction and Building Ssivlcea 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Applications arg Invited from gfadual 4 s/nrQfg«,i nr ,M 
builders or anfimgarB to compigla lh« manaoBrnaM*?!^^ flu,rj ‘!l 
esioblislwd School ol Construction and DmFdinJ * ‘ft ' 
cessk.1 applicant will provldo ncadgmlc laaddFship l"* ►-J- 
leer aro.t and contribute lo iho glfocilva orgar.izsllon ..h f " 1 

ilia School. Applicants should have raWnI “ * 

Conslruciion or Building Services Industries and El* *'i 
to undertake loeo.ircn/consuitancy activuias' and oromni. 
with Industry. vivmws COIUK'J 

School ol Social Work and Community Sludlai 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER In Social Work Studio. 
LECTURER in Social Work Studies 

Ho iju 1 rod to leach on Ilia Iwo end Ihraa-year CQSW cowim - 
proposed degree couraa leading to a B.Sc.IHomI ^ 

Applied Social Studies and CQSW. Tha KiiW'uaSSftLV 
rasporsible for profoselonal leadar&hlp and •* — '‘niLJ i 1 
v/ork In Iho School and muai be professionally qualified in iw 1 ! 
work. Applicants lor lha leciurashipa should be slmlliik haih ,!. 
demically and proloaslonally qualilied, * M n ^ 

8ohool o( Applied Social Sclanoa 

SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER lUn 
Sociology 

Applications are Invflod from candidates suitably qualified Is i.vi 
Sociology thooiy and social Institutions on lha Soddlog, rw.. [ 
and othor courBoa. A demonatrsble Inloraal In uiban iicxixr ( 
would be an advantage, but any other spec la llal imwem mui * 
be welcomed. 

School of Modern Languages 

LECTURER II In French Language 

flequlred for September, 1080, lo leach aural, oral ind wlflui jj> 
guage on a range ol kOuiaes, Including tho BA Hooeurs Dtia 
courses In Modern Languages and Economic Siud)ea/PoUileil£4ii 
Applicants should have a good Honours Oograe In Franck « g« 
appropriately qualilied native speakers. 

Education Centre lor Mloroeleclronlea 

CENTRE ORGANISER (Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer II) 

In conjunction wllh the Department of Industry tha PsIytKMt it 
establishing an Education Centre lor Microelectronics which ifl 
concentrate on applications ol microelectronics In school cuttle.'* 
Applications are invited lot a ona-yaar appointment as Orgihifi ti 
lha Centre During the Ural year the progress el IDs Cwui •* 
be monitored nnd reviewed. Subject lo further exlarrud funding 4 
la possible that lha project might be extended. 

COMPUTER-BASED LEARNING ADVISER 


(Lecturer 11) 

To develop and promote lha application ol eomputei* In the W- 
rlculum. Woik will Include oloaa liaison with lecturing tiffl Ci 
dldaies should have sxperlenoe of teaohlng and programming in « 
ol the following .Helds : 

8alartce and Technology. 

Buainena and Management. . . ^ 

The Compular Unit provides a computing service for Ihn tweran 
research and admlnlSIratlvs work In lha Polytechnic opsfiiii « 
own multi-access computer systems end le directly UnkeC lo « IB * 
370/ 1 68 oompular. 

BU Prh!olpeV Lacluror : C8.266-E0,1O2 (bar) -£10.302 P-0-* 

Senior Lecturer : E7.0g2-Efl.2B0 (barJ-EB.871 p.a. a 

Laoturer II : e4.B0fl-E7,BB6 p.B. # , . .. |ta! y_ 

Por lurthar dalalls and appiroellon form, mlurnsbls br »* 
IBIOr pleaaa coll our 24-hourJe lap hone "BewomB pL*cS 5 
23120) or send a et.mped ■ddreassd .■"n»5^J 0 , JgLTwS 


(uR Towor, ftvjiono Road. 


OKI oar, Nawceslta upon Tyn ? 1 Polyl.ohnlo 
Pleoe, Newcastle upon Tjfna NE1 BBT. 

• Under review Irom lai January, 1080. ■ 


PUYIViaUTH ^ 
2£D PPLYTBCHNIC ' 

FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY . 

. PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Salary; £9,1 3B-£1ir56B 
(subject lo confirmation) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above posi from candi- 
dates With postoraduate 
qualifications in Clinical 
Psychology and oohalder- 
able, experience in plinioal 
praoilee and training. Ex- 
perience . ol supervising 
higher degrees by research 
would - also be an Advan- 
tage: The successful can- 
dlqfaie will be responsible 
lo lha Hfcad of Departmenl 
for the MSc in Gllnloal. 
Psychology due to start tn 
1981. 

. Application formp. (o be re- 
turned by Friday, Jgne 6, 
:198a, oan be obtained from 
. the Personnel Officer, Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic, Drake' 
■ Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA. 


LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC Of THE 
SQUTB OANX 
• SCI' OAA ► _ . ' 

Borough Hoad. London 
. Lucttmsn 11 (Torn non* nr> 

■ tn ' . 

. OEUMAN 

. -CRtr. -No:. LAL I) 

sag 

(Politics .and' cronntnlcai to • 
courses up 10 Monourj Dpofoo 
Idvol. Toniporafy for acadointc • 

- roar lyBU/Bl only 

a nee j 

, - Further psrflculmhs and • 

cation fonn from Tho SUtnno 
: Orflcu, Pglvlncholc. . of IJ)“ 

So u th Bank, norgugli .Hoad. 


invaiop* id ™ . 

1, Ellison Bulldln*. AU" r 


plyiviouth 

POLYTBCHNIC 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

- department Of . 

SOCIAL ; AND 
POLITICAL STUDIES 

readership .tf 

SOCIOLOGY .: 
Salary: £9, 138-SI^ 
(under review) ^ : 

Tha 

ax 

Ihoaa of tha P*' "JJtiflWi 1 . 1 
AipUoSlM*^|g!M^' 

turned by F £ 0«n PS. 

SS&.W.""* "r 

PL4 BAA- 



FOR »NP0BMATI«- ■ 

^rSSSfff- 


tijE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.5.80 


>olytechiiics continued 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

papaiimoni of Mechanical and Production Engineering 

Principal Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Manufacturing Technology 

rNiilred 10 loach inonutacluilng technology at undorgraduata level. 
Is cciii'lhute fra lha planning of a post-graduate course and under- 
Lie/xupeiviia research. 

Senior Lecturer/Leclurcr II 
in Mechanical Engineering 

iM.ilird lo loAch Fluid Mechanics and Thermodynamics al undtr- 
oraduato tovsl and lo asslsi with aspects of Plant Engineering on 
Iks PoiigraifuaiB Diploma Course. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 
in Mechanical Engineering 

imulitd to leach Mechanics al Machines nnd VibiAltons at iindnr- 
gudiu’l to»el. end 10 assist wllh aspects of Vibrations and Acoustic* 
y. e poiigrnduaio Diploma Courao. 

irniitjnis should have had appropriate Industrial or Research bx- 
cfiisncs. ehllal teaching experience Although dosirablc, la not eaacn- 
■ul. Thay should preforsbly hold a Dog roe or Higher Donreo. 

jilin 6cal«i : Hef : THE 8/ S3 

Principal leolurer, EB,2Bfl-ce,1B2 (bsr)-EI0,aB2 
Knlor Lsdursr. £7,822-18,280 (bar)-EB,871 
IKlerer II, t4,B0B-C7,68e 

Department of Mathematics and Slalislics 

Principal Lecturer in Engineering Mathematics 

SaUry Scale : Ca.2BB-EB.lB2 (bar)-E10,302 Bel : TllES/54 

Acr-ii c iris should have acadomlc, (caching, prolesslonRl and 
(toinualionsl vxperlonco In Ihe Held ol general engineering msilto- 
nijr.es/eiaiiailcs. 

iofillcitlon forms and lurlher dolalls can ba obtained from tho Por- 
uantl ottieer, Bhefttold City Polytechnic, Hnllorda House, Fltsalan 
Sqycrt Sheffield St 2DB, or by telephoning 0742 20211, exl 387. 
Cemplstsd forms, quoting tha appropriate ralsronoe, should be >4- 
lisnsd by 31 May, 1BB0. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING 

(9) TWO PRINCIPAL LECTURERS IN COMPUTING 
lb) ONE SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER GRADE II IN 
COMPUTING 

It) TWO TEMPORARY POSTS AT SENIOR 
LECTURER/LECTURER GRADE II IN COMPUTING 

Applications sra Invited for two posts of Princlpnl Loclurar and 
ora ot Bin] or Lecluror/Lacturer Grade II In lha Department of 
Ccmpi>ring. Candidates should bg able lo offer a specie lima area 
d umpuilng al Honours Degree level such as Data Processing. 
6,V(mv- Analysis, Information 8yalems, bul appllcanis with olher 
Inching upsiience In computing will ba conaldared. 

Ul iMilion appIlQaliona are Invited for temporary posts of Senior 
Liclunr/Lectver Grade II In the Department of Compullng. Can- 
didtlei should ba able to (esoh Data Processing and Syslams 
A’i'/tls. Out appllcanis with olher teaching experience in tom- 
fueng oiu ba conaidare'd. These latlar two poela are lor .a period 
<« t»a cirty. • ■ • 

Saliry scale •: • 

Principal Lacturer £B,2Bfl-£9.162 (bar) -E 10.382 
Senior Leolurer E7.092-E9.280 (bar)-E8.B71 

LBclurer Grade II E4, 806-27.002 (ber)*E7,B86 


Principal Lecturer EB,26e-£9.162 (bar) -El 0.382 
Senior Leolurer E7.092-E9.280 (bar)-E8.B71 

LBclurer Grade II E4, 806-27.002 (ber)*E7.B8B 

' 1 ‘ _• eubjeol lo review 

Jppllcihen forms and furlhsr details mtv be obtained Irom lha 
DtJuly Dlractor (Stalling) , Norlh Stallordahlre .polytechnic. Collage 
Bosd. Stoke-on-Trent, 8T4 2DE. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


/JL Strathclyde . 
SSSSS i/L f Department 
mu of Education 

B GLASGOW COLLEGE 
'W of TECHNOLOGY 

Py Ol Mgow Collage of Technology, « major 
poblechnlc Institution of higher education, 
■nvuea applications foe the following posts : 



ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
AND OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

LECTURER 

Honours graduate with experience in 
Mechanics. Strength o< Materials or 
Dynamics, and industrial research 
experience, lo develop interests in 
offshore engineering or industrial plant. 
Salary range: C4.754-C9.020 (under review) 
Assistance with removal expenses 
Forms and details Irom: 

The Secretary, 

Robert Gordon's Institute of Technoloey, 
Schoolhlll, Aberdeen 
AB9 1FR 


BOLTON INSTITUTE OF TiiCHNOLOfiY 
ELECTRICAL hNGINI- l-KING DEPARTMENT 

Lecturer I/Lecturer IT/ 

Senior Lecturer in 
Instrumentation and Control 

Applications arc Invited for the above post in tiic Control 
Systems Section of the DejwnneiH. The person appointed 
will be required to touch technician mid uiidcrgi aduutc 
courses in Control Theory and Practice. Experience In the 
application of microelectronics lo kinetic and process con- 
trol problems would bo uii advantage. 

Candidates should be graduates In Control or Electronic 
Engineering and preferably have related Industrial training 
and/or teaching experience to qualify for Corporate Mem- 
bership of a professional Instil ul Ion. 

The appointment will be made ai either Lecturer I. Lec- 
turer If or Senior Lecturer depending upon the quallllca- 
lions and experience of Hie .successful candidate. 

Salary Scale : 

Lecturer I : E3.768-E6.438 per annum. 

Lecturer II : £4. 800- £7 ,1580 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer : £7,092-£8.87l per annum. 

Subject to review. . 

Application forms and fnrlbcr details arc obtainable from 
the Principal, Bolton Institute of Technology, Deane Road, 
Bolton BI.3 SAB, to whom completed applications should 
be relumed by 23rd May, 1980. 


SALFORD 

Tot.: 061-736 6541 

DBFAim-IENTjOF^ BUSINESS 

71»a following temporary run- 
time) niiiwlnimoni* art av»ii- 
iiblo from Soplciiihur. I OHO. lor 
ono acadomlc year: 

LECTUBEn Ii to MAMiLT- 
INC. 

LECTURER In TRENCH and 
SPANISH LANCUAOE8. TJ»« 
nunolii Uii ml will ba *1 
luror I or 1 1 dop^ndin o ran 
qualifications and experience. 

Lecturer I: £3.76rt-£6.43H. 

Locluror it: E4.BU6-E7.6H6. 

r urihor parllcularx.nnd * B4L- 
cation form* m« available irom 
iho (Arinclual. 


Courses 


WEST LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF ^ _ 

HIGHER EDUCATION r * sr 

BOROUGH ROAD MARIA GREY* CHISWICK 
Faculty o( Education 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

POST-GRADUATE STUDIES 

Appllcanis should have good academic qualifications and 
leaching ocpenance In Secondary Schools. Tha auccasdui 
applicant will be axpocled to take responsibility tor a 
Secondary Education group and to contrlblila lo a Prin- 
ciples and Methods couraa and/or Eduoallon Options lor 
Poalgrn duals Certificate in Education. • 

Faculty of 8usln09s and Management Studies 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

ECONOMICS 

lequued from let September, IPPO 

Faculty of 8clenca 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

PHYSIOLOGY 

raquirod Ironi the lei September. 1060- Applications sro 
Invited from wsil-qualtllod parsons for this posi. 7 ho 
subcotslul applicant will ba expo clad to contrlbule to iho 
lollewmo cowries . 

I Unlvoroiiy of London B8c. DEd. BH, In which BtRfcqy 
and Soc. Biology dip ollorod in combination with anoiher 
1 1 ci[i cl 9iudy. 

2. DIploiiiH In Oecu pull onol Therapy (LOOT) 

3. Diploine in Nursing (Unlv. ol London) 

4. CpiiHicoio in Orcnfi.illonel Heellli Nursing 

LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER 

Application's era invited Horn Geologists and Bldloglels 
lor this pen. The successful applicant for lbs post would 
be required >o conlilbulo to honours level BSc. UH and 
OEd tour sea ciirroniiy vflllrialsd by the University of 
London In ihe Holds el : 

Ecology. Palaeontology and Stratigraphy. 

rtosBAr uh In ono or nioro ol Hiaaa Holds would be 

SKSIIIll. 

8 alary sea las : LECTURER II £4,B06-C7,0at; SENIOR LEC- 
TUHCn E7.092-CB.B71; plus C40S p.a. Outer London 
Weighting 

Further d&inlls and application form can be oolninod 
Irom Ihe Asslelam Pilncipal I Stalling), WL1HE, Borough 
Hoad. Ibloworth. Mlddleeox TW7 6DU or bx is lophoning 
01-568 8741 exl. 223. 


MIDDLESEX. 

HAntuivi rouuii: or 

kill. III. I< LDIICA lll'N 

iK»usira». 

^ flND 

Salary : Locluror I. Physical 
Education £.7.777 10 ‘£8.478 
a u iidsr review i . London 

U'rlohtliig £6U4 p.n. 

Iloqulred frnm 1 st Sopinm- 
bir. l'.'HU, o LEr.Tl’HEn I In 
PH S SICAL EDUCATION lo- |oln • 
a small lenm enuaged In (lio 


LONDON 

M.A. poumes AND 
COVLPNMtNr 

CITY, or LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

offer# a two-ve: r oari-Ume 
course trading lo a C.N A. A. 
award. AtteniLinco Wodnnxdayi. 

For Courto Booklei apply, to 
Peat Graduate Sm dips Unit A3. 
Clly of LonCoo Polyk-chnlr. 
Old Castle Sireei. London EL 

7I t1»(i Poll ilea Unit conilnuos 
lo run a full-time U.A. Politics 
and (lavcrtunoni dogree course< 


overall dtovIbIoii ol rrcreailonai 
nor vie i * across llio College. 

Appllcanis xhraold bo orofes- 
Blonallv quallflod ullli some 


I reaching experience, qunimca- 
llnnx In Itngby luolball, A>xO- 
clailo.i Foolpall, IIDdmlnlnn and 
Trampollnlng are parllcujarlv 
drslrable In cramnlrmi-nl tail- 


ing UBff wnrrilw. 

The Coiloop hae a fully 
equipped mull I -pur goto 8|>nrts 


Hall ami i-xi-UIdiiI plavina 
Fields on lire campus. 

lurlhrr deinUa and applica- 
tion form, rrturnoblr wllhln 14 
dava train the anprarancr of 

X il» advpri 1 tnnic.nl. obinlnnblo 
on Hip Principal. Harrow 
College or tllgliur Education. 
Norlhwluk Park. Harrow IIA1 
•VTP. Middle.. or lelephono 
01-86-1 3-122, rsienblon iM. 


MIDDLESEX 

“ft® 

b0>,0 SUXl B h TOII and 

. Salary : Loclurar J. Bualneea 
. Btudlaa 4 tajf 7 l» ,toii- 

dor ravlawir London H«lghl- 

ind C6Q9 p.S. ' 

Itoqulrcd From 1 st SrpJrni- 
bor. 13 BO. ■ LECTUItEII I in 
BUhlNiBB STUDIES lo join « 
loam - of xurr .egneomm pri- 
marily wllh H.E.C. Ccutbpo al 
National xfuu-llmo- parl-llmr-> 
and Hianoc National iparl-Hrtie) 

*^blll»y Is souaht. in tuurticu- 
lar. lo contribute la iho I each- 
Inn of >t ixaxt ono or lha fal- 
lowlnn ureas : Accaunlbiu, 

BconomlCf. Business Admlnii- 
- 1 ration. . 

Applicants should bo aradu- 
iiw and/or nrotasslonaily 
quallllsd, prarsrably wllh samra 
rclatqa .exporlanco In butlnoxa 
and: -leaching. 

Further daislla and applica- 
tion form returnable wllhln 14 
diva flam iho appearance of 
ihls advertisement, obtainable 
from iho Principal. Harrow 
CoUogc of Higher Education. 
Won h wick Park. Harrow HA I 


■sTP. Middx.. 
UL-B64 8422, 


or lelcphone 

DXlonjJon U33. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Colleges of Further Education 



.• lecturers 

tt Electronic engineering, sen. 

rmi.i i - Qualiricaiioiw should include pnrt-graduaio 
ai iU^ 0 * 0r . re »4fcii preferably with leaching experience 
aiiS*? ** M| P°5l*8raduBie levol. "A tpcclaUsni U'toushl 
Tin?.?- • earrem cnglrveerlng, .pre (u mbly s Iso .wllh, 

pomrol Lnotiixcrina. . ■ ■ 

rtNANCb AND ACCOUNTING. Sen. Lccl * A \ AppU- 
- ih, 0 *? 6f o invited ffnm suitably qualified acciHioianix for 
fba'^L “I-'lbtdoT Leciurer in ihe xhuvx UeperimviH. 
Cl>Fi ^ xpnolnibd wlll. be required to leeUi 6n 
iHb'.UJ. 'i - flod-oUicr. courucg xml will ho n.»pon»ihle lor 
Ow "•4h | Hailan :snd development »f cuar^cs leading to 
txa niliiaUoa,' nf the CliarU'red iustilulc of PuMk , 
S nJ Aecounlancy,; 

■ ■ . ‘L _ 1 Qcl' * A The person appointeJ.aUI .be 
"f* 1 ^'l 1 rlbuic to ihe Ucpnrnnoni> work, by way 

eebsorcii, c'nurxe dv-»ctnpmcn| and gvnersi 
A ' liiah!? 1 ? 1 ' "• Appllcwnur xhould hold a degree In law- 
* ^ xhsd^sm^ ^ BWd| ' or * P rofas1i ‘ inal quallfrcalirm would . 

d*iu U £ Ap M BCLSTR AT ION . Son- I.oct. 1 A QiikII- 
, 1,01,1 * good degree and prufershty s Maher 
rvrmLrfJ*i- ,,,r * rttevaili prorc»lnnot i|HBllflcsuo». 
'•iwi.i. n 4<|m witching couriu devrl»Pfncnt. re^arcli 
V»ADkui-fv°i? 1 Pfofesdrtnal work would he an udvuniuge. 
DhIi^tH-*- • "teal. * A '. To leech on Din Iornu _ and 
KtW 'i at ' npderpradualo atki . ptatmixpiMW 

. . Mx ^y^hpUea'ila must v bo , gradusiuts pieferulily ui 


run | Upii. ' \™| arauuBinis v 

V ^ i 1 -. ■ - SALARIES 

fe^^CTpRER 'A * I8.I4S-I4.0IB l nARl-EIO.il 

■'WfiSHyjVL: • «.B\lO-n.l51(BA|tl- «.7, 

‘ba mwirv seels will be giica lor releixol / 

Biip life How ■* and further purtlrtilar* • r»n_ be 


Slough College of Higher Education 


Applications are invited for Ihe post of 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

which will beoome vacant from lsl' January. 


holder. 

The College la in Group 7, and provides 
advanced further education in business, man- 
agement, science and technology. 

Salary: £12,655 per annum (under review) 
plus El 77 fringe London allowance. 

Closing date for applications : 16th May, 
1980. - - 

Application form* and further details 'Iron! *— 
The Chief Administrative Officer, 

Slough College of Higher Education, 
Wellington Street, Slough, Berks. 

. SU 1YG 

■ (Tel : Slough 34585, EkI. 26) 


The Centre for Business 
Studies 

FULL TIME LECTURERS 

This Independent College for Further Education la In- 
creasing its number of Full-time Staff and Ihera are con- 
sequently vacancies In the following areas : ' . 

* Business Studies & Management ,. 

* Banking and Accountancy 

* G.C.E. Nature! & Social Sciences 

* Transport & Shipping 

* Diplomatic Studies 

* Degrees B. Sc. (Econ.), LL.Bi 

* Secrelarlal Studies 

* English Language 

* Advertising 

For further details and an application form writ e t o : 

.The Principal. 

Tha Centre for . 

Business Studies (London), W B 

Meridian House, 

Royal Hill, . /- — 

Greenwich} .V.. P-Wl S 

London 8E10 8RJ. ,. 






THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPtumpkv, 
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Colleges of Further Education continued 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIPAL 

(Salary : Burnham F.E. Scales, minimum 
Group 10) 

Applications are Invitad for appointment to the post 
of Principal of the Gloucestershire Collage of Arts 
end Technology, which Is to be formed In the sum- 
mer of. I960 by the amalgamation of the Gloucester* 
shire College of Art and Design, the North Gloucester* 
shire College of Technology and the Gloucester City 
College ol Technology. The new College will have 
also available the resources of the Glounceslershire 
College ol Education. 

Further details and application form from the Chief. 
Education Officer. Smre Hall, Gloucester GL1 2TP 
(S.A.E., please). Closing dote lor the return of forms 
28th May, 1980. 

Gloucestershire 
County Council 




Colleges of Education 


i V 



TRINITY AND ALL SAINTS' 
COLLEGE 

(41 filiated i*«/i t ha Un.Versfly ol 
Loedi} 


Trinity and AllSalnla 1 Collage, an Indopandenl InstltiUion a (II Haled 
viilti the University of Leeds, pioviaon siudiab leading to B.A. (Col- 
legiate), B.So, (Coltaglalo) and B.Ed. Ordinary and Honours Degrees 
ol iho University. • 

Applications gto invited (or tho post of : 

LECTURER II 

SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are invited from grndunlea with professional quaiiflca- 
, liens as aithor sollcliars or bernelers. The nppelntee will be ei- 
: peeled to share in (a) the Lescnino or commercial taw la Honouts 
.degree level; (b) We provision or ln-Mivlas education and (c) 
retraining oouieas evppotied by the Manpower Services Commission. 
Subloci to Implemoniailon ol the recomirendationa resulting tram 
the rooenl review, w|tti ellscl from Soplembar. 1980. salary scaloa 
1 nUl lie ea loll owb ; 


LECTURER »l 
SBNIOn LECTURER 


rs.^pca.43> 

E7,785-CP.fl22 


Flintier particular* add nppllcntlon Ionite, wfileh should be relumed 
by Friday. 30 lh May, 1610, ere obtainable from The Registrar. Trinity 
and All Saints* Cafloge, Brewitberrle Lans, Horslorlh, LEEDS LS14 


Administration 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 
Ashley Down Silo 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER ' 

(relerence number A 31 49 / 41 ) 

Applications era Invited for - this middle-tier post in 
the PQlyteqhnio’s administration. 

The. main duttds are the organization of student 
end couiwalftted I registry aoifvlMea, committee servlo- 
1 Ing And the Coordination of administrative -services to 
tho Faoully of Technology. ■ ' 

SAIary scale; £5,973 to’ £8,381 per annum (AP5 - 
grade). ... 

Local. Government Conditions of servioe. 

For further details and an application form, lo be 
returned by May 22, 1980, pf Base contact Personnel 
0 Dice. Bristol Polytechnic, -..Cold harbour . Lana, . 
Frenahay. Bristol B818 1QY.. v 

Please, quetfl -r •Terence nqrhbai* in all Commimica-; 
Hone. • y .* 


K M 

, . j I 

1111 




ofNorihLohdon 


DEPUTY ■■ 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

TJib present 'post lipldor has been anuoiiuoil os Academic- , 
Roalsh^.atrBrlstol. Polytechnic. .’AppUtauis sligufd "i 
.liavq Hound #xp.erfQncfe oJ^cadenUc administration. 

-/Salary, scale, (under review) rises io C9.3B3.G4 per annum . f 
litqluslvo' of Lorfdon Allot vane q. ' i 

DefpUs^t tfte pitf aud.'meitiod of appUtadqh rcbm tlio V ' . i 
-Officer* The Polytechnic ot Nor lit tdinlira,; 
.Holloway,. London N7 SDD. Tdcphiue 01-60? 27B0- 

y, vfj 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF STUDIES 

This is a new post and the duties will evolve together 
with the Job, but In general (hey will concern the super- 
vision and coordination ol the academic work and per* 
forming activities of the Student Body (about 400). 

The post will be graded S01/S02 on the NJC Scale (c. 
£8,000). Applicants should, be qualified musicians of 
graduate level. 

Further 'details and application form from the Asalstant 
to General Administrator, Trinity Collage of Music, 11-13 
Mandeville Place, W1. Closing date for. applications 1st 
June. 


Overseas 
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AthabascaTi 
University ij 

PRESIDENT 

Athabasca University is an open university 
using methods of distance education to saws 
4,000 part-time adult students located 
throughout Alberta and beyond. At present, 
the University offers undergraduate degrees 
only: the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of - 
Administration, and Bachelor of General 
Studies (Applied or Liberal). Thera ere 
currently 1 30 staff members. The 1980-81 
operating budget is in excess of six million 
dollars. 

The President is appointed by and responsible 
to the University Governing Council. In 
addition to having over-all responsibility for 
the operation of tho University, the President 
shall have specific mandates including 
governmental, inter-institutional, and 
community relations, and strategic planning, - 
institutional studies, fund-raising, public 
affairs, and student recruitment. 

During the tenure of the successful candidate,, 
operations of the University will be moved 
fropi Edmonton to a new permanent facility in 
the town of Athabasca, located 145 
kilometres north of Edmonton. The President 
will have a critical role in the design, 
development, and construction of the new 
permanent facility as wall as in tho relocation 
of the University staff and operations, 

Candidates should possess a proven record of 
senior-level, administrative leadership in a 
post-secondary environment, with 
demonstrated strength in handling personntii 
academic, and business affairs, 

Salary and benefits are competitive and 
negotiable, with the initial appointment being, 
for a five-year term. 

Applicants should submit a detailed resumed 
qualifications and career hlstbry, together . , 
with at least three references, to: ■ 

K.J. (Ken) Chapmen, 

Chairman, ■■ 

Athabasca University Governing Council! . 
1236.2 <149 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 

T6V1G9 



THE NEW" SOUTH iVALES INSTITUTE- OF TfiCHN® . 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND JB* 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 
$A27,843 to $A30,105 p-b. 

Following the resignation of Dr ?• 5 'h,^' nf'sr^' 
a Clialr of Physics in the Univers e “ prindp*' 1 
institute burites applications for the posiuo 
Lecturer and Head, Department or Plwsi«; in n» 
The Department of Physics Is one of two aep ^ | 
School or Physics and Materials. ,nnrie in A !35!rt 

The School is responsible for the degree c i' r 
Pliyslca. -This course, which Is accredited J. p -n of 
.Institute of PJiysics for gradua te ^^h^Tcoiirse > rt , 
years’ duration. An Integral P a V t .-°" n - H«il “LTt 
industrial periods, each or six months. * • ( |, 0 co* 1 ^ 


inuusunni ueriuaii, eacii u» , n , ins 

Physics Department will be responsible, , :• 

of this course. . . : . ■ . • cnlflr eneiBV 

The School has major interests s ,„2{ic t rial u?l 
solid state pliyslca. Interaction with hj“ ■. a ,,ptlcani 
laboratories is encouraged, ^lie siiccewte^ ■^ n , s indW 
he expected to make application for ^resca 
supervise postgraduate resoarch studenis. sta ff of: w 
The Department of Physics lias ? n “, M .^nvkshop MU * * = .= 
a support staff or It. The School woiksnop ... , lf - 

; It Js expected: til at applicants will dC^ !,n R rQ ‘iihliK^ 

: experience Jit .resenrch,- or research ®”® B ^| lC d 
possess n higher degree from o recos . 
Teaching axpcrience ts not essentia at. ApP i|Gin|» 

Applied Sons close on 20th lime, 1 Mu- ^pons 
arrange for, three .confidential jndud e: 

by tlie same date. AppUcations should 

telephone immUtr ; i P ars0n ^ t ^4 icach0 1 B ^ 

evidence Of qualifications ; '' ,0 ^. a !!„J os pnd 
affiliations; publications and the. name t 
roferoea contacted, ■ a A apwSnS'- 

turtlier information may be ohta^«I J D, n, e Agc"f goSft 
jand - referee*’. reports are to h® • offlCes, . y 
■ for K.B.W.,' N.S.IP- . Govcrdmcnl 

, London 1VC2N 5LZ, Engl and. . .- T . t my.vf 'fHg yj 
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Papua New Guinea 

Senior 
Lecturers 
and Lecturers 

Applications arc inviled Horn- suitably qualified candidates Tor 
Senior Lecturers nnd Lecturers in the following teaching areas with 
the Administrative College, the Papua New Guinea Government's 
tertiary in service educational establishment. 

Government • Accountancy/ Audit 
Community Development • Computer Studies 
Personnel Management • Financial Management 
Local Government 

Appointments will he made according lo qualifications nnd relevant 
experience, but in nil cases, applicants will be ut least graduates with 
extensive experience in teaching and the practice of their relevant 
discipline, prcrerably in a public employment environment. 

Rewards 

Payable in Kina on one or the levels listed below. The pound equivalent 
figures will fluctuate due to movement in exchange rates, The exchange 
rale on April 23rd 1980 was K 1 .53 to £1 Sterling. 


Level 

Salary 

19 

K 165 10 (£10,790) 

17 

K 14060(1 9,581) 

14 

K 1 28 1 0 (£ 8.372) 

10 

K 10960 (£ 7,163) 


Plus 

* 3 year contract (renewable in most coses). 

* Gratuity or24% p.a. ofannual salary. Gratuity is taxed at flat rale of 2%. 
.♦Virtually free married or suigle accommodation. 

* Air fares to and from PNG at commencement and expi ry ofcontract. 

*6 \vecks annual leave with return air fares loU.K.during2nd year of 
.contract (includiitg|tccQinpanyingdepcndenLs). 

•Free Priniary Schooling, Free Secondary Schooling(Port Moresby ana 
Laeonly). 

•Generous education subsidies (fees and farcsfordcpcndentchildren 
attending school overseas). 

■Please write or telephone, quoting reference V1S/PSC - ADCOI728 and 
position interested in for application forms (to be completed in duplicate) 
and further details to: 

The Recruitment Altachd, Papua New Guinea High Commission, 14 
Waterloo Place, London SW1R4AR. Telephone; 01-930 0922, 


-Papua New Guinea 
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RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


PROFESSpRIAL FELLOWSHIPS JN ECONOMIC POLICY— 1981 

. , SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS IN ECONOMIC POLICY— 1981 

i„ .Th* R«Wrvo IkUk tof AUHlralln' MvKm applkatinnt (or Prafcwirml FbIIowUiIim »nd bnlor 
P Toonomlc Pollw ^ tag nwarJs wlilcli sro made (roni U»« Bank's roonnmlc ond Financial^ Kcrfsrea 
,fl W, in dcx^e/'io onv.iuraflO full- Urns rfMMrch into applied sviecls uf Aiixirnllan eeonomlo polity, 
ejptawi will nomaliy bo for a tefm rfonoyear.JJos^ldt leiiabte si iiniv C ,^UK 
EbiiS 1 IniiliiiHon* 'In Ausirallii wlUi Midi MroneemenW have been made by lito w»ik. lucy m 

i micnded provide opporiuniiles lo obtain hifllior- degrees. 

• SALARIES AND ALWWANCnS . 

y- “^" d «lwnJeri1 (anHly yrlll bo paid. 

applications : 

,- ^ shoiiUI ba rnsJe on ihe nppwprifllo (..rni wl.kli «n bs «*mlncd frwn 

fitSTSST*— . • „ 
.■■awa?.' H.V. .«,«**• 

gi "least two referee, to tmmt «^en.U» «•».(!» »» »-* 

^Tliirr j i-::f "• - •- ’■■■ ’ — *** 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSTS OVERSEAS 
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English Language Centre, King Abdul 
Aziz University, Jeddah 

(SAUDI ARABIA ) 

I. LECTURERS (ESP) FOR 
ENGINEERING, MEDICAL AND 
SCIENCE READING COURSES 

II. TELEVISION GRAPHIC ARTIST 

III. PRINTING SPECIALIST 

IV. ELECTRONICS MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER 

V. VIDEO PRODUCTION ENGINEER 

VI. ACCOUNTS ASSISTANT 

All posts are Tor men only except for 
Medical and Science Reading Courses 
for which there are vacancies for 
men and women. 

Po*t8 and Qualllfcallona : 

I. Lecturers (ESP) lor Engineering, 
Medical and Science Rending 
Courses ; Postgraduate EFL/ESP 
qualification and experience except 
that candidates with science degree 
and experience may apply tor a 
limited number of vacancies in 
Medical (women only) and Science 
Reading (men and women) courses. 

The principal duties Include teaching, 
class administration and materials 
writing. Candidates with an Interest 
in the graphic aspects of materials 
design are encouraged te apply. 

II. Television Graphic Artist : 

Relevant training and experience. 

Duties include design and production 
of captions and other graphic 
material to support Centre-produced 
ETV programes. Willingness to take 
wider interest in the work of the 
Centre, e.g., by training as a 
cameraman and producing artwork' 
ter teaching material, is essential. 

III. Printing Specialist ; All-round 
knowledge of litho process. Ability to 
operate new RYOBI 480 N. 

Experience ol camera work, plate 
making and finishing. Some 
maintenance and minor repairs. 
Opportunities exist to learn photo- 
setting and past up If not already 
known. 

IV. Electronics Maintenance Engineer ; 
FTC ahej wide experience of routine < 
and detailed maintenance of audio- 
visual equipment, CCTV studio 
equipment and audio production 
facilities. Operational maintenance 

of language labs. 

V. Video Production Engineer : FTC 
and wide-ranging operational 
experience in the use of CCTV studios' • 
including cameras. Video cassette 
recorders and all aseociated 
equipment. 

Vi. Accounts Assistant : Relevant 
qualifications and some experience. 


The Assistant will be responsible tor 
the budget ol the Centre, Including 
payment of salaries and allowances 
and purchase of equipment. He will 
deal directly with the University 
administration and Saudi banking 
houses. 

All posts are at Lecturer level except 
Accounts Assistant which Is at Senior 
Lecturer level. 

Salary scales (E1 = SR 7.37) : 

Lecturer SR 4,285-SR 4,934 
(six-point scale). 

Senior Lecturer 8R 5,0B3-BR 5,453 
(tour-point scale). 

The salaries are per Hejira month 
(29) days). Starting point bn 
Lecturer scale depends upon age, 
qualifications and- experience. The 
Accounts Aaalstant will start at Ihe 
bottom of the Senior Lecturer eoafe. 
Annual increment payable subject to 
scale maxima. Highly capable 
apointees may earn promotion to the 
lowest point of a higher scale after 
one year's service. There. Is no iocal 
taxation and tho salary is fully 
convertible into sterling. 

Benellia ; Free furnished 
accommodation; post allowance (SR 
250 per month single ; SR 700 
married) ; monthly transport 
allowance; child allowance; 
education allowance ; air fares arid 
baggage allowance; termination grant; 

60 days' annual passage-paid leave 
(Lecturers). 45 days (others). 

One-year contract, renewable. 

English Language Centre: The ELC 
was established in 1975 and in Ihe 
academic year 1900-81 expects to 
serve ihe English requirements of 
about 1.500 students In IQ KAAU 
Institutions. About 75 London- 
appointed British staff ere employed 
at the Centre. The Director ol the 
Centre Is a British Council Olllcer. 

New stall will find themsolves In a 
situation of continuing growth and 
challenge. 

Selection Boards for these posts will 
be held in London probably from 16 
te 20 June. BO A 3&-5B 

ENGLISH I.ANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

(KUWAIT) 

Language Centra, Kuwait University. * ■ 
Required for September, 1880. 
Qualifications Native speakers of 
-English with MA in Tf=FL/TE8L-or' • 

- Applied Linguistics and three years* 
relevant experience. 

Salary KO 4,320-KD 4,920 pa 
(exchange rate Kd 0,0/El), fra* of 
local taxation,.. 

Benefits : Free furnlohed 
accommodation ; terminal gratuity ; 
one-year contract, renewable. 

80 AU 29-32 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts 


are guaranteed by the British Council. • 
Please write briefly stating • 
qualifications and length ol 



appropriate experience^ quoting 
relevant reference number and title 
ol poBt for further details and - 
application form to the British- - 
Council (Appointments), 68 Davies ! 
Street. London W1Y 2AA. 


CANADA ' 

departmf.nt of r.cnuANtc 

LANGUAGES 

UNivansiTV or alubhta 

Eiljnonion. AO, Cunsda 

loo asa 

invites Inqulrloi r«artUy 
BrnonmniH Willi ASBI8TANT- 
StlteS I cm ■lino . to M.ft. anil 
rti-D. In liisfwv or riil»- 
kooKfll ipocialluilons. - - 
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Universitat Zurich 

Professorship of English 

Applications are invited for a newly created permanent 
post of Extraordinarius Professor, to be taken up from 
October 1980 or as soon as possible thereafter. Special 
attention will be given to candidates with interests in either 

1. Linguistics, especially in relation to literature and/or 
language teaching ; 

or 

2. English literature 1500-1660. 

Candidates should have publications beyond the doctoral 
degree. Apart from four to six hours of teaching per week 
(in English or German), and the supervision of theses for 
“ Lizentiat 33 and D.Phil. degrees, there are administrative 
duties that require a good knowledge of German. Salary 
range, depending upon qualifications and experience : 
SwF. 73,000 to SwF. 95,000. 

Letters of application, including a curriculum vitae, list' 
of publications, and names of three references, should be 
sent before 25th May, to-: 

Dekanat der Philosophisclien Fakultat I 
der Universitat Zurich 
Ramistrasse 71 
CH-8006 Zurich 


Q. 


A. 


How can you keep 
up with 3,000 titles 
each year? 

By becoming a 
regular reader of 
The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The TLS reviews approximately 3,000 books 
every year covering an immense variety of topics 
— see for yourself from this issue just how wide 
the subject range is and more important the 
quality of the reviews themselves. 


Senior Appointments 
in Higher Education 

• Trinidad and Tobago 

The f oUo wing senior appointments are ro be made 
Jfi.™ * if0 Nnllonal Institute of Higher Education in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

Dean of Higher Education 

Responsibilities will cover developing and monitoring 
programmes, of education and training which extend 
outside the university at post-secondary level. It will 
also Involve supporting and monitoring training given 
by other professional and technical bodies in the 


country. 

Essential requirements are a postgraduate university 
degree in Education, Engineering or one of the Social 
Sciences and at least 10 years* experience as a senior 
lecturer, researcher or consultant in the field of spec- 
iallzation. . Extensive knowledge of the development 
of programmes, of post-secondary, technical and techno- 
logical education 'would be an advantage. 

Dean of Research and Development 

This appointment will carry responsibility for develop- 
,.vHS BtooTtorlng research and devdopment pro- 
: &'®rojnes to pie research centres of . the Institute; 1 
establishing new centres as needed ; encouraging re- 
search ana development in other institutions in. the 
country and promoting the application of research 
results. ■■ • ••> . ■ 

A postgraduate university degree In Engineering or 
tue Natural Sciences is required together with at least 
jo years*- experience as a senior university lecturer, 
L SV- h ?. Hew- of specialization. 

Both appointments, \yUf Initially be far a three-year 
contract,- although inspecial circumstances a two-year 
contract will bo considered. ' 

Sahjry will he wfthto the scale $3,083 by $200 to $5,483 
(IT) per mouth, plus housing' allowance at the rate of 
ill per cent of basic salary, and entertainment and 
travelling allowances. 

-.Wrlto for further detail s to tlfe High- Commissioner of 

Pa|grav6 ■ Sflu’nro, London 
fsao^ * Cltriilhg-. d^to for applications, June ■ 15, 
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Miscellaneous 


London Borough of Islington - 
BUILDING WORKS 
DEPARTMENT 

APPRENTICE 

MASTER 

Owil* TB. *8,899.27,107 Incluih-o 
*»• ara looking Tor a person wall 
exparnnead |n leaohlng laahnlaal 
subjects, preferably raided |o 
the building Industry, who will 
bo able to deal with ell aspects 
of the aducatlon and Iralnlng of 
™ depart mant's apprentices. 

W« ourrsntty have eame 90 
spprantlcea ; this will ba' avsnlu- 
u».iMiig to 60. It la poeefblo 
tnsl the successful candldalo will 
also eventually become Involved 
lr > . ■xoadef Iralnlng aspects 
within: Hi*’ department of all 
off cere and manual workers. 


on cert ana manual workers. 

Pul fab -deeorJpUons end appli- 
cation forms can - be. obtained 
from ihs -Bplldlng Works 
Manager, Or sit on Road, London 
N7 BLN riel.' ,01-600. 2268). ..The 
doling date far . the -receipt -of 
oampfetad applications Is Friday, 
23rd May, 1990. . .. 

OUR JOBS ARE OPEN TO ALL 
RACES AND BOTH 8EXES 
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A 'survpy bondpated -by. NOR 
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that All . average Issue of tits 
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domioB at bnlvsnltfee, 'poiyisoh- 
nlos and college* in England 
opd Wales. 

In -. addition. 87 1 d| Ihota- 
rendera always or - frequently 
looks ' st . fob adve’tJiemsnij 
which might suit thorn Irrespoc- 
live, of hgw soft tel |tisy are 'in' 
■heir . current position, ■ If you 
:hsvo a vnnsney. to nil., make aura- 
ycu choose Tl-e THE5. ’ It doiihi 
Bsve you o lot of time, effort and- 
nonfry- v i. .- .. - 

ceil, l drains Wflflams' . 

* '.OiMitflfd,. Advarilsetiisnl 
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Our contributors are chosen tor their ability- to 
write no less than for their expertise. Our aim 
is.to cut across academic boundaries and 
national frontiers without diluting intellectual 
standards and to serve " the great variety of * 
readers "—or rather the great variety of alert, 
demanding, independent-minded readers. J 


For the serious reader and booklover, the TLS 
is unrivalled ; for anyone who wants to keep in 
touch with significant .developments in 
contemporary thought and writing it is 
indispensable. 
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, • . credit for it. Ifow should they udaiU 

( Imon View now ? 

n ■ • . 0,,e . ^* rect ' on would lead to the 

widening of opportuniiic-i for those 
- 1 01 1 ICvlisHvO who wish to retrain themselves, 

A- either for h cltunge of occupuLion 

1 or simply to niuiimiin their ex- 

AflPBl Til 311 pertlse in their working profession, 

uptll Over the yems a nuiuher -if reports 

.. * „ h:tve stressed the need for- the ex- 

jjp‘ — 4-|m Tils tension of cuntimiing education, for 

t()r (llV the acceptance of the concept of 

A. 1 Education pernitiucme. In 1976, tile 

-i v perhaps, the threat Association of Polytechnic Touchers 

«ists u> the future viability submitted In its evidence to the 

Vm-iiiv Inst icui ions of higher Committee on Continuing Education 

i ^Ttlnn seems to have receded (the Venables committed a pro- 

* the collective consciousness of P.osal for making polytechnic cduca- 
« ,,,,-iiiiic confinunities. Yet there tjon more open. The suggestion wns 

* iinle to encourage the thought that the polytechnics should adupt 

it / .he decline in the number of to provide for those who, through 
VT 1 going into higher part-time study or block release or 
425S will not be ut least as l»ad' method, wished . to update 

. .i*p forecust in the DCS Brown men* expertise or change their pro- 
j ‘-Higher Education into ilte fcssional direction. 

^, ni < lecturers may be consoling ■■■ 1 1 ■ ■■■ ■■ imi i iii i 

them selves in the polytechnics that EBpBM 

he decline will be compensated for . jW S 

. few years hy an increuse in M J« 

btmber of mature students win ii.^B 

farm such a substantia! part of their /TjtlriM 

recruit men i . However, this Increase m 

suy nor be enough to compensate m ■ 

t Df the loss which must now be ex- • ■ 

pccicd hi die numbers of overseas 
ktiideius in view of the discrimina- 

s TJa -srtJi „ * r, ! e 

«tarilf«.Mrolled S'ugh he' ^ if 5iZ«Z 

The question for the staff m the tcc 4, niqueSt thrnugh CAl 
polytechnics must be how their VBrifU fc n of tho aendemi. 
uutitut Ions are to remain viable , 0 rhe 11SC of che t|l , e .. ( 
providers of 'higher education m the technic", although then 
we of a substantial decline in their lntentlon thn , lhere shoi( | 

enrolments. cation of the work of 

■Rio polytechnics have a reputa- University, 
lion for adapting to the changing In a way, the polytod 
needs of the community over a fulfilled part of this ide 
ptriod of time. This adaptation has the maintenance of their 
often taken place against a difficult courses and the large pu 
and discouraging background but U of mature students who 
lus nevertheless been of sufficient up higher education on 
merit for groups other than the of their experience rathe 
teaching force to try to claim full forma] academic quid if lc; 


The rumble 

1 lu,uwlv . sides hove always held 

nf course "continuing") 

ot distant M.z—r 

bandw 32011 s Krubourhlg in 

O ular adult corner of thi 


idea has found encouragement in 
the Finiiistoii report where it is 
recommended that there should be 
satuiory study leave for engineers, 
development nf die appropriate 
learning facilities and the'idemlfi-' 
cation of foci for “ emit inning form- 
al kin provision | | " : they do, 

heaven help us. lull fur the trap that 
one cun define .1 regional basis fm* 
higher education. Although it i* 
obvious that the report would con- 
centrate on engineers, it is equally 
obvious that the suine criteria 
should apply to most other pro- 
fessions. 

The Finnistnn report itself 
recognized that the polytechnics ! 
would hardly he nble tn meet the 



Sunday 


Hardly 

new demands upon them with the 

r resent system of management. The 
e.n.s. are currently establishing a 
national body which would reuiuvc 
tile flexibility of conditions nf .ser- 
vice under which the polytechnics 
are currently managing to operate 
(just). Lecturers will probably greet 
any demands Tor thc-in in cope with 
further problems under the present 
system with a degree of scepticism. 
(The recent Clegg report for teach- 
ers indicated that the coni mission 
hnd found the system of re ward 
determinal ion very unsatisfactory. 

Yet the lime must he ripu fur a 
new look at the role of polytechnics 
In ihc face of new dcmiinds. if it 
is not possible in develop such an 
open system .for the polytechnics 
under the present orguimu'iiuu then 
it may be Hint some changes must 
he made. The niter native is that an 
opportunity to extend our higher 
education provision will be lost. Fur 
the polytechnic stuff, this could 
mean that the 1990s will lie a period 
nf stagnation in the face of fulling 
roles instead of a period of chal- 
lenge in the education of a new 
and highly motivated cohort of post- 
experience students. 

Stephanie Perrin 

The author /* chief executive of the 
Association of Polvtechnic Teachers. 



The extension of the facilities of 
the institutions to a wider clientele 
though the use of distance learning 
techniques, through CAL and the 
variation of the academic year led 
to rhe use of the title “ Open Poly- 
technic ", although rhere was no 
intention that there should be repli- 
cation of the work of the Open 
University. 

In a way, the polytechnics have 
fulfilled part of this idea through 
the maintenance of their sandwich 
courses and the large participation 
of mature students who often take 
up higher education on the basis 
of their experience rather than any 
forma] academic qualifications. The 


One does not expect the streets of 
Kentish Town lu be paved wilii 
dons. One could be wrong, for on 
the corner of the busy high street 
stands our bit uf the Poly, n solid 
turn-of-the century pile. Flanked by 
Camden Council park benches pop- 
ular with down-und-outs, it has 
been mistaken for a Rowtun House. 
Yet it lias a respectable history of 
providing higher education id u 
wide spectrum of si u dents since 
before even CNAA was u twinkle 
ill r mandarin’s eye. But our 
offices are in submerged nissen 
huts at one - side, looking out 
over (or rather under) n small car 
park on one side and an Asian 
newsagent on the uther. Two pro- 
minent messages arc within view : 
one a huge, sexist advert fur Fiat 
cars, ton nigh up the wall for even 
our most active feminists to reach 
with spraycuns, the other the latest 
slogan on the Hope Chapel 
(Church of Christ, 1871) tvliich 
m-nclulms in large, red letters : 
“ Bodily excrciso prnfiieth 
nothing", directed no doubt at our 
P.E. department, who indeed scent 
to have profited little. 

All this obscures ilia neighbour- 
hood's one interesting building, th* 
turn-of- ill e-cci miry St Pancras Pub- 
lic Baths, all proud red brick and 
terra-cotta banding. Pine SLutues of 
SS Pancras and George peer out 
irom their niches over gi'ded art 
nouveau lettering: " Men’s First 

Class ” and " Men's Second Class 



We are increasingly regaled with 
statistics telling us that the univer- 
sities have always held adult (now 
nf cdui-ss "continuing") education 
in high esteem — something which 
will conte as a surprise to one or 
two university folk I know who 
have been labouring in that partic- 
ular adult corner of the academic 
vineyard; that more adult and con- 
tinuing' folk cross academic portals 
each year than mere undergrad- 
uates; that they see this area as 
full of important roles for the 
future. . 

Which I am sure they do. But 
first, l suspect, it is essential to 
define a little more closely just 
exactly whar we are talking about. 
It is altogether too easy to slide by 
sleight of hand from "'adult ” to 
,c continuing ", as though they 
mean the same thing. They don’t. 
Nor does “ continuing " mean the 
same to everyone. It is a compara- 
tively new word in the English 
vocabulary of education — a bad 
attempt Rt translating the . French 
word " permanent . Now to the 
French education permanent e in 
part represents an llllchian, philo- 
sophical idea of freeing education 
from the shackles of schooling ; 
and in part that very concrete, capi- 
talist concent of 'Vecpc/agc", by 
which the French mean recycling 
their citizens — a ' bit like their 
waste paper— to keep up with their 


UIV U19Lini.L IUIIIU10 Ul 

on; the move. Time 
jT Weil we were told that the 
? v universities lay ! In 
3**srcti-~dr at any retd- high-grade 
uate w * c hing. Do you 

JWiiber the rearrinn« m th«ir sur. 


If - ttua III l/avi LUBA rcy 9.1/sss.s Wiu, w«sp» 

Fnpiotr»^Uia.. ' talist. concept of '* l ecpc/age ”, by 

vnnstopfiei JrriCC which the French mean recycling 

■ I • * r -‘ - their citizens — a ' bit like their 

Igwjty folk 'are astute;. skim- : keep UP with the,r 

2“ through ' the papers .oE last Geinian Joneses. 

, *tk’s conference on " The Univer- Th,s concept has little iu com- 
Jg; fhd Coiulnuing Education." with that of the vice-chaiicel- 

I unhanDllv could imt oai ea lors srid principsls find or incir 
B5 dfiSS ruXe ol ■ colleagues from the On lv.r.Uie. 
^^sgonB on th* mow* Time Council for Adult Education. They 
lCw *Ji 5ia S lump , together in this category 
* of urtStlS : r 'to extra nuiral amdertts, those Ip fMat 
aw nS hiah^arade extra- ptural /WE A courses, postgra-- 
^firadi^M# 1 medics and students from 

1I,B * you " other " departments to make a 

“ that sur< grand total of 377.B69 students- 
w a.?. ■ „ . morO than the university under- 

Wta h„ J : Tiie graduate population. u Continuing" 

? th«v w^5‘ yet unouantlfla- education to the universities now 
^Is ln w ? lle seems to be defined as everything 

ln tl J e that isn't undorgraduate education 

clle r ^qrch bit.) The or rcse arch. This is why so far it 
wSSTfe' w * 8 .' ll,i ‘ t on!y h « teen difficult to evolve a set of 
, ve tfwm to get . on British principles about the proper 
^ey were doing, ^.characteristics of "continuing 
In .«,i' Worry ' QyeHty would sur- education. There is. little pbiloso- 
Wiab li^earch flourish. Leave P liv and few principles to be .found 
ma ^ Bt ta m a rag bag. ■ 

^Lr y need ?< 1 *» d0 Then again, I found myself at n 

Wya touch paper and DB c reception the other day, li» 
fyWleauaP rockets tening to Sir Michael Swann talk 
about* the Corporation’s "Intensely 

S toat |s broadly what society socially conscious” Department of 

Vato^te rlevel funding r Continuing Education He was 

govern- launching Ibe book* of the BBC. 


pile— these unable tn read or 
write. A slice of the “ continuing " 
sector some way from anything the 
universities have paid much atten- 
tion to. 

Then there is Uncscu. Uneven 
does not yet seem to have fallen 
for the pcrnuiritfiK/cnnllniimg jar- 
gon. But ,it, too, is putting its 
money ou Hid ’bittotri’ end uf.tho 
continuing market, with' a 100 per 
cent increase in the funds for. the 
“ Struggle against Illiteracy ", due 
to rise from 5 million in 1978 to 10 
million in 1983. It is now easily 
riieir fastest growing programme. 
Bur again nothing with which the 
universities can help them very 
much. 

So it seems to me that “continu- 
ing " is now a thoroughly Inexplicit 
word, designed to cover at least 
three clusters of educational need. 
First, it comprehends, the re-training 
of qualified professionals, increas- 
ingly important in our world of 
Future Shock, somethin* the 
universities could be quite good at, 
but still hake touch to learn from 
the Open University and others ; 
secondly, it covers the traditional 
clients of adult education — those 
who want to keep their minds alive 
throughout their working lives and 
beyond and gain a few new skills 
in the process. This is something 
the universities are intrinsically 
very bad at— though some extra- 
mural departments keep many gen- 
teel cohorts iii; harness ; and finally 
it covers those to whom school was 
either non-cxlstem or simply meant 
nothing— -the clients of wfiot 
started off . a ! few years ago ■ as 
“adult literacy,” projects, and are 
. increasingly being, redefined as 
1 “ basic education ”■ 


Monday 


9 sun lecture for the Stukliono- 
vites. It’s in the "lecture bunker", 
a basement room with tiered scats 
»nd virtually no natural light. We 
think it may have been the proto- 
type for the new lliree-iu-unc niiiii- 
Odcans. Then seminars. Be twee u 
our two groups, we have a former 

J ioliceman, two taxi drivers, a polft- 
cal refugee, a supermarket man- 
ager, several mums, an actor, 
nurse, TV repair man and bunny 

E irl. AH have made sacrifices to 
ecome teachers. Their experience 
and commitment nearly always, 
make far gaod discussions. For us, 
it’s the brightest part of working ot 
the poly, bur fulfilling their expec- 
tations is sometimes daunting. 

Coffee time. Disquiet on some 
faces after the latest Po<y Sim- 
mends strip in the Guardian. Con- 
vinced that it is our poly she’s on 
about, we Weekly exnect to find 
thinly disguised and libellous por- 
traits of ourselves. 

This evening, we’re both on the 
night shift. Tfiachers. after a day ut 
the chalk face, come in to follow a 
variety of in-service courses. Some 
have battled with difficult pupils 
and our permanent local traffic 
Jams before getting here. Our flag- 

f ing spirits arc often encouraged 
y their commitment, which many 
sustain for three years to get a 
BEd. 


every time she turns her had; nuci 
ro.icnes to write on the 1 i1.il IH niard 
the boys go strangely silent. Liner, 
Colin is cornered by six enormous 
boys who demand to know hii 
opinion of Lhe student. When lie is 
non-committal, they been me more 
threatening. One says: “ Vj-cII, riie’s 

f good, nun, und don't y.iu 

forget it.” He agrees not to, uii:t is 
released. 


Wednesday 

Meeting with head of department 
about resources.. Much haggling. 
CoILn suggests a compromise and is 
told ihntne is- the ” acceptable fnce 
uf reform in . the deport mem 
Colin now viewed with suspicion 
by more militant colleagues. Mur.t 
stick to Ills guns in future, 

Back in the huts, wo pen up nt 
the cur park and see the precinct 
clmirpcisnu flash 1-n ou her bright 
orange trials bike. A final .vicious 
roar uf the engine semis a neut 
cloud of blue smoke iliroufih one 
open window at exactly head 
height. She strides off into the side 
entrance of the building which bi»-t, 
curved . in stone above it : 
“ Womens’ (sic) entrance ". Hus 
she noticed ? 

This afternoon, a departmental 
meeting. Tho agenda is interrupted 
by an emergency motion proposing 
a ban on smoking in the meeting. 
The ex-Co mmunlsts got to grips 
with the ex-Trotsky l tes, the one 
seeking voluntary restraint, the 
other a complete ban. The Liberals 
t-iruggle to get a word in. After u 
heated debate, the lotulitarlmin 
have It and we all go to tea. 

Demands with^ menaces In our 
pigeon holes. Tlte library wants u 
variety of books back, old ones, 
loved ones, neglected ones, nnd 
ones we’ve never heard uf. Increas- 
ingly acid memos, with copies cunn- 
ingly sent to thu Holy's high and 
mighty, have been flowing back 
mid forth- Now they -demand 
money l 


Thursday 


Tuesday 


’T\ ve inem tD British principles a 

** •E^L er were dotog, we - characteristics of 
fo * orr 3 r ' Quality would sur- education- There j 


research flourish. Leave 
the ljrabi marl^et to 
u.i--. “'Kicletv nppHwl 


needed to do w;as 
blue touch paper and 
wWfci'iQ ofr-' - ^ ,te ^ ectua I ' rockets 


°h the expansion literacy saga over the past five 
1, Iwibu^, expencHture made it years. The word is infectiously 
M COntlhue the expansion pervasive. The BBC have. redtriS- 
! At any rate, tened their adult irfucatioo depart 
th 0 menr “continuing hut they "re 
nJ 116, fDr Careers Edu- properly giving pride of pl^« . 
tTnZ ** hr do -ago. Ibe students at 

: , W8. ws !3*j. rjra, ^ »v^ ^.f!! P“S mmJl ' • - •“ r * 


I bn vc n I ways believed . what 
TJnosco is -now recognizing, that 
this is where the true “resrrvolr of 
talent" lies. (Some of the best 
literacy teachers are immediate ex- 
illiterates), In. tlie past, universities 
have been so stjfikod In the web cf 
our., competitive meritocracy — 
grade's, of O nnd A level, alpha 
minuses, "firsts; but not very good 
firsts” and the like — that this is a 
reservoir i they ■ traditionally leave 
for others tu fish in. 1 aha)] only 
Julie vo that they have ,e compre- 
hensive commitment to continuing 
education when they begin to sake 
seriously the whole range of educa- 
tion which adults need, including 
the most ba*t£. Short nf this, I 
shall be inclined to suspect their 
commitment ns a cosmetic bid for 
freoh funds ,9S the number .of 18 
year olds coming out of school 
begins to. fall. 

Adult Literacy und Brdadcixting. 
David HorgreflUfs. Francis,. Pinter 
Publishers. £uR ..i 

-;.1 *-*t ?;.•?: W « ...... 


Both off on teaching- practice 
supervision this morning. Back at 
Lha.paJy .it limdi.il toe, we compare, 
notes. Chris 'has Been to a C of E 
primai-y school, a gaum niple- 
deckcv still standing starkly in a 
vast area of flattened mud enclosed 
by a corrugated iron fence. He is 
warmly greeted by the school 
secretary ; " Ah, Mr Cook, we’ru So 
glad voii'vo ■come." She tiikcja him 
to an empty room and turns 
towards a uusty old school piano. 
Wheu it is sorted out that ha is 
not ths tuner, he is taken to ih» 
Headtenohcr's office. Thu Head t* 
lying fiat on the. floor surrounded 
by nine-year-olds. “Ah,' Christ o- , 
phor, cdoie in- I'm sure voti'd I too 
to join mo on the floor , lie says. 
“Now, children, here’s sbrtjebndy 
else you can draw round." It’s lhe 
new maths and a shy, freckled girl 
tells him he Is S.762 sq eras.' 

Meanwhile, Colin saw a uihy-ftd 
bunqti of turbulent fourth year 
boys in a local comprehensive; The 
student-teacher, also thq poly’s pre- 


1 A trip for Colin through the 
East. End ' to see a student lu a 
school wliich has a growihg number 
uf Bengali pupils, many of whom, 
recent arrivals, Have little or no 
English. His student is a Sikh. The 
staff are delighted with her. One 
says to me: “It's so useful that she 
can speak to them in their own lun- 
guane.” She can’t, of course. The 
pupils all ■ have .school uniform. 
They, are bright and enthusiastic, 
lhe teacher shows them photo- 
graphs — houses, factories, a police- 
man the docks, a garage, a super- 
market, a dog, a ciw. " How ninny 
of you have milked a enw ? ”, she 
asks. AH the hands go up. 

Chris and I meet trying to jam 
nur cars in the car park before nur 
morning classes. We are reminded 
ot the days when we had to dash 
off to an annexe at Camdsti Town. 
Situated above a supermarket, it 
was at the precise point in the 
rnu-woy system that your average- 
sized family saloon wquld change 
ptar as it raced all the others away 
from the -traffic lights. So, despite 
double glazing,' you had to time 
youi lecture so that you paused in 
a profound and pens-ive pose every 
tivu and a- half minutes to ultaw 
the traffic to roar by. 


Friday 


ip a sharply, etched lin^Therf is a 
mixed response to the -poem, but 


Lunch . today in the eel. and pie • 
shop (established 1934}> Just .down 
the road.; The walk takes us past 
the Job Centre. Greek bakeries and 
u sweat shop with the sign! “ Sam- 
(>al machinist waned, good code of 

p "bV detour to sample the Oxtom 
-Winter Golioction, 1 which is the 
source Of. tuost of Chris’s wardrobe. 
He finds -a rather fetching ex-KAP 
officer’s muffler. Very handy, «s 
'this afternoon we aro marching 
against the cuts In education. 

Chris Cook and 
Colin Parlitt 

T/ic authors ate senior lecturers in 
the School of Education, Polytecf* 
nic. of North London. 
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*’ Well, Gentlemen, n lease be 

seated. Any apologies ? '* 

“ Yes vicc-ainncelLur. From I'm. 
fessors Clack, Dobbins und Wor/ei : 
Do cl nr < Grim, Farcvly and Webbing 
and Mr Flunk : I’ve made a no re at 
their mint os mid will be sending 
ill c usual warning letter." 

'‘Excellent. Mny f then sign the 
minutes as n true and uenn-ate 
teem'd. Any objections ? Professor 
Ken nit P ” < 

"Yes vicc-diancollnr, if yon , l| 
excuse mu. Just n tiny little ptiim 
in 9/24. .Jfi.l/SUB. There's a refer* 
euce there to mv mvn deportment 
which nmltl he inicoiistrucd. 

“ Which paragraph Js this. Pro* 
lessor liennit ? And by the way, 
would you take your Imnd a way 
from your mouth when you're 
speaking.” 

“I'm sorry sir. Last hut one. sir. 
Although the resources committee 
fully recognized the coiuribuiioii 
niMUc to tile university over Lite 
years by the department of geny- 
a-Haaiiy. ir was nevertheless 
. - 1 ' ' ~ nntI here sir Is where I 
thmk the ambiguity arises—' ... it 
was nevertheless felt rhut it whs » 
on nip let e waste of money to spend 
u single penny of valuable 
1 c sources oil making any staff rc- 
plo cements In that depart mem in 
the foreseeable future’. Now of 
ciiurse these are difficult times and 
l fully recognize that no funds for 
stuli replacement are likelv in 
been mu available, mid that you 
know best about these matters, but 
Ni a vi.Tihdlos5 die tone of the minute 
seems just a shade hostile rn the 
depart mein." 

„ Rent*, I must 

ariiiilt I didn't read it that way. 
Hcfercjicc is clearly made to the 
contribution of your department to 
Hie university. ‘Fully recognized, 
S*«* ® lc * * . should have thought 
that was quite enough for anyone 
in the present circumstances. But 
perhaps you would lie satisfied It 
we Were to . insert the word 
almost : so il now reads ‘almost 
* complete waste of money’.” 

, Yfaj.ihmtk you very much vice- 

chancellor.” • 

■p‘'„PA° d - othet; objections. 

tldnk* 0r Too ^ ,, y®* ,J >' hand is up, I 

SomeWimt on tlie same 

?u?d ?an S, A r< 1 i w i as ' vnnt l erin8 ir 6Z7 , / 

3 E 4 / 9 QA mi^fat be phrased a little 

Idas .starkly.- I do 'Itnow that the 
university. 19 facing. mo nv problems 
una tn at as academics we must be 
deeply grot eful for the university’s 
.principled > 'stand against invol- 
untary . redundancies.' but ' the 
Vfi^ U ! ,d S committee reference to 
the psychiatry depon- 
mcni os being, ‘largely a collection 
of deadbeats and Freeloaders who 
spend mare time bn. 1 outside consul- 
tancies than teaching or research’ 

does seem slightly strong.” 

■ its the word ‘largely 1 which is 

JjggySy yo } 1 ! * .•?««. . .. Profefisov 

” Thank .you. sir.”, 

" Well gentlemen, aitiinugli your 1 
conmicnls 011 (hose pltrAScx - Are 
.very welcome, 1 think wo should 
-be ^careful ’ not... .to. become too 
ncdartqc.' WJicp 'there is no money 
in the kitty and the looming pros- 
pect of i staff ’.cutbacks we; can 
hafrdy expect the. refinements; 
wWe«' chnraotiirizod our discussiau’ 
ffw 3 ‘cors oga. And inciden- 
tally- ttfiHc-i do . appreciate the fact 
thaL ybir all rise r.ivhtni I come Into 1 
the committee room , 1 would, bo 
obliged . if. you could in '- future: 
.extend r the sonic courtesy to tlie- 
hursqi- and his nsSIsiunt.: I think i 
theln new responsibility In rcifttion 
0 ‘ 4 _ .l^* - .. i^Slj’i bit lion of scarce 
rcstnnrCctf cusily merits such oji 
ion, >Noty gentlemen,. wc'Jl 


1'IMHS MICIIHH linucvnnN 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


More research needed into postgraduate results 


Si r, — Willi regiird 10 your article 
ibis week "SSRC face.*, grilling uyer 
pnM graduate resales ”, may I make 
a couple of points nnd u set of 
i vriiniiiiuinlaiiiins ? 

First, wliile I uni gratified bv the 
reported pci 1 urban on nf the SSRC 
nn ihe high wastage, I wander if 
this extends to tlu> average Lime 
spen 1 by 1I1 rise who dii complete ? 
I'lirlher, f wonder why if has taken 
this length nf lime for it (the SSRC) 
ta be cu me permrhed, when the data 
has been available fnr same time ? 
(See ‘‘The First Year af | J nst- 
gnuhiate Study, SKHE 1979, far a 
useful summary nf the relevant 
literature.) 

Second ly, tlie pnnr figures are line 
cun fined ta .social science a lime: 
University Cnllcge London, lepnrtcrt 
only line third cmii|i feting English 
Phi)*; 1 probably, oil average, in f„ur 
pl»\ years} in PhD J D 77, rite Uni- 
versity of Aiirui reported foiir-aiui-a- 
quarter years tu complete physics 
in 1979 ; and the SRC gave similarly 
{jaunting figures some 10 yuurs ugo. 
Such figures as I can unearth from 
1 lie University nf Kudu sho w similar 
rcsults for several depart men is 
across the wlmle range of discip- 
lines. It inuy be gcrimiiii that North 
America seems to take four years 
seven mon Ills. 

Thirdly, it is known 1I1.11 in seme 
situations these figures da riot 
obtain. At Keele, one duparriRunt 
gels 96 per cent of its PhD students 
through, end in three and a half 
years. 1 believe Mnnusii University 
li.is similar results for it.s eilucdLlori 
department. 

Wliai is surprising, in tlie 
light uf all tills, is tliui the 
Science Research Co un ct l seems 
I'eniurked loath in research into 
wliv there arc suck pour aver- 
age res LI It.s ; why it dues nut 
inform prospective researchers ; mid 
wily no one has tried to determine 
where the differences com? from 
although M. C. Cook and A. Swim- 
son have attempted this for the 
United States. “The Interaction of 
Student and Program Variables, fnr 
the Purpose oT Developing a Model 
for Predicting Graduation from 
Graduate Programs ovfer a 10 Year 
Poriod ” Research. i« Uichbr Educa- 
tion Vol 8 1978; mid Linm Hudson 
suggested some reasons fur subse- 
quent. pa doctoral success in 


*' Picking winners. A cuse studv in 
[lie recruitment of research 
students" New Uniwrsities Qintr- 
icrln, VVinicr 977). 

May f therefore request, l lining h 
71111, ijint tlie reseiircli councils first 
investigate the various theories 
ud v. 1 weed by supervisors, depart- 
ments, and institutions tn see 
whether they cun be substantiated, 
with regards to reducing the excess 
time and wastage (1 have u good set 
la start with, if they lack ideas). 

Secondly, where it is .shown that 
institutional work { demonstrating, 
etc) extends completion time, lIicii 
adequate conipensiuory grnut-uUled 
time he allowed for llie research; 
tl.ui the student is made awuru uf 
ibis nt the onset ; (ind if such work 
increases the wastage rate that it 
then lit supported in such u way 
1 but wastage i.iie, ret urn in the 
titcrajiL 1 . 

Thirdly, that a clurificatiuii of the 
purpose, in . detail, of higher 
degree research programmes he 

Hindu. 

Finally, that n guide to research 
practice be produced, to assist both 
new researchers and their super- 
visors, which will incorporate the 
Niihstaii Mated theories predicting 
the factors influencing excess time 
mid wastage. 

As in all policy matters, sound 
and effective mlvice is mare likely 
if proceeded by research. 

Yours faithfully, 

IAN CLEMENTS. 

Flat J 'K, Tlie Hawthorns, 

Keele, Staffs. 

Sir, — Ir should iiol lie thaug'tt (hat 
the complaints of .Itihn F.ldritlge 
and Joint Wakeford against the 
SSRC represent the uiiiiiiiniaus 
view of the BSA niemher-ship. In- 
deed, in our opinion what we are 
witnessing is a serious and construc- 
tive attempt by SSRC to revise 
their research policy. 

As long ago rs 194G the Cluplimn 
committee recognized tlie danger of 
an over-rapid expansion uf the social 
sciences drawing ublo researchers 
imo teaching nnd administration 
before they cpuld consolidute their 
early experience. This is precisely 
what happened In the 1960s and 
1970s will] dm remit that SSRC 
became dominated by the interests 


oT university toucher*, with its 
funding being mainly diverted into 
small-scale and subordinate re- 
search activities. Postgraduate 
studentships, in turn, canto to reflect 
Lite predominance of theoretical tea- 
ching nt an undergraduate level, tlie 
inevitable eon sequence uf ilie limi- 
ted research experience of the 
teachers. 

The SSRC is therefore right to 
recognize that its prime Dbjuctive 
is to act as u research council. ‘I his 
necessarily involves .smne detach- 
ment from the interests of teaching, 
particularly given the armchair ten- 
dencies uf British sociology. Two 
points are at issue here. Hie first 
or rlicse, the [mining nf postgradu- 
ate students, has already received 
'n iidi publicity. Tuken ns n whole, 
university departments luvo done 
less well in research training ilinn 
in the production of university tea- 
chers, a cnmiiuiditv which is nn 
longer m much demand. Tims, while 
Hie Illsley plan has it.s defects, it is 
surely more realistic than anything 
else mi offer. fa 

The second point which Is of 
equal importance luit has received 
rather less public nrteutinn, con- 
cents the future structure and fund- 
ing , of research. Good euipiricul 
research requires n nurturing 
environment and up till now SSRC 
has not, perhnps, shown quite tlie 
same skill at creating nnd sustain- 
■ U S, the appropriate kinds of organi- 
zation as have the more senior 
research councils. . It i s therefore 
absurd for the BSA tn protest so 
loudly^ at just the moment when 
the SSRC is showing signs of 
serious ihought upon the matter. 

We would not claim that Posner 
and his council have gut .all rile 
right answers. However, their pro- 
posa Is nrc sufficiently constructive 
to merit something rather more 
ihan the mere reflex opposition of 
the BSA leadership. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. M. STRONG! 

Department of social and com- 
munity medicine. 

DR 1. M. ATKINSON, 

DR U. DINGWALL. . . 

CetiLrb'for soqindegal studies, 
Wolfson College, 

Qxfurd. 
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Women tn science 

Sir, — While I accept that selectivity 
In. inevitable in a short report on h 
long article I Elnd it disturbing 
when tho whole emphasis of my re- 
search into women studying tech- 
nology in the Open Uiitvorsity is 
distorted. 

The strong positive implications 
nf the survey (reported by Charlotte 
Burry ■ THES April 18) were that 
maLnre 'women with long unused 
mat-hematics, without the advantages 
of either .extensive basic science 
education at schooner technology 
TclevaiH working experience since, 
con achieve academic success when 
studying In a traditionally male 
dominated arCu. Furthermore there 
was, overwhelming evidonco that 
thay . positively enjoyed tlie techiio- 
jogy foundation course, considered 
it personally nnd socially relevant, 
and wer stimulated by the new In- 
teUccttiril nrocesses involved. . 

Since. 1971 tho Opan _ University 


with its policy - of open admission 
has given women qcccbs to eduen- 
tiotml opportunities in the hitherto- 
restricted areas, of science and tech- 
nology. In 1978, with the propor- 
tion nf women particularly in tech- 
nology still -low, the basic problem 
was to make open access a reqlitv. 

. Tiiis was the aim of the research. ■ 
I hoped to use the exiieriences of 
women who had studied technology 
to encourage odiers, to pinpoint 
early study difficulties and so sug- 

f '.est preparation strategics and to 
dentify and overcome factors inlii- . 
biting women from even considering 
the course in the first place. 

ft seems disproportionate to 
devote the entire first half of ■ an 
11 paragraphs news item ta one of 
these factors — the lack of positive 
encouragement ' re register from 
academic and counselling staff — = 
when the report shows clearly a 
'i complex, deep-rooted range oF pres- 
sures both cultural and lnstitu- 
; tUrna]. 1 The tributes paid by students 


to the same staff fnr their help 
and enthusiasm once they had 
started the course' receive only one 
paragraph. My recent resonrch on 
the tiny minority of women study- 
ing more specialized courses in 
instrumentation and electronics con- 
firms both 1 the high level of encour- 
agement and support from male 
tutors and fellow students and the 
ability of ' mature women from un- 
promising educational backgrounds 
tu study successfully at degree level 
in this area. 

How du we chungc attitudes 
within the family, the education 
system, United Kingdom society at 
largo ? Since 1978 the proportion 
of women studying technology foun- 
dation courses has increased to "a 
current 20 per cent, A start lias 
been . made by the Open University 
at least. 

Yours faithfully, 

AILSA SWARBRICK, 

Assistant. senior counsel 1m', 

Open University, Loads. 


Free trade' cuts 

Sb\ — T decided not ... 
whan . J rend, 1 n . yqiir edition of, 
February 29 ; reference iq . tho- fafct - 
'that Bromidy was considering wkbY 


is not to 'say that t|io members do 
not sec this as a problem Which 
to comment requires consideration and they arc 
concerned that decisions about tho 
lefvol of... fees for . .adult ' -aducatldh 
dashes. 1 piade with a. vfow Let making 


drawing from the f red. trade agree- pavings,; can -be effected t>y students 
niont' in relutioh tb ndtilt' educatlpn' 1 , H'a veiling 10 Roighbqurinu author i- 
classes, As ynur oditlod qf April *25 1 “ - ‘ - - - 0 - 


HQ3 wliore tho level of fees muy .be 
lower. . The. mopibers. have said that 


repeals tljc suggestion and namds 
Brhnilby ! among ,'n .number 'of:, 

authnyjtids V who arc also expected ..., U u U i UU 

in With draw, froni the scheme ”, l them thnt-tlio mat tor is being cou, 

I write ip you.fo explain - - 

the: .position, - 

. Tiiis Outlitifity bus not. huide miV 
decision to' withdraw from th6 free 
trade lUTangenidnts brfcl Lhere have , 
been lid imlicatiohs from mohibers 
rhut they gxpeci to withdraw. That 


they would wish to keep; tiip matter 
under review and l have informed 
them that tlio matter is., being com 
•sideied by the Confdrorice of Bdu- 
cation OFficerii far London' and tha 
Home Counties. ! . 

Yours faithfully, 

G, ULLERBY, - 

Chief education officer, Loud Oh 

Uorough| of Rrontley ,-v ; • ' ■ 


Opcii to flic piibMc ! , 

was. interekt^ ta s^e your 
rt-nait thnt the University, 
cositer has' ’ tie cid ed 1 0 o)ien"lectui-oS 
tq tho public.' It' is suggested ’that 
iin other university rims hi similar- 
scheme. ' ', , ■■ . ■ . 

.Tjw University of Eosf Aiiuiia 
hai‘ bdtitftfed rottnhVrs '.of - die phb- * 


lie ;at no -charge, to b.fqngc 0 f its 

..iiiiclergi-uduoto lecturos for tho: past 
-four years, I onr lmppy *Lo [ say . tlidt 
'iPW university urtd tho pnrtlci- 
; .Rants hit vo f bulid tile scheme va afeai 
-success. ; •- .. . •'. 


i., Yours- faithfully. ' 

-FRAN K ALBRtfillTON, ' 

dp formation Officer, -. 
U’lriycrtity of Ei»t- Anglic V- 




Russian studies ‘ . 

Sir,— The fact that in its reply to 
the. UGC .report . on Russian .studies 
Glasflow Univqraky . confiuqd itsejf 

-to tlve 'particular,: recommendation 
concerning Giasgbw and Strathclyde 
should not -be,.' taken to . imply 
acceptance of the report- by ■ mem- 
bers of this department 

Wa/ firmly • reject what appear to 
he 'jhe promises .: underlying ' tho 
findings (for Atkinson Imnoptably 
fails "La mnke clear • what (hose 
premises are)' rs woll as the recom- 
mendations. we beljevd 1 that the 
nttonlpt to mhl;0 sttidont numborS 
and gedgraphical ; location the chief 
criteria for (the provision of- sub- 
jtqts in. universities is u flat contra- 
dictlali of -tile r principles of higher 
education.: -We consider • that the 
recommended ciosures and amolga- 
nlanpns , , If . thoy do not add to' tho 
cost of teaching -Russian, will lead 
to derisory , savings nqd the destruc- 

’! '■ , n - I |y • and „ ocademi a- 

nuy-yual desciplilie and the 'careers 
of . many ’autetaqdfrig scholars. •■ '- 

DB;J. A,bUNN:,' ; : '■*..■ - •!.■ 

f RprasSOR p. henry; •'-• 
Univ^sify.obiGlasgiiw:, 

vv ■ '. :• V : n~r” 

- -;yu -. '. . \ 


Premature 
retirement 

Sir,— Tin- issue of Aoi» « • 
suggesrums from the cB£ t *“ 
cent 10m i ex in higher 

aliauuon of courses- A? - 

ail ut her png,. u r .f ’ ■. 

i>ru spec 1 fnrge 

ties nf lecturer posts at a 
nk involving possible VegS 1 
■>ii _ a locally • devised- 
K-in'emetit compensation K‘ 

1 he question vrliich mui.T 
whether locally devued i* 
men is nf this kind arc eijU 2 
qouie »r justifiable as an K 
to proh terns which could mL ; 
tlie event of acute pressure on r : 
technic and university finanrJ , 
suiting from decisions vki 
iiutiiina] level upon financial J; 
si tie nit inns. 1 t 

Lncnlly devised schemes t,l 
resit 1 1 in lecturers at different «.’* 
tut ions, hut with similar 
patterns, receiving rather differ,- i 
offers of extra ” compenu:i;i 1 
years ’ . Ihe schemt'iAlctf biVj I 
recently notified to imivcrsitinL., 
vides for “ compensation yas'd \ 
either a maximum of ten, thus 
her of years between prauiun 
retirement and normal retiriQ-i 
at age 65, the nuntbur of y«r,( 
complete 40 years masiuiun pi 
sionabie service nr the number 1* 
years which the employing iv, 
tatinn may, at. its discretion, dir 
to the employee. 

If premature retirement, ops 
ally in connexion with pfoposalsk 
rational iznrion of courses in ipa 
fled academic' subject groups 1 
adopted as oiie means towordi 1 
solution nf the difficuliies, < 
follows that savings .will erentun 
accrue tn central exdtenuer funi. 
It would therefore seem logical i* 
nn equivalent system of prenui^ 
retirement compensation bduC' 
should he introduced, applicable 
nil institutions involved, and u;: 
Hit enuimhle basis of contribmiJ 
towards the cost. 

The terminal salary pent.* 
schemes involved teachers, u 
versifies, und local govenaft:; 1 
provide, in relation to yean 1 - 
service, equivalent benefit affli'-i' 
meuts for normal redrew. [ 

Tamily protection, and ill-ltealfli?| 
tiremcni. Is it reasonable tosugfr * 
ment the schemes whli'diftmau 
premature retirement benefit ■ 
W. FARRAR, * ■ 

Senior Common Room, Keele. 

Research planning 

Sir,— Tho THUS Is to be cougr^ 
Intod for Its Jeadihg article 
search und research workers-- J; 
sentiments expressed have 
bean echoed around the .rem^ 
c.ominu 11 Ity with considerable^ 
by groups such ns the 
nf Research ors in ihe 
Sciences nnd Researcher! i-Ignj 
tiou ExcliniifiO. If the . 

help to eievote tho grouiKlsw*". 
debate into a practical P 1 ^.^ 
involving ail the different J" 14 -* 
so muclt the better. -Thew 1 
be just enough tinie to appi? , 
dies before rigor mortis a®* 

Last year ARMS and 
for a high level and coo™®*. 
Government inquiry to p™° Ty, 

rapid and relevant renew. ^ 

could, lend to Parliament*^ 
si deration and executive 
restore the research c0 ^jW>* 
hotter lionith. There ’ ni V,Mkjr*ii 
further doiay in tpkioj jere * 1 
and positive actlop* P K.L fines 
institutional and d j? c jPi2oTk H- 

bvTHfiS: the reform 1 w ’ M ,w 

“ agenda priority 
.esedrch. workers. . hj 

iiAru nm »no nirniy c° n1 wll || ! , i a* 


Some positive 
rihterm inert . efMjrt to sj 
attuned to rtntfomd' ™ 
Sl-EPHEN ROBERTS. B Etf ^ v ,^ 

Researcher? InrorittBtJ^^^^ . 
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icing 
the cake 


The UGC past and present 

The University Grams Committee some, although iheir number has the UGC has kept the Government 
- much admired by foreigners as dwindled aver the yeurs, who be- at arms’ length hecausc it has so 
a splendid example of the British lieved that the very existence of often been n step ahead of (he Gnv- 
tfenlus for combining efficient ad- the UGC is a guarantee of the con- ernment in advocating priorities 
mirtlttratlDit with respect for inde- servative character of the univcrsl- that meet with general approval, 
oendencc, academic, artistic, pro- ties. They argued thut the J919 Occasionally such policies have noi I 
Wwionai. " settlement " of the status of uuj- conformed tu ihe lowest common 

r •Miss ffssa “-S'? ^=r t r it i o s f nu l ,l ;>, is sm 



r 11 f .1 I . ■ UIUTCI wiiiUa I1UU UUCII Itu IU uw^i.1111 ... .. 

shocks, the ot , the °' d un u less stable mixture of Treasury Despite all this the 19311s will be 

mienmunt, inflation of more than gl . ant| ] oca i authority contributions, diflicult years for tho UGC, ut least 
20 per cent, cuts in public support $l|1 j iudustrial subsidy, rite shape of Its difficult as Llio 1970 s. in particu- 

fir “"iverskies Uiot i-eversed me „, B system today might be very | BI - the commltice will face two I IIJJH* ^ 'T' 1 ^ 

comfortable Robbins ascent salary different. It is easy to feel syin- challenges. The first will ho the WlIllcHTl lAVlOF 
militancy among ^univeisity p^thy for this criticism hilt impos- need to discriminate more between I 


be u ready recourse fnr tha person 
w : tlt nothing really significant to 
say. It can dazzle with its lirilli- 
mice, impress with its professiona- 
lism, bur unless sustained by dis- 
ciplined knowlsdga und under- 
standing, by comniitmeni and hy 
feeling, it serves no real educa- 
tional purpose. 

R ationali stic, bell a v i nura 1 ly- 

nrlcmed models nf tench rig and 
Learning in higher education do 
less than justice to the complexity 
uf the intellectual and 11 an cognitive 
inter-actions involved: the dis- 

ciplines and professional fields of 
knowLege in which such teaching 
and learning are ranted are more 
than assemblages of facts, attested 
duta, theories and procedural 
maxims. To a greater ur lesser 
extent they are public traditions, 
which have grown up over time, 
and which incorporate moral as 
well as cognitive features— respect 
t'or evidence, tests of truth, criteria 
nf relevance, bases for trust. The 
justification for spsnd-'ng three 

} rears or more in full-time study 
las never been simply one of 
acquiring a given body of know- 
ledge, a testable and predictable 
set of skills, a minimum level of 
executive performance, although all 
these Things may be part of it. 

If iiistrucllonal design in the 
university is to be true to rite rich- 
ness, rite complexity, the profun- 
dity of the disciplines and fields nf 
professional activity tn which it is 


< i.r > . 1 ----1 ni.iiM Ui uigvi iiiuuuio iiivi w u^hnwiiii 

rsjclicrs, competition irom tnc sible to regnt'd it ns the basis ot univcrsiiies In the distribution of „„ . ..... - - . , 

puintaiiu'd sector at titgner eauca- practical policy in tlie circum- the giant. Miiituainino quality and When times are hard, it Is the applied, it needs to rest upon simi- 

lion, Any one or these might bavfl stances uf 1980. eticourusine orumisine iniLiucivcs frills, tlir *' ' 


gate boon regarded as fatal. 



encouraging promising initiatives I the peripherui aciiviiics, liie larly ' profound and complex 

The second criticism is more were easy enough when the expuii- | unnecessary luxuries, iiou-uvor theories of knowledge and of learn 

Yet die UGC survived all these up .. 

shocks with its broad functions still becoinin 
in gixid repair. Its exclusive right nieilt rn 

to distribute the grant to individual .. n ; V ersi ... „ 

' Any group of university staff 

charged with the task nf enhancing 
colleugues* capacity for the im- 
provement of student learning have 
first and foremast to establish 

s „ square deal, or by trade nn v "case “the ^ tide hv Mr Owen W er 1 eai '“ c ? un wm increase 1 sustain 111 a climate ot luiancial , heir own credibility. This is bv no 
unions which suspected that the (Sage 101 ahowl 1I1X there is ?. ,,rillg . i ,,e J 980s ’ be< i a,,sc 0 -dmigcncy. Yet despite, ar perhaps mcona easy, especially when such 
5rn.1t system muddied the |g t £ evidence to support this rather " « ia J’, J.* I ^1= ” 



block grant 
clear waters of collective bargain 


groups are outside nniinnl depart- 
master I existence posed by ihe claims nn menial structures. 


■ . ppm t in is 1 mnci any desire to produce a 

ing. Its second, arid ' weaker, role development of^ the UGC in the P^ an ■ ^ ,e . w ^! have tu resources of other and more firmly Noii-depanmeutal puMifeus luck 

» the adviser to Government on m SRKre. respond posiuvely to tins pressure, based activities rimse who niuii stallis , h ? ve ln be explained, pose 

ihfc'btcriU" heeds of' the university ne Tirn , ?i!i e 1 ' ..It-ilfe Rr ? l,ps 1,1,11 * ,aff inr i.i...«r «r /-inccifir^timi nnd iden- 



The committee, nf course, has had involved if it wanted to remain expectation must be that it wiil be the findings' of researcli^in 6 this s«vVJhp!U , .1!i 1 nu^ 
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